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" The eye sees only that which it BRiiras with it the power 
OF SEEING." — Cicero. 

'' Open thou mine eyes, that i may behold wondrous thinos 
out op thy law."— P^olm 119 : 18. 

" For with thee is the fountain of life : In thy light shall 
WE SEE light,** — Psalm SB : 9. 

"For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in part 
shall be done away."—! cot. is : 9, 10. 
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mTRODUOTORY NOTE 

The present work contains the sabstance of my ^^ Systematic 
Theology.'' It omits all bibliographical and illnstrative material, 
and confines itself to bare statements of doctrine. Those readers 
who desire farther explanation of the various points under discus- 
sion will find their needs supplied in the larger work, a description 
of which immediately follows this Introductory Note. It is 
thought that the present yolume may haye its special yalue as a 
text-book and basis for class-recitation, supplemented, as such 
recitation may be, by the oral expositions of the teacher. As this 
yolume, however, contains all the large print of the larger work, it 
constitutes in itself a complete whole, and presents the author's 
views in all essential particulars. 

B00HE8TBB Thbological Sbkikaby, 

BooHESTSB, N. T., Mat 1, 1908. 
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PREFACE 

TO THfl AUTHOB'8 ''SYBTBKATIO THBOLOGT'' IK IIHBBl YOLUMBS. 



The present work is a revision and enlargement of my 
"Systematic Theology," first published in 1886. Of the original 
work there have been printed seven editions, each edition embody- 
ing Buccessiye corrections and supposed improvements. During 
the twenty years which have intervened since its first publication 
I have accumulated much new material, which I now offer to the 
reader. My philosophical and critical point of view meantime has 
also somewhat changed. While I still hold to the old doctrines, I 
interpret them differently and expound them more clearly, because 
I seem to myself to have reached a fundamental truth which 
throws new light upon them all. This truth I have tried to set 
forth in my book entitled '^ Christ in Creation," and to that book 
I refer the reader for further information. 

That Christ is the one and only Bevealer of God, in nature, in 
humanity, in history, in science, in Scripture, is in my judgment 
the key to theology. This view implies a monistic and idealistic 
conception of the world, together with an evolutionary idea as to 
its origin and progress. But it is the very antidote to pantheism, 
in that it recognizes evolution as only the method of the tran- 
scendent and personal Christ, who fills all in all, and who makes the 
universe teleological and moral from its centre to its circumference 
and from its beginning until now. 

Neither evolution nor the higher criticism has any terrors to one 
who regards them as parts of Christ's creating and educating pro- 
cess. The Christ in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
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knowledge himself famisheB all the needed safeguards and limita- 
tions. It is only because Ohrist has been forgotten that nature and 
law have been personified, that history has been regarded as unpur- 
posed development, that Judaism has been referred to a merely 
human origin, that Paul has been thought to have switched the 
church off from its proper track even before it had gotten fairly 
started on its course, that superstition and illusion haye come to 
seem the only foundation for the sacrifices of the martyrs and the 
triumphs of modem missions. I believe in no such irrational and 
atheistic evolution as this. I believe rather in him in whom all 
things consist, who is with his people even to the end of the world, 
and who has promised to lead them into all the truth. 

Philosophy and science are good servants of Ohrist, but they are 
poor guides when they rule out the Son of God. As I reach my 
seventieth year and write these words on my birthday, I am thank- 
ful for that personal experience of union with Christ which has 
enabled me to see in science and philosophy the teaching of my 
Lord. But this same personal experience has made me even more 
alive to Christ's teaching in Scripture, has made me recognize in 
Paul and John a truth profounder than that disclosed by any 
secular writers, truth with regard to sin and atonement for sin, 
that satisfies the deepest wants of my nature and that is self- 
evidencing and divine. 

I am distressed by some common theological tendencies of our 
time, because I believe them to be false to both science and 
religion. How men who have ever felt themselves to be lost sin- 
ners and who have once received pardon from their crucified Lord 
and Savior can thereafter seek to pare down his attributes, deny 
his deity and atonement, tear from his brow the crown of miracle 
and sovereignty, relegate him to the place of a merely moral teacher 
who infiuences us only as does Socrates by words spoken across a 
stretch of ages, passes my comprehension. Here is my test of 
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orthodoxy : Do we pray to Jeans ? Do we call upon the name of 
Ohrist, as did Stephen and all the early chnroh ? Is he onr liying 
Lord, omnipresent^ omniscient, omnipotent P Is he divine only 
in the sense in which we are divine, or is he the only-begotten Son, 
Gh>d manifest in the flesh, in whom is all the fulness of the 
Oodhead bodily P What think ye of the Christ ? is still the critical 
question, and none are entitled to the name of Christian who, in the 
tace of the evidence he has furnished us, cannot answer the ques- 
tion aright. 

Under the influence of Bitsohl and his Kantian relativism, many 
of our teachers and preachers have swung off into a practical denial 
of Christ's deity and of his atonement We seem upon the verge 
of a second Unitarian defection, that will break up churches and 
compel secessions, in a worse manner than did that of Channing 
and Ware a century ago. American Christianity recovered from 
that disaster only by vigorously asserting the authority of Christ 
and the inspiration of the Scriptures. We need a new vision of 
the Savior like that which Paul saw on the way to Damascus and 
John saw on the isle of Patmos, to convince us that Jesus is lifted 
above space and time, that his existence antedated creation, that he 
conducted the march of Hebrew history, that he was bom of a 
Virgin, suffered on the Cross^ rose from the dead, and now lives 
forevermore, the Lord of thenniverse, the only God with whom we 
have to do, our Savior here and our Judge hereafter. Without a 
revival of this faith our churches will become secularized, mission 
enterprise will die out, and the candlestick will be removed out of 
its place as it was with the seven churches of Asia, and as it has 
been with the apostate churches of New England. 

I print this revised and enlarged edition of my '' Systematic 
Theology/' in the hope that its publication may do something to 
stem this fast advancing tide, and to confirm the faith of God's 
elect. I make no doubt that the vast majority of Christians still 
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hold the faith that was once for all delivered to the aaints^ and that 
they will sooner or later separate themselyes from those who deny 
the Lord who bought thenL When the enemy comes in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord will raise up a standard against him. 
I would do my part in raising up such a standard. I would lead 
others to avow anew, as I do now, in spite of the supercilious 
assumptions of modem infidelity, my firm belief, only confirmed 
by the experience and reflection of a half century, in the old 
doctrines of holiness as the fundamental attribute of God, of an 
original transgression and sin of the whole human race, in a diyine 
preparation in Hebrew history for man's redemption, in the deity, 
pre§zistence, virgin birth, yicarious atonement and bodily resar- 
rection of Jesus Christ our Lord, and in his future coming to judge 
the quick and the dead. I belieye that these are truths of science 
as well as truths of reyelation ; that the supernatural will yet be 
seen to be most truly natural ; and that not the open minded theo- 
logian but the narrow minded scientist will be obliged to hide his 
head at Ohrist's coming. 

The present volume, in its treatment of Ethical Monism, Inspir- 
ation, the Attributes of God, and the Trinity, contains an antidote 
to most of the false doctrine which now threatens the safety of the 
church. I desire especially to call attention to the section on 
Perfection, and the Atrtributes therein inyolved, because I belieye 
that the recent merging of Holiness in Loye, and the practical 
denial that Bighteousness is fundamental in God's nature, are 
responsible for the utilitarian yiews of law and the superficial yiews 
of sin which now prevail in some systems of theology. There can 
be no proper doctrine of the atonement and no proper doctrine of 
retribution, so long as Holiness is refused its preeminence. Love 
must have a norm or standard, and this norm or standard can be 
found only in Holiness. The old conviction of sin and the sense of 
guilt that drove the convicted sinner to the Cross are inseparable 
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from a firm belief in the aelf-aflSrming attribute of Qod as logically 
prior to and as conditioning the self -commnnicating attribute. The 
theology of onr day needs a new view of the Righteous One. Such 
a yiew will make it plain that Ood must be reconciled before man 
can be sared, and that the human conscience can be pacified only 
upon condition that propitiation is made to the dirine Bighteous^ 
ness. In this yohime I propound what I regard as the true Doc- 
trine of Gk>d, because upon it will be based all that follows in the 
Tolumes on the Doctrine of Man, and the Doctrine of Salvation. 

The uniyersal presence of Christ, the light that lighteth eyery 
man, in heathen as well as in Christian lands, to direct or oTerrule 
all moTements of the human mind, gives me confidence that the 
recent attacks upon the Christian faith will fail of their purpose. 
It becomes eyident at last that not only the outworks are assaulted, 
but the yery citadel itself. We are asked to give up all belief in 
special reyelation. Jesus Christ, it is said, has come in the flesh 
precisely as each one of us has come, and he was before Abraham 
only in the same sense that we were. Christian experience knows 
how to characterize such doctrine so soon as it is cleariy stated. 
And the new theology will be of use in enabling eyen ordinary 
belieyers to recogniie soul-destroying heresy eyen under the mask 
of professed orthodoxy. 

I make no apology for the homiletical element in my book. To 
be either true or useful, theology must be a passion. Pectus est 
quod theologum facit, and no disdainful cries of '^Pectoral 
Theology I " shall prevent me from maintaining that the eyes of the 
heart must be enlightened in order to perceive the truth of Ood, 
and that to know the truth it is needful to do the truth. Theology 
is a science which can be successfully cultivated only in connection 
with its practical application. I would therefore, in every discus- 
sion of its principles, point out its relations to Christian experience, 
and its power to awaken Christian emotions and lead to Christian 
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deciBions. Abstract theology is not really scientific Only that 
theology is scientific which brings the student to the feet of Christ. 
I would hasten the day when in the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow. I belieye that, if any man serre Christ, him the Father will 
honor, and that to serve Christ means to honor him as I honor the 
Father. I would not pride myself that I believe so little, but 
rather that I believe so much. Faith is God's measure of a man. 
Why should I doubt that Ood spoke to the fathers through the 
prophets ? Why should I think it incredible that Ood should raise 
the dead ? The things that are impossible with men are possible 
with Ood. When the Son of man comes, shall he find faith on the 
earth P Let him at least find faith in us who profess to be his 
followers. In the conviction that the present darkness is but 
temporary and that it will be banished by a glorious sunrising, I 
give this new edition of my ** Theology" to the public with the 
prayer that whatever of good seed is in it may bring forth fruit, 
and that whatever plant the heavenly Father has not planted may 
be rooted up. 
BoGHxsTSB Theologioal Sbmiitaby, 

BooHBSTBB, N. Y., AuauBT 3, 1906. 
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OUTLINES OF 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

PART I. 

PROLEGOMENA. 



CHAPTER I. 

IDBA OP THEOLOGY. 

I. DsFiNmoN. — Theology is the science of God and of the relations 
between Gk>d and the nniverse. 

n. Am. — The aim of theology is the ascertainment of the &ots respect- 
ing God and the relations between God and the universe, and the exhibi- 
tion of these &ctB in their rational unity, as connected parts of a formulated 
and organic system of truth. 

in. PossxBHiiTY. —The possibility of theology has a threefold grounds 
1. In the existence of a God who has relations to the universe ; 2. In the 
capacity of the human mind for knowing God and certain of these relations ; 
and 3. In the provision of means by which GKxl is brought into actual con- 
tact with the mind, or in other words, in the provision of a revelation. 

1. In the existence of a Ood who has relatione to the universe.-^lt has 
been objected, indeed, that since God and these relations are objects 
apprehended only by faith, they are not fxroper objects of knowledge or 
subjects for science. We reply : 

A. Faith is knowledge, and a higher sort of knowledge. — ^Physical sci- 
ence also rests upon faith — faith in our own existence, in the existence of a 
world objective and external to us, and in the existence of other persons 
than ourselves; faith in our primitive convictions, such as space, time, 
cause, substance, design, right ; faith in thetrustworthinessof our faculties 
and in the testimony of our fellow men. But physical science is not thereby 
invalidated, because this faith, though unlike sense-perception or logicfiJ 
demonstration, is yet a cognitive act of the reason, and may be defined 
as certitude with respect to matters in which verification is unattainable. 

B. Faith is a knowledge conditioned by holy affection. — ^The faith which 
apprehends God's being and working is not opinion or imagination. It is 
certitude with regard to spiritual realities, upon the testimony of our 
rational nature and upon the testimony of God. Its only peculiarity as a cog- 
nitive act of the reason is that it is conditioned by holy affection. As the 

1 
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Bcienoe of aestiietios is a product of reason as indnding a power of reoog- 
nizing beauty practically inseparable from a love for beauty, and as the 
science of ethics is a product of reason as including a power of recognizing 
the morally right practically inseparable from a love for the morally right, so 
the science of theology is a product of reason, but of reason as including 
a power of recognizing God which is practically inseparable from a love for 
God. 

C. Faith, therefore, can furnish, and only faith can furnish, fit and 
sufficient material for a scientific theology. — As an operation of man's 
higher rational nature, though distinct from ocular vision or from reason- 
ing, Mth is not only a kind, but the highest kind, of knowing. It gives 
us understanding of realities which to sense alone are inaccessible, namely, 
God's existence, and some at least of the relations between God and his 
creation. 

2. In the capacity of the human mind for knowing Ood and certain 
of these rekUions, — ^But it has urged that such knowledge is impossible 
for the following reasons : 

A« Because we can know only phenomena. We reply: (a) We know 
mental as well as physical phenomena. (6) In knowing phenomena, 
whether mental or physical, we know substance as underlying the phe- 
nomena, as manifested through them, and as constituting their ground of 
^uuty. (c) Our minds bring to the observation of phenomena not only 
this knowledge of substance, but also knowledge of time, space, cause, and 
right, realities which are in no sense phenomenal. Since these objects of 
knowledge are not phenomenal, the fact that God is not phenomenal can- 
not prevent us from knowing him. 

B. Because we can know only that which bears analogy to our own 
nature or experience. We reply: (a) It is not essential to knowledge 
that there be similarity of nature between the knower and the known. 
We know by difference as weU as by likeness. (6) Our past experience, 
though greatiy &cilitating new acquisitions, is not the measure of our pos- 
sible knowledge. Else the first act of knowledge would be inexplicable, 
and all revelation of higher characters to lower would be precluded, as well 
as all progress to knowledge which surpasses our present attainments, 
(o) Even if knowledge depended upon similarity of nature and experience, 
we might still know Gbd, since we are made in God's image, and there 
are important analogies between the divine nature and our own. 

0. Because we know only that of which we can oonceive, in the sense 
of forming an adequate mental image. We reply : (a) It is true that 
we know only that of which we can conceive, if by the term ''conceive" 
we mean our distinguishing in thought the object known from all other 
objects. But, (6) The objection confounds conception with that which is 
merely its occasional accompaniment and help, namely, the picturing of 
the object by the imagination. In this sense, conoeivability is not a final 
test of truth, (c) That the formation of a mental image is not essential 
to conception or knowledge, is plain when we remember that, as a matter 
of faot» we both conceive and know many things of which we cannot form 
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a mental image of any sort that in the least ooireBpondB to the reality ; for 
example, f oroe» oanee, law, space, cfwc own minds. So we may know Qod, 
though we cannot form an adequate mental image of him. 

D. Because we can know tmly only that which we know in whole and 
not in part We reply: (a) The objection confounds partial knowledge 
with the knowledge of a part We know the mind in part, bnt we do 
not know a part of the mind. (6) If the objection were valid, no real 
knowledge of anything would be possible, since we know no single thing 
in all its relations. We conclude that, although Qod is a being not com- 
posed of partBy we may yet have a partial knowledge of him, and this 
knowledge, though not exhaustiye, may yet be real» and adequate to the 
purposes of science. 

E. Because all predicates of God are negative, and therefore furnish 
no real knowledge. We answer : (a) Predicates derived from our con- 
sciousness, such as spirit, love, and holiness, are positive. (6) The tenns 
"infinite" and "absolute," moreover, express not merely a negative but a 
positive idea — the idea, in the former case, of the absence of all limit, the 
idea that the object thus described goes on and on forever ; the idea, in 
the latter case, of entire self-sufficiency. Since predicates of God, there- 
fore, are not merely negative, the argument mentioned above furnishes no 
valid reason why we may not know him. 

F. Because to know is to limit or define. Hence the Absolute as 
unlimited, and the Infinite as undefined, cannot be known. We answer : 
(a) God is absolute, not as existing in no relation, but as existing in no 
necessary relation; and (6) God is infinite, not as excluding all coexistence 
of the finite with himself, but as being the ground of the finite, and so 
unfettered by it (c) God is actually limited by the unchangeablenessof his 
own attributes and personal distinctions, as well as by his self -chosen 
relations to the universe he has created and to humanity in the person of 
Christ God is therefore limited and defined in such a sense as to render 
knowledge of him possible. 

G. Because aU knowledge is relative to the knowing agent; that is, 
what we know, we know, not as it is objectively, but only as it is related 
to our own senses and faculties. In reply : (a) We grant that we can 
know only that which has relation to our faculties. But this is simply to 
say that we knoVr only that which we come into mental contact with, that 
is, we know only what we know. But, (b) We deny that what we come 
into mental contact with is known by us as other than it is. So far as it is 
known at all, it is known as it is. In other words, the laws of our knowing 
are not merely arbitrary and regulative, but correspond to the nature of 
things. We conclude that, in theology, we are equally warranted in 
assuming that the laws of our thought are laws of God's thought^ and that 
the results of normally conducted thinking with regard to God correspond 
to the objective reality. 

3. In CMC 8 actucU revelation of himself and certain of these rela- 
tions» — Ab we do not in this place attempt a positive proof of Gk>d's exist- 
ence or of man's capacity for the knowledge of Qod, so we do not now 
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attempt to proye that God has brought himself into contact with man's 
mind by revelation. We shall consider the gromids of this belief here- 
after. Onr aim at present is simply to show that, granting the fact of 
revelation, a scientific theology is possible. This has been denied upon 
the following gromids : 

A. That revelation, as a maldng known, is necessarily internal and 
sabjective — either a mode of intelligence, or a qnickening of man's cog- 
nitive powers— and hence can famish no objective facts sach as constitute 
the proper material for science. 

In reply to this objection, urged mainly by idealists in philosophy, 

(a) We grant that revelation, to be effective, mnst be the means of 
inducing a new mode of intelligence, or in other words, must be under- 
stood. We grant that this understanding of divine things is impossible 
without a quickening of man's cognitive powers. We grant, moreover, 
that revelation, when originally imparted, was often internal and 
subjective. 

(b) But we deny that external revelation is therefore useless or impos- 
sible. Even if religious ideas sprang wholly from within, an external rev- 
elation might stir up the dormant powers of the mind. Religious ideas, 
however, do not spring wholly from within. External revelation can 
impart them. Man can reveal himself to man by external oommunica- 
tions, and, if God has equal power with man, God can reveal himsalf to 
man in like manner. 

(c) Hence God's revelation may be, and, as we shall hereafter see, it is, 
in great part, an external revelation in works and words. The universe is 
a revelation of God ; God's works in nature precede God's words in history. 
We claim, moreover, that, in many cases where truth was originally com- 
municated internally, the same Spirit who communicated it has brought 
about an external record of it, so that the internal revelation might be 
handed down to others than those who first received it. 

{d) With this external record we shall also see that there is given 
under proper conditions a special influence of God's Spirit, so to quicken 
our cognitive powers that the external record reproduces in our minds the 
ideas with which the minds of the writers were at first divinely filled. 

(e) Internal revelations thus recorded, and external revelations thus 
interpreted, both famish objective facts which may serve as proper ^mater- 
ial for science. Although revelation in its widest sense may include, and 
as constituting the ground of the possibility of theology does include, both 
insight and illumination, it may also be used to denote simply a pro- 
vision of the external means of knowledge, and theology has to do with 
inward revelations only as they are expressed in, or as they agree with, 
this objective standard. 

B. That many of the tmths thus revealed are too indefinite to consti- 
tute the Tttifc ^^rJA-l for science, because they belong to the region of the feel- 
ings, because they are beyond our full understanding, or because they are 
destitute of orderly arrangement We reply : 
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(a) Theology bas to do -wiih sab jective f edings only aa the j oaa be 
definedt and ahown to be effects of objectiye tnitb apon the mind. They 
are not mora obaoore than are the faots of monds or of psychology, and the 
aame objeoiion which would ezdnde snch feelings from theology would 
make theee latter soienoeB impossible. 

(6) Those fiiotsof revelation whioharebeyondonr foil understanding may, 
like the nebular hypothesis in astronomy, the atomic theory in chemistry, 
or the doctrine of CYolution in biology, furnish a principle of union between 
great clfwases of other &cts otherwise irreooncilabla We may define our 
concepts of Qod, and even of the Trinity, at least sufficiently to distinguish 
them from ail otiier concepts ; and whatever difficulty may encumber the 
putting of them into language only shows the importance of attempting it 
and the value of even an approximate success. 

(o) Even thou^ there were no orderly arrangement of these facts, either 
in nature or in Scripture, an accurate systematizing of them by the human 
mind would not therefore be proved impossible, unless a principle were 
assumed which would show all physical science to be equally impossible. 
Astronomy and geology are constructed by putting together multitudinous 
facts whidli at first sight seem to have no order. So with theology. And 
yet, although revelation does not present to us a dogmatic system ready- 
made, a dogmatic Gfystem is not only implicitly contained therein, but jwrts 
of the system are wrought out in the epistles of the New Testament, as for 
example in Bom. 5 : 12-19 ; 1 C!or. 15 : 8, 4 ; 8 : 6 ; 1 Tim. 8 : 16 ; Heb. 6 : 
1, 2. 
lY. NBGBssmr. — ^The necessity of theology has its grounds 
(a) In the organizing instinct of the human mind. This organizing 
principle is a part of our constitution. The mind cannot endure confusion 
or apparent contradiction in known &cts. The tendency to hannonize 
and unify its knowledge appears as soon as the mind becomes reflective ; 
just in proportion to its endowments and culture does the impulse to sys- 
tematize and formulate increase. This is true of all departments of human 
inquiry, but it is peculiarly true of our knowledge of God. Since the truth 
with regard to Qod is the most important of all, theology meets the deepest 
want of man's rational nature. Theology is a rational necessity. If all 
ftxiffting theological systems were destroyed to-day, new systems would rise 
to-morrow. So inevitable is the operation of this law, that those who most 
decry theology show nevertheless that they have made a theology for them- 
selves, and often one sufficientiy 'meagre and blundering. Hostility to 
theology* where it does not originate in mistaken fears for the corruption 
of Gk>d's truth or in a naturally illogical structore of mind, often proceeds 
from a license of speculation which cannot brook the restraints of a com- 
plete Scriptural system. 

(6) In the reloMon of syatemaUo truth to tfhe development ofcharac' 
ter. Truth thoroughly digested is essential to the growth of Ohristian 
character in the individual and in the church. All knowledge of God has 
its influence upon character, but most of all the knowledge of spiritual 
facta in their relations. Theology cannot, as has sometimes been objected. 
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deaden the religions affections, since it only dia^rs oat from their sonroes 
and pnts into rational connection "with each other the truths which are 
best adapted to nourish the religious affections. On the other hand, the 
strongest Christians are those who haye the firmest grasp upon the great 
doctrines of Christianity ; the heroic ages of the church are those which 
have witnessed most consistently to them ; the piety that can be injured by 
the systematic exhibition of them must be weak, or mystical, or mistaken. 

(c) In the importance to the preacher of definite and Just views of 
ChriaHan doctrine. His chief intellectual qualification must be the 
power clearly and comprehensiyely to conoeiye, and accurately and power- 
fully to express, the truth. He can be the agent of the Holy Spirit in con- 
▼erting and sanctifying men, only as he can wield ** the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God " ( Eph. 6 : 17 ), or, in other language, 
only as he can impress truth upon the minds and consciences of his 
hearers. Nothing more certainly nullifies his efforts than confusion and 
inconsistency in his statements of doctrine. His object is to replace 
obscure and erroneous conceptions among his hearers by those which are 
correct and yivid. He cannot do this without knowing the facts with 
regard to God in their relations — knowing them, in short, as parts of a 
system. With this truth he is put in trust. To mutilate it or misrepresent 
it, is not only sin against the Bevealer of it,— it may prove the ruin of 
men's souls. The best safeguard against such mutilation or misrepreBen- 
tation, is the diligent study of the several doctrines of the faith in their 
relations to one another, and especially to the central theme of theology, 
the person and work of Jesus Christ 

(d) In the intimate connection between correct doctrine and the 
safety and aggressive power of the church. The safety and progress of 
the church is dex>endent upon her "holding the pattern of sound words" 
(2 Tim. 1 : 13), and serving as "pillar and ground of the truth " ( I Tim. 8: 
15). Defective understanding of the truth results sooner or later in 
defects of organization, of operation, and of life. Thorough comprehen- 
sion of Christian truth as an organized system furnishes, on the other hand, 
not only an invaluable defense against heresy and immorality, but also an 
indispensable stimulus and instrument in aggressive labor for the world's 
conversion. 

(6) In the direct and indirect ir^unctions of Scripture, The Scrip> 
tnre urges upon us the thorough and comprehensive study of the truth 
(John 5 : 89, marg., — " Search the Scriptures" ), the comparing and 
harmonizing of its different parts (1 Cor. 2: 18 — "comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual "), the gathering of all about the great central fact of 
revelation (CoL 1 : 27—" which is Christ in you, the hope of glory "), the 
preaching of it in its wholeness as well as in its due proportions (2 Tim. 4 : 
2 — " Preach the word"). The minister of the Gospel is called "a scribe 
who hath been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven" (Mat 18 : 52) ; 
the "pastors "of -the churches are at the same time to be "teachers" 
(Eph. 4 : 11); the bishop must be "apt to teach" (1 Tim. 8 : 2), "handling 
aright the word of truth " ( 2 Tim. 2 : 15 ), "holding to the fidthful word 
which is according to the teaching, that he may bcable both to exhort in 
the sound doctrine and to convict the gainsayers" (Tit 1 : 9). 
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y. Bklation to Bbugion.— Theology and religion are related to each 
other as effects, in different spheres, of the same cause. As theology is an 
effect produced in the sphere of systematic thought by the ^ots respecting 
God and the universe, so religion is an effect which tiiese same facts pro- 
duce in the sphere of indiyidual and collective life. With regard to the 
term * religion*, notice : 

L Derivation. 

(a) The derivation from religdre^ 'to bind back* (man to God), is 
negatived by the authority of Cicero and of the best modem etymologists; 
by the difficulty, on this hypothesiB, of explaining such forms as religion 
religena; and by the necessity, in that case, of presupposing a fuller 
knowledge of sin and redemption than was common to the ancient world. 

(6) The more correct derivation is from relegire, '*to go over again," 
''carefully to ponder." Its original meaning is therefore "reverent 
observance " (of duties due to the gods). 

2. FcUae Conceptions. 

(a) Beligion is not, as Hegel declared, a kind of knowing; for it 
would then be only an incomplete form of philosophy, and the measure of 
knowledge in each case would be the measure of piety. 

(6) Beligion is not, as Sohleiermacher held, the mere feehng of depend- 
ence ; for such feeling of dependence is not religious, unless exercised 
toward God and accompanied by moral effort 

(c) Beligion is not, as Kant maintained, moraliiFy or moral action ; for 
morality is conformity to an abstract law of right, while religion is essen- 
tiaUy a relation to a person, from whom the soul receives blessing and to 
whom it surrenders itself in love and obedience. 

8. Bwential Idea. 

Beligion in its essential idea is a life in God, a life lived in recognition of 
God, in conununion with God, and under control of the indwelling Spirit of 
God. Since it is a life, it cannot be described as consisting solely in the 
exercise of any one of the powers of intellect, affection, or will. As physicid 
life involves the unity and cooperation of all the organs of the body, so 
religion, or spiritual life, involves the united working of all the powers of 
the souL To feeling, however, we must assign the logical priority, since 
holy affection toward God, imparted in regeneration, is the condition of 
truly knowing God and of truly serving him. 

L Inferences. 

From this definition of religion it follows : 

(a) That in strictness there is but one religion. Man is a religions being, 
indeed, as having the capacity for this divine life. He is actually religious, 
whoever, only when he enters into this living relation to €k>d. False 
religions are the caricatures which men given to sin, or the imaginations 
which men groping after light, form of this life of the soul in God. 

(6) That the content of religion is greater than that of theology. The 
&cts of religion come within the range of theology only so far as tiiey can 
be definitely conceived, accurately expressed in language, and brought 
into rational relation to each other. 
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(c) Thftt religion is to be dLstingniahed from formal worship, which is 
■implj the outward expression of religion. As saoh expression, worship is 
"formal oommnnion between €k>d and his people." In it God speaks to 
man, and man to Gbd. It therefore properly includes the reading of 
Scripture and preaching on the side of God, and prayer and song on the 
side of the people. 
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CHAPTER II. 

KATEBIAL OF THBOLOOY. 

L SotTBOBS OF ThxoiiOOT. — Qod himself, in the last analysis, mnst be the 
only Bcmrce of knowledge with regard to his own being and relations. 
Theology is therefore a summary and explanation of the content of God's 
self -revelations. These are, first, the revelation of God in nature ; seoondly 
and supremely, the revelation of God in the Scriptures. 

1. Scripture and Nature, By nature we here mean not only physical 
facts, or facts with regard to the substances, properties, forces, and laws 
of the material world, but also spiritual facts, or facts with regard to the 
intellectual and moral constitution of man, and the orderly arrangement of 
human society and history. 

(a) Natural theology. — The universe is a source of theology. The 
Scriptures assert that God has revealed himself in nature. There is not 
only an outward witness to his existence and character in the constitution 
and government of the universe ( Ps. 19 ; Acts 14 : 17 ; Bom. 1 : 20 ), but an 
inward witness to his existence and character in the heart of every man 
(Bom. 1 :17, 18, 19, 20, 82; 2 :15). The systematic exhibition of these 
&cts, whether derived from observation, history or science, constitutes 
natural theology. 

(&) Natural theology supplemented. — The Christian revelation is the 
chief source of theology. The Scriptures plainly declare that the revela- 
tion of God in nature does not supply all the luiowledge which a sinner 
needs ( Acts 17 : 23 ; Eph. 8:9). This revelation is therefore supplemented 
by another, in which divine attributes and merciful provisions only dimly 
shadowed forth in nature are made known to men. This latter revela- 
tion consists of a series of supernatural events and communications, the 
record of which is presented in the Scriptures. 

( c) The Scriptures the final standard of appeal — Science and Scripture 
throw light upon each other. The same divine Spirit who gave both reve- 
lations is still present, enabling the believer to interpret the one by the 
other and thus progressively to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
Because of our finiteness and sin, the total record in Scripture of God's past 
conmiunications is a more trustworthy source of theology than are our 
conclusions from nature or our private impressions of the teaching of the 
Spirit, Theology therefore looks to the Scripture itself as its chief source 
of material and its final standard of appeal 

(d) The theology of Scripture not unnatural.— Though we speak of 
the systematized truths of nature as constituting natural theology, we are 
not to infer that Scriptural theology is unnatural Since the Scriptoies 

9 
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have the some author as nature, the same principles are illostrated in the 
one as in the other. All the doctrines of the Bible have their reason in 
that same nature of God which oonstitntes the basis of all material things. 
Christianity is a snpplementaiy dispensation, not as contradicting, or oor^ 
recting errors in, natural theology, but as more perfectly revealing the 
truth. Christianity is indeed the ground-plan upon which the whole 
creation is builir— the original and eternal truth of which natural theology 
is but a partial expression. Hence the theology of nature and the theol- 
ogy of Scripture are mutually dependent. Natural theology not only pre- 
pares the way for, but it receives stimulus and aid from. Scriptural 
theology. Natural theology may now be a source of truth, which, before 
the Scriptures came, it could not furnish. 

2. Scripture and nationalism. Although the Scriptures nuike known 
much that is beyond the power of man's imaided reason to discover or 
fully to comprehend, their teachings, when taken together, in no way con- 
tradict a reason conditioned in its activity by a holy affection and enlight- 
ened by the Spirit of God. To reason in the large sense, as including the 
mind's power of cognizing Gbd and moral relations — not in the narrow 
sense of mere reasoning, or the exercise of the purely logical faculty — the 
Scriptures continually appeal. 

A. The proper office of reason, in this large sense, is : (a) To furnish 
us with those primary ideas of space, time, cause, substance, design, right, 
and God, which are tiie conditions of all subsequent knowledge, (b) To 
judge with regard to man's need of a special and supernatural revelation, 
(c) To examine the credentials of communications professing to be, or of 
documents professing to record, such a revelation, (d) To estimate and 
reduce to system the facts of revelation, when these have been found pro- 
perly attested, (e) To deduce from these facta their natural and logical 
conclusions. Thus reason itself prepares the way for a revelation above 
reason, and warrants an implicit trust in such revelation when once given. 

B. nationalism, on the other hand, holds reason to be the ultimate 
source of all religious truth, while Scripture is authoritative only so far as its 
revelations agree with previous conclusions of reason, or can be rationally 
demonstrated. Every form of rationalism, therefore, commits at least one 
of the following errors : (a) That of confounding reason with mere rea- 
soning, or the exercise of the logical intelligence, (b) That of ignoring 
the necessity of a holy aftection as the condition of all right reason in 
religious things, (c) That of denying our dependence in our present state 
of sin upon God's past revelations of himself, (d) That of regarding the 
unaided reason, even its normal and unbiased state, as capable of dis- 
covering, comprehending, and demonstratLog all religious truth. 

8. Scripture and Mj/sticism, As rationalism recognizes too little as 
coming from Gk)d, so mysticism recognizes too much. 

A. True mysticism. — We have seen that there is an illumination of the 
minds of all believers by the Holy Spirit. The Spirit, however, makes no 
new revelation of truth, but uses for his instrument the truth already 
revealed by Christ in nature and in the Scriptures. The illuminating 
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work of the Spirit is therefore an openiog of men's minds to nnderstand 
Christ's preyions reTelation& As one initiated into the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity, every tnie believer may be called a mystic. Trne mystidsm is 
that higher knowledge and fellowship which the Holy Spirit gives through 
the nse of nature and Scripture as subordinate and principal means. 

B. False mysticism. — Mysticism, however, as the term is conunonly 
used, errs in holding to the attainment of religious knowledge by direct 
communication from God, and by passive absorption of the human activi- 
ties into the divine. It either pi^tially or wholly loses sight of (a) the out- 
ward organs of revelation, nature and the Scriptures ; (6) the activity of 
the human powers in the reception of all religious knowledge ; (c) the 
personality of man, and, by consequence, the personality of Qod. 

4. Scripture and Bomanism. While the history of doctrine, as show- 
ing the progressive apprehension and unfolding by tiie church of the truth 
contained in nature and Scripture, is a subordinate source of theology» 
PxotestantiBm recognizes the Bible as under Christ the primary and final 
authority. 

Bomanism, on the other hand, commits the two-fold error (a) Of making 
the church, and not the Scriptures, the immediate and sufficient source of 
religious knowledge ; and (6) Of making the relation of the individual to 
Christ depend upon his relation to the church, instead of making his rela- 
tion to the church depend upon, follow, and express his relation to Christ 

n. Limitations of ThboiiOot. — Although theology derives its mate- 
rial from God's two-fold revelation, it does not profess to give an exhaus- 
tive knowledge of God and of the relations between God and the universe. 
After showing what material we have, we must show what material we have 
not. We have indicated the sources of theology ; we now examine its limi- 
tations. Theology has its limitations : 

(a) In the flniteness of the human understanding. This gives rise 
to a class of necessary mysteries, or mysteries connected with the infinity 
and inoomprehensibleness of the divine nature (Job 11 : 7 ; Bom. 11 : 33). 

(6) In the imperfect state of science, both natural and metaphysical. 
This gives rise to a class of accidental mysteries, or mysteries which 
consist in the apparentiy irreconcilable nature of truths, which, taken 
separately, are perfectiy comprehensible. 

(c) In the inadequacy of language. Since language is the medium 
through which truth is expressed and formulated, the invention of a pro- 
per terminology in theology, as in every othet science, is a condition and 
criterion of its progress. The Scriptures recognize a peculiar difficulty in 
putting spiritual truths into earthly language ( 1 Cor. 2 : 18 ; 2 Cor. 8 : 6; 
12 : 4 ). 

(d) In the incompleteness of our knowledge of the Scriptures, 
Since it is not the mere letter of the Scriptures that constitutes the truth, 
the progress of theology is dependent upon hermenentics, or the interpre- 
tation of the word of God* 
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{e) In the silence of written revelcUion. For our disdpline and pro- 
bation, much is probably hidden from iib» whioh we might eyen with onr 
present powers comprehend. 

(f) In the lack of spiritual discernment caused by sin. Since holy 
a£feotion is a condition of religious knowledge, all moral imperfection in 
the individual Qhristian and in the church serves as a hindianoe to the 
working out of a complete theology. 

HL Bklations of Matbbial to Pboobbss in ThboiiOot. 

(a) A perfect system of theology is impossible. We do not expect to 
construct such a system. All science but reflects the present attainment 
of the human mind. No science is complete or finished. However it 
may be with the sciences of nature and of man, the science of God will 
never amount to an exhaustive knowledge. We must not expect to dem- 
onstrate all Scripture doctrines upon rational grounds, or even in every 
case to see the principle of connection between them. Where we cannot 
do this, we must, as in every other science, set the revealed facts in their 
places and wait for further light, instead of ignoring or rejecting any of 
them because we cannot understand them or their relation to other parts 
of our system. 

(6) Theology is nevertheless progressive. It is progressive in the 
sense that our subjective understanding of the facts with regard to God, 
and our consequent expositions of these &cts, may and do become more 
perfect But theology is not progressive in the sense that its objective 
facts change, either in their number or their nature. With Martineau we 
may say : '^Beligion has been reproached with not being progressive ; it 
makes amends by being imperishable." Though our knowledge may be 
imperfect, it will have great value stilL Our success in constructing a 
theology will depend upon the proportion which clearly expressed facts of 
Scripture bear to mere inferences, and upon the degree in which they all 
cohere about Christ, the central person and theme. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MXTHOD OF THSOLOOT. 

L BBQmaiXBB to khh Study.— The requudtes to ihe BoooeBsfnl study 
of theology have ahready in part been indicated in epeaking of its limita- 
tions. In spite of some lepetition, however, we mention the following : 

(a) A dieoiplined mind. Only sach a mind oan patiently ooUeot the 
facts, hold in its grasp many facts at onoe» educe by continuous reflection 
their connecting principles^ suspend final judgment until its condusionB 
are yerified by Scrixytnre and experience. 

(6) An intuitional aa disHnguiahed from a merely logical habit oj 
mind,^ or, trust in the mind's primitiye conyictions, as well as in its 
processes of reasoning, ^e theologian must haye insight as well as under- 
standing. He must accustom himself to ponder spiritual facts as well as 
those which are sensible and material ; to see things in their inner relations 
as well as in their outward forms ; to cherish confidence in the reality and 
the unity of truth. 

(c) An acquaintance with phj/sical, mental, and moral acience. 
The method of conceiying and expressing Soriptore truth is so afifecied by 
our elementary notions of these sciences, and the weapons with which 
theology is attacked and defended are so commonly drawn from them as 
aisenals, that the student cannot afford to be ignorant of them. 

(d) A knowledge of the original languages of the Bible, This is 
necessary to enable us not only to determine the meaning of the funda- 
mental terms of Scripture, such as holiness, sin, propitiation, justification, 
but also to interpret statements of doctrine by their connections with the 
context 

(e) A holy affection toward GhxL Only the renewed heart can pro- 
perly feel its need of diyine reyelation, or understand that revelation when 
giyen. 

(/) The enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit As only the 
Spirit fathoms the things of Qod, so only he can illuminate our minds to 
apprehend them. 

n. DiviBioim OF TBaoLoaz. — Theology is commonly divided into Bibli- 
cal, Historical, Systematic, and PractlcaL 

1. Biblical ITieology aims to arrange and classify the facts of revelation^ 
confining itself to the Scriptures for its material, and treating of doctrine 
only so far as it was developed at the close of the apostolic age. 
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2. Jlistorical Theology tnoea the derelopineiit of the Biblical dootrinee 
from the tiine of the apostles to the present day, and gives aeoonnt of the 
resolts of this deyelopment in the life of the ohuroh. 

8. Sjyatematic Theology takes the material furnished by Biblical and 
by Historical Theology, and with this material seeks to bnild np into an 
organic and consistent whole all onr knowledge of God and of the relations 
between God and the uniyerse, whether this knowledge be originally 
derived from nature or from the Scriptures. 

4 PracticaX Theology is the system of tmth considered aa a means of 
renewing and sanctifying men, or, in other words, theology in its publica- 
tion and enforcement. 

UL HiSTOBT OF StoIXMATIO THBOIiOGT. 

1. In the Eastern Churchy Systematic Theology may be said to have 
had its beginning and end in John of Damascus (700-760). 

2. In the Western Churchy we may (with Hagenbach) distingnish 
three periods : 

(a) The period of Scholasticism, — introduced by Peter Lombard 
(1100-1160), and reaching its culmination in Thomas Aquinas (1221-1274) 
and Duns Scotus (1265-1308). 

(6) The period of Symbolism, — represented by the Lutheran theol- 
ogy of Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), and the Beformed theology of 
John Oalvin (1509-1564) ; the former connecting itself with the AnalytiG 
theology of GaUxtus ( 1585-1656), and the latter with the Federal theology 
of Ck)cceius (1603-1669). 

(c) The period of Criticism and Speculation, — in its three divisions : 
the Bationalistic, represented by Semler (1725-1791) ; the Transitional, by 
Schleiermacher (1768-1884) ; the Evangelical, by Nitzsch, MtUler, Tholuck 
and Domer. 

8. Among theologians of views diverse from the prevailing Protes- 
tant faith, may be mentioned : 

(a) Bellarmine (1542-1621), the Boman Oatholic 
(6) Arminius (1560-1609), the opponent of predestination, 
(c) Laelius Socinus (1525-1562), and Faustus Sodnus (1589-1604), 
the leaders of the modem Unitarian movement 

4 British Theology, represented by : 

(a) The Baptists, John Bunyan (1628-1688), John Gill (1697-1771), 
and Andrew FuUer (1754-1815). 

(6) The Puritans, John Gwen (1616-1683), Bichard Barter (1615-1691), 
John Howe (1580>1705), and Thomas Bidgeley (1666-1784). 

(c) The Scotch Presbyterians, Thomas Boston (1676-1732), John Dick 
(1764-1833), and Thomas Ohalmers (1780-1847). 

(d) The Methodists, John Wesley (1703-1791), and Bichard Watson 
(1781-1833). 
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(e) The Qnaken, Geoige Fox (1624-1G91), and Robert Baiday (1648- 
1690). 

(/) The English Chnrchmen, Biohard Hooker (1653-1600), Gilbert 
Bnmet (164^1715), and John Pearson (1613-1686). 

5. American theology, ronning in two lines: 

(a) The Beformed system of Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), modified 
snooesBiyely by Joseph Bellamy (1710-1790), Samuel HopkinB (1721-1803), 
Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathanael Enmions (1745-1840), Leonard 
Woods (1774-1854), OharlesG. Finney (179^1875), Nathaniel W. Taylor 
(1786-1858), and Horace Bnshnell (180^1876). Calyinism, as thus 
modified, is often called the New England, or New School, theology. 

(6) The older CalTinism, represented by Oharles Hodge the father (1797- 
1878} and A. A. Hodge the son (1823-1886), together with Heniy B. 
Smith ( 1815-1877), Bobert J. Breckinridge ( 1800-1871 ), Samuel J. Baird, 
and William G. T. Shedd (1820-1894). All these, although with minor 
differences, hold to views of human depravity and divine grace more nearly 
conformed to the doctrine of Augustine and Oalvin, and are for this reason 
distmguished from the New England theologians and their followers by 
the popular title of Old SchooL 

rV. Gbdbb of TnaATHXHT in Stbtsmatio TkBOIiOGT. 

1. Various methods of arranging the topics of a theological system, 

(a) The Analytical method of Galixtos begins with the assumed end of 
all things, blessedness, and thence passes to the means by which it is 
secured. (6) The Trinitarian method of Leydecker and Martensen regards 
Christian doctrine as a manifestation successively of the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, (c) The Federal method of Gocceius, Witsius, and Boston 
treats theology under the two covenants, [d ) The Anthropological method 
of Ohahners and Bothe ; the former beginning with the Disease of Man 
and passing to the Bemedy ; the latter dividing his Dogmatik into the 
Consciousness of Sin and the Consciousness of Bedemption. (e) The 
Christological method of Hase, Thomasius and Andrew Fuller treats of 
God, man, and sin, as presuppositions of the person and work of CHirist. 
Mention may also be made of (/) The Historical method, followed by 
Ursinus, and adopted in Jonathan Edwards's History of Bedemption ; and 
{g) The Allegorical method of Dannhauer, in which man is described as a 
wanderer, life as a road, the Holy Spirit aa a light, the church aa a candle- 
sti(d[, God as the end, and heaven aa the home ; so Bunyan's Holy War, 
and Howe's Living Temple. 

2. The Synthetic Method, which we adopt in this compendium, is both 
the most common and the most logical method of arranging the topics 
of theology. This method proceeds from causes to efTects, or, in the 
language of Hagenbach ( Hist Doctrine, 2 : 152 ), " starts from the highest 
principle, Ck)d, and proceeds to man, Christ, redemption, and finally to 
the end of all things. " In such a treatment of theology we may best 
urange our topics in the following order : 
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1st The ezistenoe of God. 

2cL The Soriptures a revelation from God. 

8d. The natare, decrees and works of God. 

4th. Man, in his original likeness to God and subsequent apostasy. 

5th. Bedemption, through the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 

6th. The nature and laws of the Christian church. 

7th. The end of the present system of things. 

y. Text-books in Thbolooy, valuable for reference :- 

1. Confeasiona : Bohaff, Creeds of Christendom. 

2. Compendiuma : H. B. Smith, System of Christian Theology ; A. A. 
Hodge, Outlines of Theology; £. H. Johnson, Outline of Systematic 
Theology ; Hovey, Manual of Theology and Ethics ; W. N. Clarke, Outline 
of Christian Theology ; Hase, Hutterus Bediyivus ; Luthardt, Compendium 
der Dogmatik ; Kurtz, Beligionslehre. 

8. Extended Treatiaea : Domer, System of Christian Doctrine ; Shedd, 
Dogmatic Theology ; Calvin, Institutes ; Charles Hodge, Systematic 
Theology ; Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics ; Baird, Elohim Bevealed ; 
Luthardt, Fundamental, Saving, and Moral Truths ; Phillippi, Glaubens- 
lehre ; Thomasius, Christ! Person und Werk. 

4. Collected Worka : Jonathan Edwards ; Andrew Fuller. 

5. Hiatoriea of Doctrine: Hamack; Hagenbach ; Shedd; Fisher; 
Sheldon ; Orr, Progress of Dogma. 

6. Monographa : Julius Mtiller, Doctrine of Sin ; Shedd, Discourses 
and Essays ; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity ; Domer, History of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ; Dale, Atonement; Strong, Christ 
in Creation ; Upton, Hibbert Lectures. 

7. Theiam: Martineau, Study of Beligion; Harris, Philosophical 
Basis of Theism ; Strong, Philosophy and Beligion ; Bruce, Apologetics ; 
Drummond, Ascent of Man ; Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ. 

8. Chriatian JSvidencea: Butler, Analogy of Natural and Bevealed 
Beligion ; Fisher, Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief ; Bow, Bampton 
{lectures for 1877 ; Peabody, Evidences of Christianity ; Mair, Christian 
Evidences ; Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian Beligion ; Matheson, 
Spiritual Development of St. Paul. 

9. Intellectual Philoaophy : Stout^ Handbook of Psychology ; Bowne, 
Metaphysics; Porter, Human Intellect; Hill, Elemenia of Psychology; 
Dewey, Psychology. 

10. Moral Philoaophy: Bobinson, Principles and Practice of Morality ; 
Smyth, Christian Ethics ; Porter, Elements of Moral Science ; Calderwood, 
Moral Philosophy; Alexander, Moral Science; Bobins, Ethics of the 
Christian Life. 

11. General Science : Todd, Astronomy ; Wentworth and TTill, Physics ; 
Bemsen, Chemistry ; Brigham, Geology ; Parker, Biology ; Martin, 
Physiology; Ward, Fairbanks, or West» Sociology; Walker, Political 
Economy. 
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12. T7ieologic<zl EncyelopoBdiaa : Sohaff-Herzog (English); MoClin- 
took and Strong ; Herzog (Second German Edition). 

13. Bible DioHonaries : Hastings ; Davis ; Oheyne ; Smiih (edited by 
Haokett). 

14. Commentaries: Meyer, on the New Testament; Philippic Lange, 
Sheddy Sanday, on the Epistie to the Bomans ; Cbdet, on John's Gospel ; 
Lightf oot, on Philippians and Oolossians ; Expositor's Bible, on the Old 
Testament books. 

15. Bibles: Amerioan Bevision (standard edition); Bevised Greek- 
English New Testament ( published by Harper & Brothers ) ; Annotated 
Paragraph ^ble (publi^ed by the London Beligions Traot Society) 
Stier and Tl^e, Polyglotten-BibeL 
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PAET 11. 

THE EXISTENOE OP GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

OBIQIK OF OUR IDBA OF GOD'S EXISTENCE. 

Qod is fhe infinite and perfect Spirit in whom ail things have their sonroe, 
support, and end. 

The existence of Qod is a first tmth ; in other words, the knowledge 
of Gk>d's existence is a rational intuition. Logically, it precedes and con- 
ditions all observation and reasoning. Ohronologically, only reflection 
upon the phenomena of nature and of mind occaaionB its rise in con- 
sciousness. 

L First truths in genhbaii. 

1. T?i6ir nature. 

A. Negatively .^A first truth is not (a) Truth written prior to conscious- 
ness upon the substance of the soul — for such passive knowledge implies a 
materialistic view of the soul ; (6) Actual knowledge of which the soul 
finds itself in possession at birth — for it cannot be proved that the soul 
has such knowledge ; (c) An idea, undeveloped at birth, but which has 
the power of self -development apart from observation and experience — for 
this is contrary to all we know of the laws of mental growth. 

B. Positively. — A first truth is a knowledge which, though developed 
upon occasion of observation and reflection, is not derived from observa- 
tion and reflection, — a knowledge on the contrary which has such logical 
priority that it must be assumed or supposed, in order to make any obser- 
vation or reflection possible. Such truths are not, therefore, recognized 
first in order of time ; some of them are assented to somewhat late in the 
mind's growth ; by the great majority of men they are never consciously 
formtdated at alL Yet they constitute the necessary assumptions upon 
which all other knowledge rests, and the mind has not only the inborn 
capacity to evolve them so soon as the proper occasions are presented, but 
the recognition of them is inevitable so soon as the mind begins to give 
account to itself of its own knowledge. 

2. Their criteria. The criteria by which first truths are to be tested 
are three: 

18 
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A. Their nmyeraality. By thk we mean, not that all men aaaent to 
them or nnderstand them when propounded in aoientifio form, but thftt all 
men manifest a praotioal belief in them by their language, actions, and 
expectations 

B. Their necessity. By this we mean, not that it is impossible to deny 
these truths, but that the mind is compelled by its very constitution to 
recognize them upon the occurrence of the proper conditions, and to 
employ them in its arguments to prove their non-existence. 

0. Their logical independence and priority. By this we mean that 
these truths can be resolyed into no others, and proved by no others ; that 
they are presupposed in the acquisition of all other knowledge, and can 
therefore be derived from no other source than an original cognitiye power 
of the mind. 

n. Thb ExxsmiGB OF God a first tbitth. 

1. That the knowledge of OocTa existence answers the first criterion 
qf universality^ is evident from the following considerations : 

A. It is an acknowledged fact that the vast majority of men have actu- 
ally recognized the existence of a spiritual being or beings, upon whom 
they conceived themselves to be dependent 

B. Those races and nations which have at first seemed destitute of such 
knowledge have uniformly, upon further investigation, been found to pos- 
sess it, so that no tribe of men with which we have thorough acquaintance 
can be said to be without an object of worship. We may presume that 
further knowledge will show this to be true of alL 

C. This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that those individuals, in 
heathen or in Ohristian lands, who profess themselves to be without any 
knowledge of a spiritual power or powers above them, do yet indirectly 
manifest the existence of such an idea in their minds and its positive influ- 
ence over them. 

D. This agreement among individuals and nations so widely separated 
in time and place can be most satisfactorily explained by supposing that it 
has its ground, not in accidental circumstances, but in the nature of man as 
man. The diverse and imperfectly developed ideas of the supreme Being 
which prevail among men are best accounted for as misinterpretations and 
perversions of an intuitive conviction common to alL 

2. That the knowledge of God's existence answers the second criterion 
of necessity f will be seen by considering : 

A. That men, under circumstances fitted to call forth this knowledge, 
cannot avoid recognizing the existence of God. In contemplating finite 
existence, there is inevitably suggested the idea of an infinite Being as its 
correlative. Upon occasion of the mind's perceiving its own finiteness, 
dependence, responsibility, it immediately and necessarily perceives the 
existence of an infinite and unconditioned Being upon whom it is depend- 
ent and to whom it is responsible. 
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R That men, in lirtae of their htunanity, have a oapadty for religion. 
This recognized capacity forreligion is proof that the idea of God is a neces- 
sary one. If the mind upon proper occasion did not evolve this idea, there 
would be nothing in man to which religion could appeal 

0. That he who denies God's existence must tacitly assume that existence 
in his very argument, by employing logical processes whose validity rests 
upon the fact of God's existence. The full proof of this belongs under the 
next head. 

3. That the knowledge of OocTs existence answers the third criterion 
of logical independence and priority, may be shown as follows : 

A. It is presupposed in all other knowledge as its logical condition and 
foundation. The validity of the simplest mental acts, such as sense-percep- 
tion, self-consdousness, and memory, depends upon the assumption that a 
God exists who has so constituted our minds that they give us knowledge 
of things as they are. 

B. The more complex processes of the mind, such as induction and de- 
duction, can be relied on only by presupposing a thinking Deity who has 
made the various parts of the universe and the various aspects of truth to 
correspond to each other and to the investigating &Mniltie8 of man. 

0. Our primitive belief in final cause, or, in other words, our convic- 
tion that all things have their ends, that design pervades the universe, 
involves a belief in God's existence. In assuming that there is a universe, 
that the universe is a rational whole, a system of thought-relations, we 
assume the existence of an absolute Thinker, of whose thought the 
universe is an expression. 

D. Our primitive belief in moral obligation, or, in other words, our 
conviction that right has universal authority, involves the belief in Gkni's 
existence. In assuming that the universe is a moral whole, we assume the 
existence of an absolute Will, of whose righteousness the universe is an 
expression. 

To repeat these four points in another form — the intuition of an Abso- 
lute Beason is (a) the necessary presupposition of all other knowledge, so 
that we cannot know anything else to exist except by assuming first of all 
that God exists ; (b) the necessary basis of all logical thought, so that we 
cannot put confidence in any one of our reasoning processes except by 
taking for granted that a thinking Deity has constructed our minds with 
reference to the universe and to truth ; (c) the necessary implication of our 
primitive belief in design, so that we can assume fdl ihings to exist for a 
purpose, only by making the prior assumption that a purposing God exists 
— can regard the universe as a thought, only by postulating the existence 
of an absolute Thinker ; and {d) the necessary foundation of our convic- 
tion of moral obligation, so that we can believe in the universal authority 
of right, only by assuming that there exists a God of righteousness who 
reveals his will both in the individual conscience and in the moral universe 
at large. We cannot prove that God is ; but we can show that, in order to 
the existence of any knowledge, thought, reason, conscience, in man, 
jfian must assume that God is. 
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HL OlHBB SUFPOBSD SOUBOIS OF OITB IdEA. OF Qod's EQaKBEOB. 

Our proof that the idea of God's existenoe is a rational intuition will not 
be complete, nntil we show that attempts to aoooont in other ways for the 
origin of the idea are insofficient, and require as their presapposition the 
very intuition which they woold sapplant or reduce to a secondary place. 
We claim that it cannot be derived from any other source than an original 
cognitiye power of the mind. 

1. Not from external reyelation, — ^whether oommunioated (a) through 
the Scriptures, or (b) through tradition ; for, unless man had from another 
source a previous knowledge of the existence of a God from whom such a 
revelation might come, the revelation itself could have no authority for 
him. 

2. Not from experience, —whether this mean (a) the sense-perception 
and reflection of the individual (Locke), (6) the accumulated results of the 
sensations and associations of past geneiations of the race (Herbert Spen- 
cer), or (c) the actual contact of our sensitive nature with God, the super- 
sensible reality, through the rdigious feeling (Newman Smyth). 

The first form of this theory is inconsistent with the fact that the idea 
of God is not the idea of a sensible or material object, nor a combination 
of such ideas. Since the spiritual and infinite are direct opposites of the 
material and finite, no experience of the latter can account for our idea of 
the former. 

The second form of the theory is open to the objection that the very first 
experience of the first man, equally with man's latest experience, presup- 
poses this intuition, as well aa the other intuitions, and therefore cannot be 
the cause of it. Moreover, even though this theory of its origin were cor- 
rect, it would still be impossible to think of the object of the intuition as 
not existing, and the intuition would still represent to us the highest meaa- 
ure of certitude at present attainable by man. If the evolution of ideas is 
toward truth instead of falsehood, it is the part of wisdom to act upon the 
hypothesis that our primitive belief is veracious. 

The third form of the theory seems to make God a sensuous object, to 
reverse the proper order of knowing and feeling, to ignore the fact that in 
all feeling there is at least some knowledge of an object, and to forget that 
the validity of this very feeling can be maintained only by previously 
awffimiug the existence of a rational Deity. 

8. Not from reasoning, — because 

(a) The actual rise of this knowledge in the great majority of minds is 
not the result of any conscious process of reasoning. On the other hand, 
upon occurrence of the prox>er conditions, it flashes upon the soul with the 
quickness and force of an immediate revelation. 

( b ) The strength of men's faith in God's existence is not proportioned to 
the strength of the reasoning faculty. On the other hand, men of greatest 
logical power are often inveterate sceptics, while men of unwavering faith 
are found among those who cannot even understand the argumenia for 
God's ex]0tence. 
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(c) There is more in fhis knowledge than reasoning oonld oyer haye 
furnished. Men do not limit their belief in GkKl to the jnst ooncltudons of 
argoment. The argaments for the divine existence, valuable as they are for 
purposes to be shown hereafter, are not sufficient by themselyes to warrant 
our conviction that there exists an infinite and absolute Being. It will 
appear upon examination that the a priori arg^ument is capable of proving 
only an abstract and ideal proposition, but can never conduct us to the 
existence of a real Being. It will appear that the a posteriori arguments, 
from merely finite existence, can never demonstrate the existence of the 
infinite. lii the words of Sir Wm. Hamilton ( Discussions, 23 ) — "A dem- 
onstration of the absolute from the relative is logically absurd, as in such 
a syllogism we must collect in the conclusion what is not distributed in 
the premises" — in short, from finite premises we cannot draw an infinite 
conclusion. 

{d) Neither do men arrive at the knowledge of God's existence by infer- 
ence; for inference is condensed syllogism, and, as a form of r^uBoning, is 
equally open to the objection just mentioned. We have seen, moreover, 
that aU logical processes are based upon the assumption of Gk>d's exiBtenoe. 
Evidently that which is presupposed in all reasoning cannot itself be proved 
by reasoning. 

IV. CONTBMTS OF THIS InTUITIOK. 

1. In this fundamental knowledge that God is, it is necessarily implied 
that to some extent men know intuitively what God is, namely, (a) a 
Reason in which their mental processes are grounded ; ( 6 ) a Power above 
them upon which they are dependent ; ( o ) a Perfection which imposes law 
upon their moral natures ; ( d } a Personality which they may recognize in 
prayer and worship. 

In maintaining that we have a rational intuition of God, we by no means 
imply that a presentative intuition of God is impossible. Such a presenta- 
tive intuition was perhaps characteristio of unffdlen man ; it does belong 
at times to the Ohristian ; it will be the blessing of heaven ( Mat. 5:8 — 
''the pure in heart . . . shall see God" ; Bev. 22 : 4 — "they shall see his 
face " ). Men's experiences of faoe-to-faoe apprehension of God, in danger 
and guilt, give some reason to believe that a presentative knowledge of 
God is the normal condition of humanity. But, as this presentative intui- 
tion of God is not in our present state universal, we here claim only that fdl 
men have a rational intuition of God. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the loss of love to God haa greatly 
obscured even this rational intuition, so that the revelation of nature and 
the Scriptures is needed to awaken, confirm and enlarge it, and the special 
work of the Spirit of Ohrist to make it the knowledge of friendship and 
conmiunion. Thus from knowing about God, we come to know God ( John 
17 : 8— ''This is life eternal, that they should know thee" ; 2 Tim. 1 : 12 
— "I know him whom I have believed " ). 

2. The Scriptures, therefore, do not attempt to prove the existence of 
God, but, on the other hand, both assume and dedare that the knowledge 
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that God is, is aniyerBal (Bom. 1 : 19-21, 28, 32 ; 2 : 16). Ood has inlaid 
the evidence of this fondamental truth in the vexy nature of man, so that 
nowhere is he without a witness. The preaoher may confidently follow the 
example of Scripture by assuming it. But he must also explicitly declare 
it, as the Scripture does. ''For the invisible things of him since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen" (juadoparai — spiritually viewed); the 
organ given for this purpose is the vcvq {voohfuva) ; but then — and this 
forms the transition to our next division of the subject — they are " per- 
ceived through the things that are made" (roZc irot^puwtv. Bom. 1 : 20). 
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CHAPTER II. 

CORROBOBATIVB EVIDENCES OF GOD'S EXISTENCE. 

Although the knowledge of God's existenoe is intoitiye, it may be expli- 
cated and confirmed by arguments drawn from the actual universe and 
from the abstract ideas of the human mind. 

Bemark 1. These arguments are probable, not demonstrative. For this 
reason they supplement each other, and constitute a series of evidences 
which is cumulative in its nature. Though, taken singly, none of them can 
be considered absolutely decisive, they together furnish a corroboration 
of our primitive conviction of GK>d's existence, which is of great practical 
value, and is in itself sufficient to bind the moral action of men. 

Bemark 2. A consideration of these arguments may also serve to expli- 
cate the contents of an intuition which has remaided obscure and only half 
conscious for lack of reflection. The arguments, indeed, are the efforts of 
the mind that already has a conviction of God's existence to give to itself a 
formal account of its beliei An exact estimate of their logical value and 
of their relation to the intuition which they seek to express in syllogistic 
form, is essential to any proper refutation of the prevalent atheistic and 
pantheistic reasoning. 

Bemark 8. The arguments for the divine existence may be reduced to 
four, namely : L The Oosmological ; n. The Teleological ; IIL The 
Anthropological; and lY. The OntologicaL We shall examine these in 
order, seeking first to determine the precise conclusions to which they 
respectively lead, and then to ascertain in what manner the four may be 
combined. 

L The OoshoiiOOIoaii ABOXTicBin!, or Abottmbnt from Ohakob m 
Natube. 

This is not properly an argument from effect to cause ; for the proposi- 
tion that every effect must have a cause is simply identical, and means only 
that every caused event must have a cause. It is rather an argument from 
begun existence to a sufficient cause of that beginning, and may be accu- 
rately stated as follows : 

Everything begun, whether substance or phenomenon, owes its existence 
to some producing cause. The universe, at least so far as its present form 
is concerned, is a thing begun, and owes its existence to a cause which is 
equal to its production. This cause must be indefinitely great. 

1. T7ie defects of the Coamological Argument, 

A. It is impossible to show that the universe, so far as its substance is 
concerned, has had a beginning. The law of causality declares, not that 

24 
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ereryihuig has a oftnae — for then God himself mnst have a oanae — but 
rattier that everything begnn has a oause, or in other words, that erery 
event or change has a caose. 

B. Granting that the nniyerse, so for as its phenomena are concerned, 
has had a oanse, it is impossible to show that any other cause is required 
than a cause within itself, such as the pantheist supposes. 

0. Granting that the universe must have had a cause outside of itself, it 
is impossible to show that this cause has not itself been caused, i, e, , consists 
of an infinite series of dependent causes. The principle of causality does 
not require that everything begun should be traced back to an uncaused 
cause ; it demands that we should assign a cause, but not that we should 
assign a first cause. 

D. Granting that the cause of the universe has not itself been caused, 
it is impossible to show that this cause is not finite, like the universe 
itself. The causfd principle requires a cause no greater than just sufficient 
to account for the effect 

2. The value of the Cosmoloffical Argument^ then, is simply this, — it 
proves the existence of some cause of the universe indefinitely great 
When we go beyond this and ask whether this cause is a cause of being, 
or merely a cause of change, to the universe ; whether it is a cause apart 
from the universe, or one with it ; whether it is an eternal cause, or a cause 
dependent upon some other cause ; whether it is intelligent or unintelli- 
gent, infinite or finite, one or many, — this arg^ument cannot assure u& 

n. Thh Tslbolooioaii ABOUHSirr, ob Aboumbmt fbox Obdxb Ain> 

XJSBFDIi CoiiIiOOATION IN NaTUBB. 

This is not properly an argument from design to a designer ; for that 
design implies a designer is simply an identical proposition. It may be 
more correctly stated as follows : Order and useful collocation pervading a 
system respectively imply intelligence and purpose as the cause of that order 
and collocation. Since order and useful collocation pervade the universe, 
there must exist an intelligence adequate to the production of this order, 
and a will adequate to direct this collocation to useful ends. 

1. JFurther explanations. 

A. The major premise expresses a primitive conviction. It is not 
invalidated by the objections : ( a ) that order and useful collocation may 
exist without being purposed — for we are compelled by our very mental 
constitution to deny this in all cases where the order and collocation 
pervade a system : ( & ) that order and useful collocation may result from the 
mere open^on of physical forces and laws — for these very forces and laws 
imply, instead of excluding, an originating and superintending intelligence 
andwilL 

B. The minor premise expresses a working-principle of all science, 
namely, that all things have their uses, that order pervades the universe, and 
that the methods of nature are rational methods. Evidences of this appear 
in the correlation of the chemical elements to each other ; in the fitness of 
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the inaniinate world to be the haaa and support of life ; in the typical forms 
and unity of plan apparent in the organic creation ; in the existence and 
cooperation of natural laws ; in cosmioal order and compensations. 

This minor premise is not inyalidated by the objections : (a) That we 
frequently misunderstand the end actually subserved by natural events and 
objects ; for the principle is, not that we necessarily Imow the actual end, 
but that we necessarily believe that there is some end, in every case of 
systematic order and collocation. (6) That the order of the universe is 
manifestly imperfect; for this, if granted, would argue, not absence of 
contrivance, but some special reason for imperfection, either in the limita- 
tions of the contriving intelligence itself, or in the nature of the end sought 
( as, for example, correspondence with the moral state aid probation of 
sinners). 

2. Defects of the TeleologiccU Argument These attach not to the 
premises but to the conclusion sought to be drawn therefrom. 

A. The argument cannot prove a personal God. The order and useful 
collocations of the universe may be only the changing phenomena of an 
impersonal intelligence and will, such as pantheism supposes. The finality 
may be only immanent finality. 

B. Even if this argument could prove personalily in the intelligence 
and will that originated the order of the universe, itcotdd not prove either 
the unity, the eternity, or the infinity of God ; not the unity — for the use- 
ful collocations of the universe might be the result of oneness of counsel, 
instead of oneness of essence, in the contriving intelligence ; not the eter- 
nity — for a created demiurge might conceivably have designed the universe ; 
not the infinity — since all marks of order and collocation within our obser- 
vation are simply finite. 

8. The vcUue of the TeleotogieaZ Argument is simply this, — it proves 
from certain useful collocations and instances of order which have clearly 
had a beginning, or in other words, from the present harmony of the uni- 
verse, that there exists an intelligence and will adequate to its contrivance. 
But whether this intelligence and vrill is personal or impersonal, creator or 
only fashioner, one or many, finite or infinite, eternal or owing its being to 
another, necessary or free, this argument cannot assure u& 

In it, however, we take a step forward. The causative power which we 
have proved by the Cosmological Argument has now become an intelligent 
and voluntary power. 

m. The ANTHBOPOiioaiOAii AsaxTiCBin!, ob ABauMENT fbom Man's 
Mezttaii Ain> MoBAii Natubb. 

This is an argument from the mental and moral condition of man to 
the existence of an Author, Lawgiver, and End. It is sometimes called 
the Moral Argument 

The argument is a complex one, and may be divided into three parts. 

1. Man*s intellectual and moral nature must have had for its author an 
intellectual and moral Being. The elements of the proof are as follows : — 
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(a) Man» as an inteUeottial and moral being, has bad a beginning upon 
the planet, (b) Material and unoonsoioaB forces do not afford a sufficient 
cause for man's reason* conscience, and free will (c) Man, as an effect, 
can be referred only to a canse possessing self-oonscionfiness and a moral 
natore, in other words, personality. 

2. Man's moral natore proves the existence of a holy Lawgiver and 
Jndge. The elements of the proof are : — (a) Oonscienoe recognizes the 
existence of a moral law which has supreme authority. ( b ) Known viola- 
tions of this moral law are followed by feelings of ill-desert and fears of 
judgment (c) This moral law, since it is not self-imposed, and these 
threats of jud^pnent, since they are not self-executing, respectively argue 
the existence of a holy will that has imposed the law, and of a punitive 
power that will execute the threats of the moral nature. 

3. Man's emotional and voluntary nature proves the existence of a 
Being who can furnish in himself a satisfying object of human affection 
and an end which will call forth man's highest activities and ensure his 
highest progress. 

Only a Being of power, wisdom, holiness, and goodness, and all these 
indefinitely greater than any that we know upon the earth, can meet this 
demand of the human souL Such a Being must exist Otherwise man's 
greatest need would be unsupplied, and belief in a lie be more productive 
of virtue than belief in the truth. 

A. The defects of the Anthropological Argument are : (a) It cannot 
prove a creator of the material universe. ( 6) It cannot prove the infinity 
of Qod, since man from whom we argue is finite. ( c ) It cannot prove the 
mercy of €k>d. But, 

B. The value of the Argument is, that it assures us of the existence of 
a personal Being, who rules us in righteousness, and who is the proper 
object of supreme affection and service. But whether this Being is the 
original creator of all things, or merely the author of our own existence, 
whether he is infinite or finite, whether he is a Being of simple righteous- 
ness or also of mercy, this argument cannot assure us. 

Among the arguments for the existence of God, however, we assign to 
this the chief place, since it adds to the ideas of causative power (which 
we derived from the Cosmological Argument) and of contriving intelli- 
gence (which we derived from the Teleological Argument), the far wider 
ideas of personality and righteous lordship. 

lY. The Ontologioaii Abotjicent, ob Abouhent fbox oub AnErrBAor 

AHD NeGBSSABT IdBAS. 

This argument infers the existence of God from the abstract and neces- 
sary ideas of the human mind. It has three forms : 

1. That of Samuel Clarke. Space and time are attributes of substance 
or being. But space and time are respectively infinite and eternal. There 
must therefore be an infinite and eternal substance or Being to whom these 
attributes belong. 
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Qillespie states the argument somewhat differently. Spaoe and time are 
modes of existence. But spaoe and time are respeddvely infinite and eter- 
nal There mnst therefore be an infinite and eternal Being who sabsists 
in these modes. Bnt we reply : 

Spaoe and time are neither attribntes of snbstanoe nor modes of exist- 
ence. The argument, if yalid, would prove that Gk>d is not mind but matter, 
for that conld not be mind, but only matter, of which space and time were 
either attributes or modes. 

2. That of Descartes. We have the idea of an infinite and perfect 
Being. This idea cannot be derived from imperfect and finite things. 
There must therefore be an infinite and perfect Being who is its cause. 

But we reply that this argument confounds the idea of the infinite with 
an infinite idea. Man's idea of the infinite is not infinite but finite, and 
from a finite effect we cannot argue an infinite cause. 

3. That of Anselm. We have the idea of an absolutely perfect Being. 
But existence is an attribute of perfection. An absolutely perfect Being 
must therefore exist 

But we reply that this argument confounds ideal existence witb real 
existence. Our ideas are not the measure of external reality. 

Although this last must be considered the most perfect form of the Onto- 
logical Argument, it is evident that it conducts us only to an ideal con- 
clusion, not to real existence. In common with the two preceding forms 
of the argument, moreover, it tacitly assumes, as already existing in the 
human mind, that very knowledge of GK>d's existence which it would derive 
from logical demonsfzation. It has value, therefore, simply as showing 
what God must be, if he exists at aU. 

But the existence of a Being indefinitely great, a personal Oause, Oon- 
triver and Lawgiver, has been proved by the preceding arguments ; for the 
law of parsimony requires us to apply the conclusions of the first three 
arguments to one Being, and not to many. To this one Being we may 
now ascribe the infinity and perfection, the idea of which lies at the basis 
of the Ontological Argument — ascribe them, not because they are demon- 
strably his, but because our mental constitution will not allow us to think 
otherwise. Thus clothing him with all perfections which the hxmuui mind 
can conceive, and these in illimitable fullness, we have one whom we may 
justly call God. 

As a logical process this is indeed defective, since all logic as well as all 
observation depends for its validity upon the presupposed existence of 
God, and since this particular process, even granting the validity of logic 
in general, does not warrant the conclusion that God exists, except upon a 
seoond assumption that our abstract ideas of infinity and perfection are to 
be applied to the Being to whom argument has actually conducted us. 

But although both ends of the logical bridge are confessedly wanting, the 
process may serve and does serve a more useful purpose than that of mere 
demonstration, namely, that of awakening, explicating, and confirming a 
conviction which, though the most fundamental of all, may yet have been 
partially slumbering for lack of thought. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

EBBOKEOUS EXPLAKATIOKS, AKD OONOLUSIOV. 

Anj oorrect explanation of the muTerae mnst postnlate an intaitive 
knowledge of the existence of the external world, of self, and of Gk>d. 
The desire for scientific nnitj, howeyer, has occasioned attempts to reduce 
these three factors to one, and according as one or another of the three has 
been regarded as the all-indosiye principle, the result has been MfttftriRliam, 
Matenidistic Idealism, or Idealistic Pantheism. This scientific impulse is 
better satisfied bj a system which we may designate as Ethical Monism. 

X. MaIBBIAIiIBM. 

Materialism is that method of thought which gives priority to matter, 
rather than to mind, in its explanations of the uniyerse. Upon this view, 
material atoms constitute the ultimate and fundamental reality of which 
all things, rational and irrational, are but combinations and phenomena. 
Force is regarded as a uniyersal and inseparable property of matter. 

The element of truth in materialism is the reality of the external world. 
Its error is in regarding the external world as having original and inde- 
pendent existence, and in regarding mind as its product 

In addition to the general error indicated above, we object to this system 
as follows : 

1. In knowing matter, the mind necessarily judges itself to be different 
in kind, and higher in rank, than the matter which it knows. 

2. Since the mind's attributes of (a) continuous identity, (6) self -activity, 
(c) unrelatedness to space, are different in kind and higher in rank than the 
attributes of matter, it is rational to conclude that mind is itself different in 
kind from matter and higher in rank then matter. 

8. Mind rather than matter must therefore be regarded as the original 
and independent entity, unless it can be scientifically demonstrated that 
mind is material in its origin and nature. But all attempts to explain the 
psychical from the physical, or the organic from the inorganic, are acknowl- 
edged f aQures. The most that can be claimed is, that psychical are always 
accompanied by physical changes, and that the inorganic is the basis and 
support of the organia Although the precise connection between the mind 
and the body is unknown, the fact that the continuity of physioal changes 
is unbroken in times of psychical activity renders it certain that mind is not 
transformed physioal force. If the facts of sensation indicate the depen- 
dence of mind upon body, the facts of volition equally indicate the depen- 
dence of body upon mind. 
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4. The materialistio theory, denying as it does the priority of spirit^ 
can fumifih no soffioient oanse for the highest featores of the existing 
uniyerse, namely, its personal inteUigenoes, its intoitiTe ideas, its free-will, 
its moral progress, its beUefs in Ood and immortaliiy. 

LL MatbbiaiiIbtio Idsaubm. 

Idealism proper is that method of thought which regards all knowledge 
as conversant only with affections of the percipient mind. 

Its element of tmth is the fact that these affections of the percipient 
mind are the conditions of our knowledge. Its error is in denying that 
through these and in these we know that which exists independenfly of our 
consciousness. 

The idealism of the present day is mainly a materiaUstio idealism. It 
defines matter and mind alike in terms of sensation, and regards both as 
opposite sides or successiye manifestations of one underlying and unknow- 
able force. 

To this view we make the following objections : 

1. Its dednition of matter as a *' permanent possibility of sensation " 
contradicts our intuitive judgment that, in knowing the phenomena of 
matter, we have direct knowledge of substance as underlying phenomena, 
as distinct from our sensationsy and as external to the mind which 
experiences these sensations. 

2. Its definition of mind as a "series of feelings aware of itself" 
contradicts our intuitive judgment that, in knowing the phenomena of 
mind, we have direct knowledge of a spiritual substance of which these 
phenomena are manifestations, which retains its identity independently of 
our consciousness, and which, in its knowing, instead of being the passive 
recipient of impressions from without, always acts from within by a power 
of its own. 

3. In so far as this theory regards mind as the obverse side of matter, 
or as a later and higher development from matter, the mere reference of 
both mind and matter to an underlying force does not save the theory from 
any of the difficulties of pure materialism already mentioned ; since in 
this case, equally with that, force is regarded as purely physical, and the 
priority of spirit is denied. 

4. In so far as this theory holds the underlying force of which matter 
and mind are manifestations to be in any sense intelligent or voluntary, it 
renders necessary the assumption that there is an intelligent and voluntazy 
Being who exerts this force. Sensations and ideas, moreover, are expli- 
cable only as manifestations of Mind. 

HL iDEAiiisno Paittheisic. 

Pantheism is that method of thought which conceives of the universe as 
the development of one intelligent and voluntary, yet impersonal, sub- 
stance, which reaches consciousness only in man. It therefore identifies 
God, not with each individual object in the universe, but with the totality 
of things. The current Pantheism of our day is idealistic. 
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The elemeniB of troth in Pantheiam are the intelligenoe and Tolnntari- 
neeB of Qod, and his immanence in the nnivene ; its enor lies in denying 
Gk>d's personality and tnumoendenoe. 

We object to this system as foUovs 

1. Its idea of God is self-contradictory, since it makes him infinite, yet 
consisting only of the finite ; absolute, yet existing in neceasary relation to 
the universe ; supreme, yet shut up to a process of self-eyolution and 
dependent for self-consoiousness on man; without self-determination, yet 
the cause of all that is. 

2. Its assumed unity of substance is not only without proof, but it directly 
contradicts our intaitiye judgments. These testify that we are not parts and 
particles of Qod, but distinct personal subsistences. 

8. It assigns no sufficient cause for that fact of the universe which is 
highest in rank, and therefore most needs explanation, namely, the exist- 
ence of personal intelligences. A substance which is itself unconscious, and 
under the law of necessity, cannot produce beings who are self-conscious 
and free. 

4. It therefore contradicts the affirmations of our moral and religious 
natures by denying man's freedom and responsibility ; by making Qod to 
include in himself all evil as well as all good ; and by precluding all prayer, 
worship, and hope of immortality. 

6. Our intuitive conviction of the existence of a God of absolute per- 
fection compels us to conceive of God as possessed of every highest quality 
and attribute of men, and therefore, especially, of that which constitnteB 
the chief dignity of the human spirit, its personality. 

fi. Its objection to the divine personality, that over against the Infinite 
there can be in eternity past no non-ego to call forth self-consciousness, is 
refuted by considering that even man's cognition of the non-ego logically 
presupposes knowledge of the ego, from which the non-ego is distinguished ; 
that, in an absolute mind, self-consciousness cannot be conditioned, as in 
the case of finite mind, upon contact with a not-self ; and that, if the dis- 
tinguishing of self from a not-self were an essential condition of divine 
self -consciousness, the eternal personal distinctions in the divine nature or 
the eternal states of the divine mind might furnish such a condition. 

IV. ErmoAii Monisu. 

Ethical Monism is that method of thought which holds to a single sub- 
stance, ground, or principle of being, namely, God, but which also holds 
to the ethical facts of God's transcendence as well as his immanence, and 
of God's personality as distinct from, and as guaranteeing, the personality 
of man* 

1. While Ethical Monism embraces the one element of truth contained 
in Pantheism — the truth that God is in all thingsand that all things are in 
God — it regards this scientific unity as entirely consistent with the facts of 
ethics — man's freedom, responsibility, sin, and guilt; in other words. 
Metaphysical Monism, or the doctrine of one substance, ground, or prin- 
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dple of being, is qiuilified by Psyohologioai Diudiam, or the dootrine that 
the Bonl is persoDally distinot from matter on the one hand, and from Qod 
on the other. 

2. In contrast then with the two errors of Pantheiam — the denial of 
Qod's transoendenoe and the denial of God's personality — Ethical Monism 
holds that the nniyerse, instead of being one with God and oonterminous 
with God, is but a finite, partial and progressiye manifestation of the divine 
Life : Matter being God's self -limitation under the law of Necessity ; 
Humanity being God's self -limitation under the law of Freedom ; Incarna- 
tion and Atonement being God's self-limitations under the law of Grace. 

8. The immanence of God, as the one substance, ground and principle 
of being, does not destroy, but rather guarantees, the individuality and 
rights of each portion of the universe, so that there is variety of rank and 
endowment. In the case of moral beingps, worth is determined by the 
degree of their voluntary recognition and appropriation of the divine. 
While God is all, he is also in all ; so making the universe a graded and pro- 
gressive manifestation of himself, both in his love for righteousness and 
his opposition to moral eviL 

4. Since Christ is the Logos of God, the immanent Ck)d, God revealed 
in Nature, in Humanity, in Bedemption, Ethical Monism recognizes the 
universe as created, upheld, and governed by the same Being who in the 
course of history was manifest in human form and who made atonement 
for human sin by his death on Calvary. The secret of the universe and 
the key to its mysteries are to be found in the Cross. 
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PART III. 

THE BGHIPTUBES A BEYELATION FBOM QOD. 



CHAPTER L 

PBELIKIKABT C0K8IDESATI0NS. 

L Bbabonb a priori fob BXFBOTma A BbvieciAtion fbox God. 

1. Needs of man's nature, Man's inteUectoal and moral nature requires, 
in order to preserve it from constant deterioration, and to ensure its moral 
growth and progresSy an authoritatiye and helpful revelation of religious 
tmth, of a higher and completer sort than any to which, in its present state 
of sin, it can attain by the use of its unaided powers. The proof of this 
proposition is partly psychological, and partly historicaL 

A. Psychological proof. — (a) Neither reason nor intuition throws light 
upon certain questions whose solution is of the utmost importanoe to us ; for 
example, Trinity, atonement* pardon, method of worship, personal existence 
after death. ( b ) Even the truth to which we arrive by our natural powers 
needs divine confirmation and authority when it addresses minds and wills 
perverted by sin. ( c ) To break this power of sin, and to famish encourage- 
ment to moral effort, we need a special revelation of the merciful and help- 
ful aspect of the divine nature. 

B. Historical prooL — (a) The knowledge of moral and religious truth 
possessed by nations and ages in which special revelation is unknown is 
grossly and increasingly imperiect. (6) Man's actual condition in ante- 
Christian times, and in modem heathen lands, is that of extreme moral 
depravity, (c) With this depravity is found a general conviction of help- 
lessness, and on the part of some nobler natures, a longing after, and hope 
of, aid from above. 

2. Presumption of supply. "What we know of God, by nature, affords 
ground for hope that these wants of our intellectoal and moral being will be 
met by a corresponding supply, in the shape of a special divine revelation. 
We argue this : 

(a) From our necessary conviction of God's wisdom. Having made 
man a spiritual being, for spiritual ends, it may be hoped that he will furnish 
the means needed to secure these ends. (6) From the actual, though incom- 
plete, revelation already given in nature. Since God has actually xuider- 
taken to make himself known to men, we may hope that he will finish the 
3 88 
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work he has begun. ( c ) From the general connection of want and snpply. 
The higher our needs, the more intricate and ingenious are, in general, the 
contriyanoeB for meeting them. We may therefore hope that the highest 
want will be all the more surely met (d) From analogies of nature and 
history. Signs of reparative goodness in nature and of forbearance in provi- 
dential dealings lead us to hope that, while justice is executed, God may 
still make known some way of restoration for sinners. 

We conclude this section upon the reasons a priori for expecting a 
revelation from God with the acknowledgment that the facts warrant that 
degree of expectation which we call hope, rather than that larger degree 
of expectation which we call assurance ; and this, for the reason that, while 
conscience gives proof that God is a God of holiness, we have not, from the 
light of nature, equal evidence that God is a God of love. Beason teaches 
man that, as a sinner, he merits condemnation ; but he cannot^ from reason 
alone, know that God will have mercy upon him and provide salvation. 
His doubts can be removed only by God*s own voice, assuring him of 
"redemption . . . the forgiveness of . . . trespasses" (Eph. 1 : 7) and 
revealing to him the way in which that forgiveness has been rendered possible. 

n. MaBKB of THB BsVEIi^TION MAN KAT BXFBOT. 

1. Aa to its subatance. We may expect this later revelation not to con- 
tradict^ but to confirm and enlarge, the knowledge of God which we derive 
from nature, while it remedies the defects of natural religion and throws 
light upon its problems. 

2. Aa to ita method. We may expect it to follow God's methods of 
procedure in other communications of truth. 

(a) That of continuous historical development,— that it will be given 
in germ to early ages, and will be more fuUy unfolded as the race is pre- 
pared to receive it 

( & ) That of original delivery to a single nation, and to single persons 
in that nation, that it may through them be conmiunicated to mankind. 

( c ) That of preservation in written and accessible documents, handed 
down from those to whom the revelation is first communicated. 

8. Aa to ita cUteatation, We may expect that this revelation will be 
accompanied by evidence that its author is the same being whom we have 
previously recognized as God of nature. This evidence must constitute (a) 
a manifestation of God himself ; (b) in the outward as well as the inward 
world ; ( c ) such as only God's power or knowledge can make ; and {d) such 
as cannot be counterfeited by the evil, or mistaken by the candid, souL 
In short we may expect God to attest by miracles and by prophecy, the 
divine mission and authority of those to whom he communicates a revelation. 
Some such outward sign would seem to be necessary, not only to assure 
the original recipient that the supposed revelation is not a vagary of his 
own imagination, but also to render the revelation received by a single 
individual authoritative to all ( compare Judges 6 : 17, 86-40 — Gideon 
asks a sign, for himself ; 1 K 18 : 36-88— Elijah asks a sign, for others). 
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Bat in order that onr poedtiTe proof of a divine revelation may not be 
embamuBed by the suspicion that the miraoaloas and prophetic elements 
in the Soriptare history create a presumption against its credibility, it 'will 
be desbable to take np at this point the general sabjeet of miraoles and 
prophecy. 

in. Mtp^ht^i, as ATI98IINO A DiyiHB BhVSLAXIOH. 

1. Definilixm of Miracle, 

A. Preliminary Definition. — A miracle is an event palpable to the 
senses, produced for a religious purpose by the immediate agency of Qod ; 
an event therefore which, though not contravening any law of nature, the 
laws of nature, if fully known, would not without this agency of Qod be 
competent to explain. 

This definition corrects several erroneous conceptions of the mirade : — 
(a) A miracle is not a suspension or violation of natural law; since 
natural law is in operation at the time of the miracle just as much as before. 
{h) A miracle is not a sudden product of natural agencies — a product 
merely foreseen, by him who appears to work it ; it is the effect of a will 
outside of nature, (c) A miracle is not an event without a cause ; since 
it has for its cause a direct volition of God. (d) A miracle is not an 
irrational or capricious act of God ; but an act of wisdom, performed in 
accordance with the immutable laws of his being, so that in the same cir- 
cumstances the same course would be again pursued. («) Amirade isnot 
contrary to experience ; since it is not contrary to experience for a new 
cause to be followed by a new effect. (/) A miracle is not a matter of 
internal experience, like regeneration or illumination ; but is an event pal- 
pable to the senses, which may serve as an objective proof to all that the 
worker of it is divinely commissioned as a religious teacher. 

B. Alternative and Preferable Definition. — A miracle is an event in 
nature, so extraordinary in itself and so coinciding with the prophecy or 
command of a religious teacher or leader, as fully to warrant the con- 
viction, on the part of those who witness it, that God has wrought it with 
the design of certifying that this teacher or leader has been commissioned 
by him. 

This definition has certain marked advantages as compared with the pre- 
liminary definition given above : — ( a ) It recognizes the immanence of 
God and his immediate agency in nature, instead of assuming an antithesis 
between the laws of nature and the will of God. (6) It regards the mii»> 
de as simply an extraordinary act of that same €k>d who is already present 
in all natural operations and who in them is revealing his general plan. 
( c ) It holds that natural law, as the method of Gk>d*s regular activity, in 
no way precludes unique exertions of his power when these will best secure 
his purpose in creation, (d) It leaves it possible that all mirades may 
have their natural explanations and may hereafter be traced to natural 
causes, while both mirades and their natural causes may be only names 
for the one and self-same will of God. («) It reconciles the daims of 
both sdence and religion : of science, by permitting any possible or prob- 
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able pb jEdoal antecedents of the loirade ; of religion, by maintaimng thai 
these yeiy antecedents together with the miracle itself are to be interpreted 
as signs of €k)d's special commission to him under vhoee teaching or 
leadership the mirade is inTought 

2. Po89iUlity of Miracle. 

An event in natore may be cansed by an agent in natnre yet above 
natnre. This is evident from the following considerations : 

(a) Lower forces and laws in nature are frequently counteracted and 
transcended by the higher ( as mechanical forces and laws by chemical, and 
chemical by vital), while yet the lower forces and laws are not suspended 
or annihilated, but are merged in the higher, and made to assist in accom- 
plishing purposes to which they are altogether unequal when left to them- 
selves. 

( 6 ) The human will acts upon its physical organism, and so upon nature, 
and produces results which nature left to herself never could accomplish, 
while yet no law of nature is suspended or violated. Qravitation still ope- 
rates upon the axe, even while man holds it at the surface of the water — 
for the aze still has weight (c/. 2 K. 6 : 5-7). 

( c ) In all free causation, there is an acting without means. Man acts 
upon external nature through his physical organism, but, in moving his 
physical organism, he acts directly upon matter. In other words, the 
human will can use means, only because it has the power of acting initiaUy 
wWumt means. 

{d) What the human will, considered as a supernatural force, and what 
the chemical and vital forces of nature itself, are demonstrably able to 
accomplish, cannot be regarded as beyond the power of God, so long as 
God dwells in and controls the universe. If man's will can act directly 
npon matter in his own physical organism, God's will can work imme- 
diately upon the system whidi he has created and which he sustains. In 
other words, if there be a God, and if he be a personal being, miracles are 
possible. The impossibiHiy of miradee can be maintained only upon prin- 
ciples of atheism or pantheism. 

( e) This possibility of miracles becomes doubly sure to those who see 
in Christ none other than the immanent God manifested to creatures. The 
Logos or divine Reason who is the principle of all growth and evolution 
can make Gx>d known only by means of successive new impartations of his 
energy. Since all progress implies increment, and Christ is the only 
source of life, the whole history of creation is a witness to the possibility 
of mirade. 

8. Probability of Miracles. 

A. We acknowledge that, so long as we confine our attention to nature, 
there is a presumption against miracles. Experience testifies to the uni- 
formity of natural law. A general uniformity is needful, in order to make 
possible a rational calculation of the future, and a proper ordering of life. 
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B. Bui we deny that this unif onidty of nature is abaolnte and uniyer- 
sal. ( a ) It ia not a tmth of reason that can have no exoeptions, like the 
axiom that a whole is greater than its parts. ( b ) Experience conld not 
warrant a belief in absolute and nniversal nnif ormity, unless experience 
were identical with absolute and uniyersaJ knowledge. ( c ) We know, on 
the contrary, from geology, that there have been breaks in this uniformity, 
such as the introduction of vegetable, animal and human life, which can- 
not be accounted for, except by the manifestation in nature of a super- 
natural power. 

0. Since the inworking of the moral law into the constitution and 
coxunse of nature shows that nature exists, not for itself, but for the con- 
templation and use of moral beings, it is probable that the Qod of nature 
will produce effeois aside from those of natural law, whenever there are 
suffidentiy important moral ends to be served thereby. 

D. The existence of moral disorder consequent upon the free acts of 
man's will, therefore, changes the presumption against miracles into a pre- 
sumption in their favor. The non-appearance of miracles, in this case, 
would be the greatest of wonders. 

E. As belief in the possibility of miracles rests upon our belief in the 
existence of a personal Gk>d, so belief in the probability of mirades rests 
upon our belief that Gk>d is a moral and benevolent being. He who has 
no God but a God of physical order will regard miracles as an impertinent 
intrusion upon that order. But he who yields to the testimony of con- 
science and regards Gk>d as a God of holiness, will see that man's unhoU- 
ness renders God's miraculous interposition most necessary to man and 
most becoming to God. Our view of miracles will therefore be determined 
by our belief in a moral, or in a non-moral, God. 

F. From the point of view of ethical monism the probability of miracle 
becomes even greater. Since God is not merely the intellectual but the 
moral Beason of the world, the disturbances of the world-order which are 
due to sin are the matters which most deeply affect him. Ohrist, the life of 
the whole system and of humanity as well, must suffer ; and, since we have 
evidence that he is merciful as well as just, it is probable that he will rec- 
tify the evil by extraordinary means, when merely ordinary means do not 
avaiL 

4. The amount of teatimony necessary to prove a miracle is no 
greater than that which is requisite to prove the occurrence of any other 
unusual but confessedly possible event. 

Hume, indeed, argued that a miracle is so contradictory of all human 
experience that it is more reasonable to believe any amount of testimony 
false than to believe a miracle to be true. 

The argument is fallacious, because 

( a ) It is chargeable with a petitio principii, in making our own i)er- 
sonal experience the measure of all human experience. The same principle 
would make the proof of any absolutely new fact impossible. Even though 
God should work a miracle, he could never prove it 
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( & ) It inTolvefl a self-oonisradiction, since it seeks to overthrow onr faith 
in human testimon j by addnoing to the contrary the general experience of 
men, of which we know only from testimony. This general experience, 
moreover, is merely negative, and cannot neutralize that which is positive, 
except upon principles which would invalidate bM testimony whatever. 

( c ) It requires belief in a greater wonder than those which it would 
escape. That multitudes of intelligent and honest men should against all 
their interests unite in deliberate and persistent falsehood, under the cir- 
cumstances narrated in the New Testament record, involves a change in the 
sequences of ziature far more incredible than the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles. 

5. Evidential force of Miracles, 

(a) Miracles are the natural accompaniments and attestations of new 
communications from God. The great epochs of miracles — represented by 
Moses, the prophets, the first and second comings of Christ — are coinci- 
dent with the great epochs of revelation. Miracles serve to draw attention 
to new truth, and cease when this truth has gained currency and foothold. 

(&) Miracles generally certify to the truth of doctrine, not directly, but 
indirectly ; otherwise a new miracle must needs accompany each new 
doctrine taught. Miracles primarily and directly certify to the divine com- 
mission and authority of a religious teacher, and therefore warrant accept- 
ance of his doctrines and obedience to his commands as the doctrines and 
commands of Qod, whether these be communicated at intervals or all 
together, orally or in written documents. 

(o) Mirades, therefore, do not stand alone as evidences. Power alone 
cannot prove a divine commission. Puriiy of life and doctrine must go 
^th the miracles to assure uf> that a religious teacher has come from God. 
The miracles and the doctrine in this manner mutually support each other, 
and form parts of one whole. The internal evidence for the Christian 
system may have greater power over certain minds and over certain ages 
than the external evidence. 

id) Yet the Christian miracles do not lose their value as evidence in the 
process of ages. The loftier the structure of Christian life and doctrine the 
greater need that its foundation be secure. The authority of Christ as a 
teacher of supernatural truth rests upon his miracles, and especially upon 
the miracle of his resurrection. That one miracle to which the church 
looks back as the source of her life carries with it irresistibly all the other 
mirades of the Scripture record ; upon it alone we may asdelj rest the 
proof that the Scriptures are an authoritative revelation from Qod. 

(e) The resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ — by which we mean 
his coming forth from the sepulchre in body as weU as in spirit — is demon- 
strated by evidence as varied and as conclusive as that which proves to us 
any single ibct of ancient history. Without it Christianity itself is inexpli- 
cable, as is shown by the failure of all modem rationalistic theories to 
account for its rise and progress. 
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6. CowUerfeit Miracles, 

Smoe onl J an act direotly wrought b j Qod can properly be caUed a 
miracle, it f ollowB that sarpriaing eyents brought about by evil apirits or 
by men, through the use of natural agencies beyond our knowledge, are 
not entitled to this appellation. The Scriptures recognize the existence of 
such, but denominate them "lying wonders" ( 2 Thess. 2:9). 

These counterfeit miracles in various ages argue that the belief in miracles 
is natural to the race, and that somewhere there must exist the true. They 
serve to show that not aU supernatural occurrences are divine, and to impress 
upon us the necessity of careful examination before we accept them aa 
divine. 

False miracles may commonly be distinguished from the true by ( a) their 
accompaniments of immoral conduct or of doctrine contradictory to truth 
already revealed — as in modem spiritualism ; ( 6) their internal character- 
istics of inanity iuid extravagance — as in the liquefaction of the blood of 
St Januarius, or the miracles of the Apocryphal New Testament ; ( c ) the 
insufficiency of the object which they are designed to further — as in the 
case of Apolloniua of l^ana, or of the miracles said to accompany the pub- 
lication of the doctrines of the immaculate conception and of the papal 
infallibility; (d) their lack of substantiating evidence — as in mediaeval 
mirades, so seldom attested by contemporary and disinterested witnesses ; 
(e) their denial or undervaluing of God's previous revelation of himself in 
nature — as shown by the neglect of ordinary means, in the cases of Faith- 
cure and of so-called Ghristian Science. 

IV. Pbophbot as ATUttrrina a Divimb Revblatiok. 

We here consider prophecy in its narrow sense of mere prediction, 
reserving to a subsequent chapter the consideration of prophecy as inter- 
pretation of the divine will in geneiaL 

1. Deftnition. Prophecy is the foretelling of future events by virtue of 
direct communication from Gk>d — a foretelling, therefore, which, though 
not contravening any laws of the human mind, those laws, if fully known, 
would not, without this agency of God, be sufficient to explain. 

2. Relation of JProphecy to Miracles, Miracles are attestations of 
revelation proceeding from divine power ; prophecy is an attestation of rev- 
elation proceeding from divine knowledge. Only God can know the con- 
tingencies of the future. The possibiliiy and probability of prophecy may 
be argued upon the same grounds upon which we argue the possibility and 
probability of miracles. As an evidence of divine revelation, however, 
prophecy possesses two advantages over mirades, namely : (a) The proof, 
in the case of prophecy, is not derived from ancient testimony, but is under 
our eyes. ( & ) The evidence of miracles cannot become stronger, whereas 
every new fulfilment adds to. the argument from prophecy. 

8. Requirements in Prophecy^ considered as an Evidence of Revela- 
tion. ( a ) The utterance must be distant from the event ( b ) Nothing 
must exist to suggest the event to merely natural prescience, (c) The 
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utterance mnst be free from ambigoity. (d) Yet it mnst not be so pre- 
cise as to secure its o\m fulfilment. ( 6 ) It must be followed in due time 
by the eyent predicted. 

4. General Features of Prophecy in the Scriptures, (a) Its large 
amount — occupying a great portion of the Bible, and extending over many 
hundred years. ( 6) Its ethical and religious nature — the events of the 
future being regarded as outgrowths and results of men's present attitude 
toward God. (o) Its unity in diversiiy — finding its central point in 
Christ the true servant of God and deliverer of his people. ( ef) Its actual 
fulfilment as regards many of its predictions — while seeming non-fulfil- 
ments are explicable from its figurative and conditional nature. 

5. Messianio Prophecy in general, (a) Direct predictions of events 
— 80 in Old Testament prophecies of Christ's birth, suffering and subse- 
quent glory. ( 6 ) General prophecy of the Kingdom in the Old Testa- 
ment, and of its gradual triumph. ( c ) Historical types in a nation and 
in individuals— as Jonah and David, (d) Prefigurations of the future 
in rites and ordinances-^ as in sacrifice, drcumoision, and the passover. 

6. Special Prophecies uttered by Christ (a) As to his own death 
and resurrection. ( 6 ) As to events occurring between his death and the 
destruction of Jerusalem ( multitudes of impostors ; wars and rumors of 
wars ; famine and pestilence), (c) As to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Jewish polity (Jerusalem compassed with armies; abomination of 
desolation in the holy place ; fiight of Christians ; misery ; massacre ; dis- 
persion), (cf) As to the world-wide diffusion of his gospel (the Bible 
already the most widely circulated book in the world ). 

7. On the double sense of Prophecy, 

(a) Certain prophecies apparently contain a fulness of meaning which 
is not exhausted by the event to which they most obviously and literally 
refer. A prophecy which had a partial fulfilment at a time not remote 
from its utterance, may find its chief fulfilment in an event far distant 
Since the principles of God's administration find ever recurring and ever 
enlarging illustration in history, prophecies which have already had a 
partial fulfilment may have whole cycles of fulfilment yet before them. 

( & ) The prophet was not always aware of the meaning of his own proph- 
ecies ( 1 Pet. 1 : 11 ). It is enough to constitute his prophecies a proof of 
divine revelation, if it can be shown that the correspondences between 
them and the actual events are such as to indicate divine wisdom and pur- 
pose in the giving of them — in other words, it is enough if the inspiring 
Spirit knew their meaning, even though the inspired prophet did not 

8. Purpose of Prophecy — so far a^ it is yet unfulfilled, (a) Not to 
enable us to map out the details of the future ; but rather ( 6 ) To give gen- 
eral assurance of God's power and f oreseemg wisdom, and of the certainty 
of his triumph ; and ( c ) To furnish, after fulfilmenti the proof that God 
saw the end from the beginning. 
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9. JEvidentUU force of Prophecy -^ so far €is it iafulflllecL Prophecy, 
like mimdles, does not stand alone as evidenoe of the divine commission of 
the Soriptare -writen and teachers. It is simply a corroboratiye attesta- 
tion* which unites with miiables to prove that a religious teacher has come 
from God and speaks with divine authority. We cannot, however, dispense 
with this portion of the evidences, — for unless the death and resurrection 
of Christ are events foreknown and foretold by himself, aa well as by the 
ancient prophets, we lose one main proof of his authority as a teacher sent 
fromGk>d. 

Having thus removed the presumption originally existing against mir- 
acles and prophecy, we may now consider the ordinary laws of evidence 
and determine the rules to be followed in estiqaating the weight of the 
Scripture testimony. 

Y. PBZNCIPIJBS of HI89X>BIOAIi EvmBNOB AFKUOABIiB TO THB PbOOF OF 

A DiviNB BovsnAXiON ( mainly derived from (Jreenleaf , Testimony of the 
Evangelists, and from Starkie on Evidence ). 

1. As to documentary evidence, 

(a) Documents apparently andenti not bearing upon their face the 
marks of forgery, and found in proper custody, are presumed to be genuine 
until sufficient evidence is brought to the contrary. The New Testament 
documents, since they are found in the custody of the church, their natural 
and legitimate depository, must by this rule be presumed to be genuine. 

(6) Copies of andent documents, made by those most interested in their 
faithfulness, are presumed to correspond with the originals, even although 
those originals no longer exist Since it was the church's interest to have 
faithful copies, the burden of proof rests upon the objector to the Christian 
documents. 

( c ) In determining matters of fact, after the lapse of considerable time, 
documentary evidence is to be allowed greater weight than oral testimony. 
Neither memory nor tradition can long be trusted to give absolutely correct 
accounts of particular facts. The New Testament documents, therefore, 
are of greater weight in evidence than tradition would be, even if only 
thirty years had elapsed since the death of the actors in the scenes they 
relate. 

2. Aa to testimony in general. 

(a) In questions as to matters of fact, the proper inquiry is not whether 
it is possible that the testimony may be false, but whether l^ere is sufficient 
probability that it is true. It is unfair, therefore, to allow our examination 
of the Scripture witnesses to be prejudiced by suspicion, merely because 
their story is a sacred one. 

( & ) A proposition of fact is proved when its truth is established by com- 
petent and satisfactory evidence. By competent evidence is meant such 
evidence as the nature of the thing to be proved admits. By satis&ctory 
evidence is meant that amount of proof which ordinarily satisfies an 
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nnprejadioed mind b^ond a reasonable donbt Soriptare foots are there- 
fore proved when they are established by that kind and degree of evidence 
which would in the affiurs of ordinary life satisfy the mind and conscience 
of a common man. When we have this kind and degree of evidence it is 
unreasonable to require more. 

(c) In the absence of circumstances which generate suspicion, every 
witness is to be presumed credible, until the contrary is shown ; the burden 
of impeaching his testimony lying upon the objector. The principle which 
leads men to give true witness to facts is stronger than that which leads 
them to give folse witnesa It is therefore unjust to compel the Christian 
to establish the credibility of his witnesses before proceeding to adduce 
their testimony, and it is equally unjust to allow the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of a profane writer to outweigh that of a Ohristian writer. Christian 
witnesses should not be considered interested, and therefore untrustworthy ; 
for they became Christians against their worldly interests, and because they 
could not resist the force of testimony. Varying accounts among them 
should be estimated as we estimate the varying accounts of profane writers. 

(d) A slight amount of positive testimony, so long as it is uncontradicted, 
outweighs a very great amount of testimony that is merely negative. The 
silence of a second witness^ or his testimony that he did not see a certain 
aUeged occurrence, cannot coimtorbalance the positive testimony of a first 
witness that he did see it We should therefore estimate the silence of pro- 
fane writers with regard to facts narrated in Scripture precisely as we should 
estimate it if the facts about which they are silent were narrated by other 
profone writers, instead of being narrated by the writers of Scripture. 

(e) ** The credit due to the testimony of witnesses depends upon : first, 
their ability ; secondly, their honesl^ ; thirdly, their nimiber and the con- 
sistency of their testimony; fourthly, the conformity of their testimony with 
experience ; and fifthly, the coincidence of their testimony with collateral 
circumstances. " We confidently submit the New Testament witnesses to 
each and all of these tests. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

POBmyS PB00F8 THAT THB SOBIPTUBBS ABB A DnriKE 
BEYELATION. 

L Thb ChnnnmniBfls of thb GHBisnAK Dooctxentb, or proof that the 
books of the Old and New Testaments were written at the age to whioh they 
are aasigned and by the men or class of men to whom they are ascribed. 

1. Oenuinenesa of the Books of the New Testament, 
We do not need to addnoe proof of the existence of the books of the New 
Testament as far back as the third century, for we possess manuscripts of 
ihem which are at least fourteen hundred years old, and« since the third 
oentory, references to them haye been inwoven into flJl history and litera- 
ture. We begin our proof, therefore, by showing that these documents not 
only existed, but were generally accepted as genume, before the close of 
the second century. 

A. All the books of the New Testament, with the single exception of 
2 Peter, were not only received as genuine, but were used in more or less 
collected form, in the latter half of the second century. These collections 
of writings, so slowly transcribed and distributed, imply the long continued 
previous existence of the separate books, and forbid us to fix their origin 
later than the first half of the second century. 

(a) Tertullian (160-230) appeals to the 'New Testament' as made up of 
the 'GkNspels* and 'Apostles.' He vouches for the genuineness of the four 
gospels, the Acts, 1 Peter, 1 John, thirteen epistles of Paul, and the Apoca- 
lypse ; in shorty to twenty-one of the twenty-seven books of our Canon. 

( b ) The Muratorian Canon in the West and the Peshito Yendon in the 
East ( having a common date of about 160) in their catalogues of the New 
Testament writings mutually complement each other's slight deficiencieB, 
and together witness to the fact that at that time every book of our present 
New Testament, with the exception of 2 Peter, was received as genuine. 

( ) The Canon of Mardon ( 140), though rejecting all the gospels but 
that of Luke, and all the epistles but ten of Paul's, shows, nevertheless, 
that at that early day ''apostolic writings were regarded as a complete 
original rule of doctrine." Even Mardon, moreover, does not deny the 
genuineness of those writings which for doctrinal reasons he rejects. 

B. The Christian and Ai>ostolio Fathers who lived in the first half of 
the second century not only quote from these books and allude to them, 
but testify that they were written by the apostles themselves. We are 
therefore compelled to refer their origin still further back, namely, to the 
first century, when the apostles lived. 
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(a) IrensBus ( 120-200) mentions and qaotes the four gospels by name, 
and among them the gospel aooording to John : '' Afterwards John, the 
disciple of the Lord, who also leaned ni)on his breast, he likewise published 
a gospel, while he dwelt in Ephesos in Asia." And IrensBus was the dis- 
ciple and friend of Polyoarp ( 80-166 ), who was himself a personal acqnain- 
tanoe of the Apostle John. The testimony of IrensBus is yirtnallj the 
evidence of Poljcarp, the contemporary and friend of the Apostle, that each 
of the gospels was written by the person whose name it bears. 

(6) Justin Martyr (died 148) speaks of 'memoirs (airofivrffioveifiaTa) of 
Jesos Christ,' and his quotations, though sometimes made from memory^ 
are evidently cited from our gospels. 

(c) Papias ( 80-164 ), whom IrensBus calls a 'hearer of John,' testifies 
that Matthew ** wrote in the Hebrew dialect the sacred oracles ( ra Myta )/' 
and that ** Mark, the interpreter of Peter, wrote after Peter, (wrregtw Rtrpt^ ) 
[ or under Peter's direction ], an unsystematic account ( ov rd^ei ) " of the 
same events and discourses. 

( d ) The Ai)Ostolio Fathers, ~ Clement of Bome ( died 101 ), Ignatius of 
Antioch (martyred 115), and Polycarp (80-166), — companions and friends 
of the apostles, have left us in their writings over one hundred quotations 
from or allusions to the New Testament writings, and among these every 
book, except four minor epistles (2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John) is repre- 
sented. 

( 6 ) In the synoptic gospels, the omission of all mention of the fulfil- 
ment of Christ's prophecies with regard to the destruction of Jerusalem is 
evidence that these goex>els were written before the oconirence of that 
event In the Acts of the Aposties, universally attributed to Luke, we have 
an allusion to 'the former treatise', or the gospel by the same author, which 
must, therefore, have been written before the end of Paul's first imprison- 
ment at Bome, and probably with the help and sanction of that apostie. 

C. It is to be presumed that this acceptance of the New Testament doc- 
uments as genuine, on the part of the Fathers of the churches, was for 
good and sufficient reasons, both internal and external, and this presump- 
tion is corroborated by the following considerations : 

( a ) There is evidence that the early churches took every care to assure 
themselves of the genuineness of these writings before they accepted them. 

(6 ) The style of the New Testament writings, and their complete cor- 
respondence with all we know of the lands and times in which they profess 
to have been written, affords convincing proof that they belong to the 
apostolic age. 

( c ) The genuineness of the fourth gospel is confirmed by the fact that 
Tatian ( 155-170 ), the Assyrian, a disciple of Justin, repeatedly quoted it 
without naming the author, and composed a Harmony of our four gospels 
which he named the Diatessaron ; while Basilides ( 130) and Yalentinus 
( 150 ), the Gnostics, both quote from ii 
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(d) The epiflde to the Hebrews appears to have been aooepted dnxisg 
the first oentojy after it was written ( so CUement of Borne, Justin Martyr, 
and the Peshito Version witness). Then for two centuries, especially in 
the Roman and North African churches, and probably because its internal 
characteristics were inconsistent with the tradition of a Pauline authorship, 
its genuineness was doubted (so Tertullian, Cyprian, Irenasus, Muratorian 
Oanon). At the end of the fourth century, Jerome examined the evidence 
and decided in its favor; Augustine did the same; the third Council of 
Carthage formally recognized it (897) ; from that time the Latin churches 
united with the East in receiving it, and thus the doubt was finally and 
forever removed. 

(e) As to 2 Peter, Jude, and 2 and 8 John, the epistles most frequently 
held to be spurious, we may say that, although we have no conduaive 
external evidence earlier than A. D. 160, and in the case of 2 Peter none 
earlier than A. D. 230-260, we may fairly urge in favor of their genuine- 
ness not only their internal characteristics of literary style and moral value, 
but also the general aooei^tance of them all since the third century as the 
actual productions of the men or class of men whose names they bear. 

(/) Upon no other hypothesis than that of their genuineness can the 
general acceptance of these four minor epistles since the third century, and 
of all the other books of the New Testament since the middle of the second 
century, be satisfactorily accounted for. If they had been mere collections 
of floating legends, they could not have secured wide circulation as sacred 
books for which Christians must answer with their blood. If they had been 
forgeries, the churches at large could neither have been deceived as to 
their previous non-existence, nor have been induced unanimously to pre- 
tend that they were ancient and genuine. Inasmuch, however, as other 
accounts of their origin, inconsistent with their genuineness, are now cur- 
rent, we proceed to examine more at length the most important of these 
opposiDg views. 

D. Rationalistic Theories as to the origin of the gospels. These are 
attempts to eliminate the miraculous element from the New Testament 
records, and to reconstruct the sacred history upon principles of naturalism. 

Against them we urge the general objection that they are unscientific in 
their principle and method. To set out in an examination of the New Tes- 
tament documents with the assumption that all history is a mere natural 
development, and that mirades are therefore impossible, is to make history 
a matter, not of testimony, but of a priori speculation. It indeed renders 
any history of Christ and his ai>06tles impossible, since the witnesses whose 
testimony with regard to mirades is discredited can no longer be con- 
sidered worthy of credence in their account of Christ's life or doctrine. 

1st The Myth-theory of Strauss ( 1808-1874 ). 

According to this view, the gospels are crystallizations into stary of Mes- 
sianic ideas which had for several generations filled the minds of imagina- 
tive men in Palestine. The myth is a narrative in which such ideas are 
unconsdously dothed, and from whidi the dement of intentional and 
deliberate deception is absent 
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We object to the Myth-theory of Stranas, that 

(a) The time between the death of Ohrist and the publication of the 
gospels was far too short for the growth and consolidation of such mythi- 
cal h]storie& Myths, on the contrary, as the Indian, Greek, Boman and 
Scandinavian instances bear witness, are the slow growth of centuries. 

( 6 ) The first century was not a century when sach formation of myths 
was possible. Instead of being a crednlons and imaginative age, it was an 
age of historical inquiry and of Sadduceeism in matters of religion. 

( c ) The gospels cannot be a mythical outgrowth of Jewish ideas and 
expectations, because, in their main features, they run directly counter to 
these ideas and expectations. The sullen and exclusive nationalism of the 
Jews could not have given rise to a gospel for all nations, nor could their 
expectations of a temporal monarch have led to the story of a suffering 
Messiah. 

(d) The belief and propagation of such myths are inconsistent with 
what we know of the sober characters and self -sacrificing lives of the 
apostles. 

(e) The mythical theory cannot account for the acceptance of the 
gospels among the Qentiles, who had none of the Jewish ideas and expec- 
tations. 

(/) It cannot explain Ohristianity itself, with its belief in Christ's crud- 
flxion and resurrection, and the ordinances which commemorate these facta 

2nd. The Tendency-theory of Baur ( 1792-1860 ). 

This maJTitainfl that the gospels originated in the middle of the second 
century, and were written under assumed names as a means of reconciling 
opposing Jewish and Oentile tendencies in the church. ''These great 
national tendencies find their satisfaction, not in events corresponding to 
them, but in the elaboration of conscious fictions." 

We object to the Tendency-theory of Baur, that 

( a ) The destructive criticism to which it subjects the gospels, if applied 
to secular documents, would deprive us of any certain knowledge of the 
past, and render all history impossible. 

( 6 ) The antagonistic doctrinal tendencies which it professes to find in 
the several gospels are more satisfactorily explained as varied but consistent 
aspects of the one system of truth held by all the aposties. 

( c ) It is incredible that productions of such literary power and lofty 
religious teaching as the gospels should have efprung up in the middle of 
the second century, or that, so springing up, they should have been pub- 
lished under assumed names and for covert ends. 

( d ) The theory requires us to believe in a moral anomaly, namely, that 
a faithful disciple of Ohrist in the second century could be guilty of fabri- 
cating a life of his master, and of claiming authority for it on the ground 
that the author had been a companion of Christ or his aposties. 
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( e ) This theory oaimot aooocmt for the universal aooeptanoe of the goe- 
pelfi at the end of the second century, among widely separated commtmi- 
tiee where reverence for writingB of the apostles was a mark of orthodoxy, 
and where the Gnostic heresies wonld have made new docnments instantly 
liable to snspidon and searching examination. 

(/) The acknowledgment by Baor that the epistles to the Romans, Qala- 
tians and Corinthians were written by Paul in the first oentory is fatal to 
his theory, since these epistles testify not only to miracles at the period 
at which they were written, but to the main events of Jesos' life and to the 
mirade of his resorreotion, as facts akeady long acknowledged in the 
Christian church. 

8d. The Bomanoe-theory of Benan ( 1828-1892 ). 

This theory admits a basis of tmth in the gospels and holds that they 
all belong to the centory following Jesns' death. ''According to" Mat- 
thew, Mark, etc., however, means only that Matthew, Mark, etc., wrote 
these gospels in substance. Benan claims that the facts of Jesns* life were 
so snblimated by enthusiasm, and so overlaid with pious fraud, that the gos- 
pels in their present form cannot be accepted as genuine, — in short, the 
gospels are to be regarded as historical romances which have only a foun- 
dation in fact 

To this Bomance-theory of Benan, we object that 

( a ) It involves an arbitrary and partial treatment of the Christian doc- 
uments. The claim that one writer not only borrowed from others, but 
interpolated ad libitum, is contradicted by i^e essential agreement of the 
manuscripts as quoted by the Fathers, and as now extant 

( 6 ) It attributes to Christ and to the apostles an alternate fervor of 
romantic enthusiasm and a false pretense of miraculous power which are 
utterly irreconcilable with the manifest sobriety and holiness of their lives 
and teachings. If Jesus did not work mirades, he was an impostor. 

( c) It fails to account for the power and progress of the gospel, as a 
system directly opposed to men's natural tastes and prepossessions — a 
system which substitutes truth for romance and law for impulse. 

4th. The Development-theory of Hamack ( bom 1851). 

This holds Christianity to be a historical development from germs which 
were devoid of both dogma and miracle. Jesus was a teacher of ethics, 
&nd the original gospel is most clearly represented by the Sermon on the 
Mount. Greek influence, and especially that of the Alexandrian philoso- 
phy, added to this gospel a theological and supernatural element, and so 
changed Christianify from a life into a doctrine. 

We object to the Development-theory of Hamack, that 

(a) The Sermon on the Mount is not the sum of the gospel, nor its 
original form. Mark is the most original of the gospels, yet Mark omits 
the Sermon on the Mounts and Mark is preeminently the gospel of the 
miracle-worker. 
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( 6 ) All four gospels lay the emphasis, not on Jesus' life and ethioel 
teaohing, but on his death and resnrreotion. Matthew implies Ohiist's 
deity when it asserts his absolute knowledge of the Father (11 : 27), his 
nniyersal judgeship (25 : 82), his supreme authority (28 : 18), and his 
omnipresence (28 : 20), while the phrase ''Son of man" implies that he ia 
alflo"Sonof Gk)d." 

( c ) The preezistenoe and atonement of Christ oannot be regarded as 
accretions upon the original gospel, since these find expression in Paul 
who wrote before any of our evangelists, and in his epistleB anticipated the 
Logos-doctrine of John. 

( d) We may grant that Greek influence, through the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, helped the New Testament writers to discern what was already 
present in the life and work and teaching of Jesus ; but, like the microscope 
which discoyers but does not create, it added nothing to the substance of 
the faith* 

(6) Though Mark says nothing of the virgin-birth because his stony is 
limited to what the apostles had witnessed of Jesus' deeds, Matthew appar- 
ently gives us Joseph's story and Luke gives Mary's story — both stoxies 
naturally published only after Jesus' reeoireotion. 

(/) The larger understanding of doctrine after Jesus' death was itself 
predicted by our Lord (John 16 : 12). The Holy Spirit was to bring his 
teachings to remembrance, and to guide into all the truth (16 : 18), and 
the apostles were to continue the work of teaching which he had begun 
(Acts 1 : 1). 

2. Oenuinene88 of the Books of the Old Testament 

Since nearly one half of the Old Testament is of anonymous authorship 
and certain of its books may be attributed to definite histoiic characters 
only by way of convenient classification or of literary personification, we 
here mean by genuineness honesty of purpose and freedom from any- 
thing counterfeit or intentionally deceptive so far as respects the age or 
the authorship of the documents. 

We show the genuineness of the Old Testament books : 
( a ) From the witness of the New Testament, in which all but six books 
of the Old Testament are either quoted or alluded to as genuine. 

( 5 ) From the testimony of Jewish authorities, ancient and modem, 
who declare the same books to be sacred, and only the same books, that 
are now comprised in our Old Testament Scriptures, 

( c ) From the testimony of the Septuagint translation, dating from the 
first half of the third century, or from 280 to 180 B. 0. 

(d) From indications that soon after the exile, and so early as the 
times of Ezra and Nehemiah ( 500-450 B. C. ), the Pentateuch together with 
the book of Joshua was not only in existence but was regarded as authori- 
tative. 

( 6 ) From the testimony of the Samaritan Pentateudi, dating from the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah (500-450 B. C. ). 
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(/) From the finding of ''the book of the law" in the temple, in the 
eighteenth year of King Josiah, or in 621 B. 0. 

{g) From references in the prophets Hosea ( B. 0. 743-737) and AmoB 
(759-746) to a course of divine teaching and revelation extending far back 
of their day. 

( h ) From the repeated assertions of Scriptore that Moses himself wrote 
a law for his people, confirmed as these are by evidence of literary and 
legislative activity in other nations far antedating his time. 

IL Cbsdibility of the Wbttebs of the Soriftubbs. 

We shall attempt to prove this only of the writers of the gospels ; for if 
they are credible witnesses, the credibility of the Old Testament, to which 
they bore testimony, follows as a matter of course. 

1. They are capable or competent tvitneesea, — that is, they poasesBed 
actual knowledge with regard to the facts they professed to relate, (a) 
They had opportunities of observation and inquiry. ( 6 ) They were men 
of sobriety and discernment, and could not have been themselves deceived, 
(c) Their circumstances were such as to impress deeply upon their minds 
the events of which they were witnesses. 

2. They are honest witnesses. This is evident when we consider that : 
( a ) Their testimony imperiled all their worldly interests. ( 6 ) The moral 
elevation of their writings, and their manifest reverence for truth and con- 
stant inculcation of it, show that they were not wilful deceivers, but good 
men. (c) There are minor indications of the honesty of these writers in 
the circum stan tiality of their story, in the absence of any expectation that 
their narratives would be questioned, in their freedom from all disposition 
to screen themselves or the apostles from censure. 

3. The writings of the evangelists mutually support each otfier. We 
argue their credibility upon the ground of their number and of the con- 
sistency of their testimony. While there is enough of discrepancy to 
show that there has been no coUusion between them, there is concurrence 
enough to make the falsehood of them all infinitely . improbable. Four 
points under this head deserve mention : (a) The evangelists are indepen- 
dent witnesses. This is sufficiently shown by the futility of the attempts to 
prove that any one of them has abridged or transcribed another. ( & ) The 
discrepancies between them are none of them irreconcilable with the 
truth of the recorded facts, but only present those facts in new lights or 
with additional detail (c) That these witnesses were friends of Christ 
does not lessen the value of their united testimony, since they followed 
Christ only because they were convinced that these facts were true, {d) 
While one witness to the facts of Christianity might establish its truth, the 
combined evidence of four witnesses gives us a warrant for faith in the facts 
of the gospel such as we possess for no other facts in ancient history what- 
soever. The same rule which would refuse belief in the events recorded 
in the gospels ''would throw doubt on any event in history." 
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4. The conformity of the gospel testitnony with experience. We have 
already shown that, granting the fact of sin and the need of an attested 
revelation from God, miracles can famish no presumption against the tes- 
timony of those who record such a revelation, but, as essentially belonging 
to such a revelation, mirades may be proved by the same kind and degree 
of evidence as is required in proof of any other extraordinary facts. We 
may assert, then, that in the New Testament histories there is no record 
of facts contrary to experience, but only a record of facts not witnessed in 
ordinary experience — of facts, therefore, in which we may believe, if the 
evidence in other respects is sufficient 

6. Coincidence of this testimony tuith collateral facts and circum- 
stances. Under this head we may refer to ( a ) the numberless correspon- 
dences between the narratives of the evangelists and contemporary history; 
( 6 ) the failure of every attempt thus far to show that the sacred history is 
contradicted by any single fact derived from other trustworthy sources ; 
(c) the infinite improbability that this minute and complete harmony 
should ever have been secured in fictitious narratives. 

6, Conclusion from the argument for the credibility of the writers of 
the gospels. These writers having been proved to be credible witnesses, 
their narratives, including the accotmts of the miracles and prophecies of 
Christ and his aposties, must be accepted as true. But Ck>d would not 
work mirades or reveal the future to attest the daims of false teachers. 
Ohrist and his apostles must, therefore, have been what they claimed to be, 
teachers sent from God, and their doctrine must be what they claimed it 
to be, a revelation from Ck>d to men. 

ILL The Sufbbnatubaii Ohabaotbb ov the Sobiftubb Tbaohino. 
1. Scripture teaching in general. 

A. The Bible is the work of one mind. 

(a) In spite of its variety of authorship and the vast separation of its 
writers from one another in point of time, there is a unity of subject, efpirit, 
and aim throughout the whole. 

( 5 } Not one moral or religious utterance of all these writers has been 
contradicted or superseded by the utterances of those who have come later, 
but all together constitute a consistent system. 

( c ) Each of these writings, whether early or late, has represented moral 
and religious ideas greatly in advance of the age in which it has appeared, 
and these ideas still lead the world. « 

id) It is impossible to account for this unity without supposing such a 
supernatural suggestion and control that the Bible, while in its various 
parts written by human agents, is yet equally the work of a superhuman 
intelligence. 

B. This one mind that made the Bible is the same mind that made the 
soul, for the Bible is divinely adapted to the souL 

(a) It shows complete acquaintance with the soul* 
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(6) It judges the soul — oontradioting its paasionB, reyealing its guilty 
and hnmbling its pride. 

( c ) It meets the deepest needs of the soul — by solutions of its problems, 
disdosores of God's character, presentations of the way of pardon, conso- 
lations and promises for life and death. 

(d) Tet it is sQent upon many questions for which writings of merely 
human origin seek first to provide solutiona 

(e) There axe infinite depths and inexhaustible reaches of meaning in 
Scripture, which difference it from all other books, and which compel us to 
belieye that its author must be divine. 

2. Moral System of the New Testament 

The perfection of this system is generally conceded. AU will admit that 
it greatly snrpasses any other system known among men. Among its dis- 
tinguishing dhaiacteristics may be mentioned : 

(a) Its comprehensiveness, — including all human duties in its code, 
even the most generally misunderstood and neglected, while it permits no 
vice whatsoever. 

(6) Its Gfpiritnality, — accepting no merely external conformity to right 
precepts, but judging all action by the thoughts and motives from which it 
springs. 

(o) Its simplicity, — inculcating principles rather than imposing roles; 
reducing these principles to an organic system ; and connecting this flystem 
with religion by summing up all human duty in the one command of love 
to God and man. 

(d) Its practicality, — exemplifying its precepts in the life of Jesus 
Christ; and« while it declares man's depravity and inability in his own 
starength to keep the law, fnrmshing motives to obedience, and the divine 
aid of the Holy Spirit to make this obedience possible. 

We may justiy argue that a moral system so pure and perfect, since it 
snrpasses all human powers of invention and runs counter to men's natural 
tastes and passions, must have had a supernatural, and if a supernatural, 
then a divine, origin. 

In contrast with the Christian system of morality the defects of heathen 
flystems are so marked and fundamental, that tiiey constitute a strong 
corroborative evidence of the divine origin of the Scripture revelation. 

8. The person and character of Christ 

A. The conception of Christ's person as presenting deiiy and humanity 
indissolubly united, and the conception of Christ's character, with its fault- 
leas and all-comprehending excellence, cannot be accounted for upon any 
other hyx>othesis than that they were historical realities. 

(a) No source can be assigned from which the evangelists could have 
derived such a conception. The Hindu avatars were only temporary 
unions of deity with humanity. The Greeks had men half-deified, but no 
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tinicms of God and man. The monotfaeiam of the Jews found the person 
of Christ a perpetual stumbling-blodk. The Easenes were in principle more 
opposed to Ohristianity than the Babbinists. 

( 6 ) No mere human genius, and mueh less the genius of Jewish fisher- 
men, Gould have originated this conception. Bad men inyent only such 
characters as thej sympathize with. But Ohrist's character condemns bad- 
ness. Such a portrait could not have been drawn without supernatural 
aid. Bat such aid would not have been given to fabrication. The concep- 
tion can be explained only by granting that €9irist's person and character 
were historioal realities. 

B. The acceptance and belief in the New Testament descriptions of 
Jesus C3hrist cannot be accounted for except upon the ground that the 
person and character described had an actual existence. 

(a ) If these descriptions were false, there were witnesses still living who 
had known Christ and who would have contradicted them. ( 6 } There was 
no motive to induce acceptance of such false accounts, but every motive to 
the contrary. ( c ) The success of such falsehoods could be explained only 
by supernatural aid, but God would never have thus aided falsehood. Tbia 
person and character, therefore, must have been not fictitious but real; and 
if real, then Christ's words are true, and the system of which his person 
and character are a part is a revelation from God. 

4. The testimony of Christ to himself — as being a messenger from 
God and as being one with God. 

Only one personage in history has claimed to teach absolute truth, to be 
one with God, and to attest his divine mission by works such as only God 
could perform. 

A. This testimony cannot be accounted for upon the hypothesis that 
Jesus was an intentional deceiver : f or ( a ) the perfectly consistent holiness 
of his life; (6) the unwavering confidence with which he challenged 
investigation of his claims and staked all upon the result ; (c) the vast 
improbability of a lifelong lie in the avowed interests of truth; and (d) 
the impossibility that deception should have wrought such blessing to the 
world, —all show that Jesus was no conscious impostor. 

B. Nor can Jesus' testimony to himself be explained upon the hypoth* 
esis that he was self -deceived : for this would argue (a) a weakness and 
folly amounting to positive insanity. But his whole character and life 
exhibit a calmness, dignity, equipoise, insight^ self-mastery, utterly incon- 
sistent with such a theory. Or it would argue (6) a self -ignorance and self- 
exaggeration which could spring only from the deepest moral perversion. 
But the absolute purity of his conscience, the humility of his spirit, the 
self-denying beneficence of his life, show this hypothesis to be incredible. 

If Jesus, then, cannot be charged with either mental or moral unsound- 
ness, his testimony must be true, and he himself must be one with God and 
the revealer of God to men. 
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IV. ThB HiBTOBIOAXi BmBCXOS of THB PBQPAOAIION op S OKiFTUBM 

DooTBnn. 

1. The rapid progress of the gospel in the first centuries of our era 
shows its divine origin. 

A. That PagBnism shonld have been in three oentories sapplanted by 
OhiiBtiaDitj, is an acknowledged wonder of history. 

B. The wonder is the greater when we consider the obstacles to the 
progress of Christianity : 

( a ) The soepticisni of the coltiyated daases ; ( 6 ) the prejudice and 
hatred of the common people ; and ( c ) the persecutions set on foot by 
goTemment 

0. The wonder becomes yet greater when we consider the natural insoffi- 
dency of the means used to secure this progress. 

( a ) The prodaimers of the gospel were in general unlearned men, belong- 
ing to a despised nation. ( 6 ) The gospel which they proclaimed was a 
gospel of salvation through faith in a Jew who had been put to an ignomi- 
nious death. ( c ) This gospel was one which excited natural repugnance, 
by humbling men's pride, striking at the root of their sins, and demanding 
a life of labor and self-sacriflce. ( d ) The gospel, moreover, was an exdu- 
sive one, suffering no rival and declaring itself to be the universal and only 
religion. 

The progress of a religion so unprepossessing and uncompromising to 
outward acceptance and dominion, within the space of three hundred years, 
cannot be explained without supixMong that divine power attended its pro- 
mulgation, and therefore that the gospel is a revelation from God. 

2. The beneficent influence of the Scripture doctrines and precepts, 
wfierever they have had sway, shows their divine origin. Notice : 

A. Their influence on civilization in general, securing a recognition of 
principles which heathenism ignored, such as Ckurbett mentions: (a) the 
importance of the individual ; ( 6 ) the law of mutual love ; ( c ) the sacred- 
ness of human life \ {d) the doctrine of internal holiness \ (e) the sanctity 
of home ; (/) monogamy, and the religious equality of the sexes \ {g) iden- 
tification of belief and practice. 

The continued corruption of heathen lands shows that this change is not 
due to any laws of merely natural progress. The confessions of ancient 
writers show that it is not due to philosophy. Its only explanation is that 
the gospel is the power of Gk>d. 

B. Their influence upon individual character and happiness, wherever 
they have been tested in practice. This influence is seen (a) in the moral 
transformations they have wrought— as in the case of Paul theapostie, and 
of persons in every Christian community; (6) in the self-denying labors 
for human welfare to which they have led — as in the case of Wilberforoe and 
Judson ; (c) in the hopes they have inspired in times of sorrow and death. 

These beneficent fruits cannot have their source in merely natural causes, 
apart from the truth and divinity of the Scriptures ; for in that case the 
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oontrarj beliefs would be aooompanied by the same bleasiiigB. Bnt sinoe 
we find these blesamgs only in oonnection with Ghristian teaching, we may 
justly consider this as their canse. This teaching, then, must be trae, and 
the Eksriptores mnst be a divine reTelatdon. Else God has made a lie to be 
the greatest blessing to the race. 
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CHAPTER 111, 

IK8PIBATI0N OF THB SOKIFTUBES. 

L DrnmnnoN of Inspibation. 

Inspiiatiozi is that inflaenoe of the Spirit of God upon the minda of the 
Soripture writers which made their writings the record of a progressiTe 
divine revelation, sufficient, when taken together and interpreted by the 
same Spirit who inspired them, to lead every honest inquirer to Christ and 
to salvation. 

(a) Inspiration is therefore to be defined, not by its method, but by its 
resolt It is a general term including all those kinds and degrees of the 
Holy Spirit's influence which were brought to bear upon the minds of tlie 
Scripture writers, in order to secure the putting into permanent and written 
form of the truth best adapted to man's moral and religious needs. 

( 6 ) Inspiration may often include revelation, or the direct communi- 
cation from Qod of truth to which man could not attain by his unaided 
powers. It may include illumination, or the quickening of man's cogni- 
tive powers to understand truth ahready revealed. Inspiration, however, 
does not necessarily and always include either revelation or illumination. 
It is simply the divine influence which secures a transmission of needed 
truth to the future, and, according to the nature of the truth to be trans- 
mitted, it may be only an inspiration of superintendence, or it may be also 
and at the same time an inspiration of illumination or revelation. 

( c ) It is not denied, but afiSrmed, that inspiration may qualify for oral 
utterance of truth, or for wise leadership and daring deeds. Men may be 
inspired to render external service to Cod's kingdom, as in the cases of 
Bezalel and Samson ; even though this service is rendered unwillingly or 
unconsciously, as in the cases of Balaam and Cyrus. All human intelli- 
gence, indeed, is due to the inbreathing of that same Spirit who created 
man at the beginning. We are now concerned with inspiration, however, 
only as it pertains to the authorship of Scripture. 

n. Pboof of Insfibatiom. 

1. Since we have shown that God has made a revelation of himself to 
man, we may reasonably presume that he will not trust this revelation 
wholly to human tradition and misrepresentation, but will also provide a 
record of it essentially trustworthy and sufficient ; in other words, that the 
same Spirit who originally communicated the truth will preside over its 
publication, so far as is needed to accomplish its religious purpose. 

2. Jesus, who has been proved to be not only a credible witness, but a 
messenger from Gk>d, vouches for the inspiration of the Old Testament, by 
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qnotmg it with the formula : "It is imtten" ; by declaring that ''one jot 
or one tittle" of it ''shall in no wise pass away/' and that "the Soriptnre 
oannot be broken." 

3. Jesus commissioned hia apostles as teachers and gave them promises 
of a supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit in their teaching, like the promises 
made to the Old Testament prophets. 

4. The apostles claim to have received this promised Spirit, and under 
his influence to speak with divine authority, putting their writings upon a 
level with the Old Testament Scriptures. We have not only direct state- 
ments that both the matter and the form of their teaching were supervised 
by the Holy Spirit, but we have indirect evidence that this was the case in 
the tone of authoriiy which pervades their addresses and epistles. 

5. The apostolic writers of the New Testament, unlike professedly 
inspired heaihen sages and poets, gave attestation by miracles or prophecy 
that they were inspired by God, and there is reason to believe that the 
productions of those who were not apostles, such as Mark, Luke, Hebrews, 
James, and Jude, were recommended to the churches as inspired, by apos- 
tolic sanction and authority. 

6. The chief proof of inspiration, however, must always be found in the 
internal characteristics of the Scriptures themselves, as these are disclosed 
to the sincere inquirer by the Holy Spirit. The testimony of the Holy 
Spirit combines with the teaching of the Bible to convince the earnest 
reader that this teaching is as a whole and in all essentials beyond the power 
of man to communicate, and that it must therefore have been put into per^ 
manent and written form by special inspiration of God. 

ILL Thbobibs of Insfibation. 
1. The Intuition-theory, 

This holds that inspiration is but a higher development of that natural 
insight into truth which all men possess to some degree; a mode of intelli- 
gence in matters of morals and religion which gives rise to sacred books, as 
a corresponding mode of intelligence in matters of secular truth gives rise 
to great works of philosophy or art. This mode of intelligence is regarded 
as the product of man's own powers, either without special divine influence 
or with only the inworking of an impersonal €k>d. 

With regard to this theory we remark : 

( a ) Man has, indeed, a certain natural insight into truth, and we grant 
that inspiration uses this, so far as it will go, and makes it an instrument in 
discovering and recording facts of nature or history. 

(b) In all matters of morals and religion, however, man's insight into 
truth is vitiated by wrong aflections, and, unless a supernatural wisdom can 
guide him, he is certain to err himself, and to lead others into error. 

( c ) The theory in question, holding as it does that natural insight is 
the only source of religious truth, involves a self-contradiction; — if the 
theory be true, then one man is inspired to utter what a second is inspired 
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to pronounce false. The Yedas, the Koran and the Bible oannot be iiuspired 
to contradict each other. 

(d) It makes moral and religions tmth to be a purely sabjeotiYe thing 
— a matter of private opinion — having no objective reality independently 
of men's opinions regarding it 

( e ) It logically involves the denial of a personal €k>d who is tmth and 
reveals tmth, and so makes man to be the highest intelligence in the uni- 
verse. This is to explain inspiration by denying its existence ; since, if 
there be no personal Gk>d, inspiration is bnt a figure of speech for a 
purely natoxal fact 

2. The Ulumination Theory, 

This regards inspiration as merely an intensifying and elevating of the 
religious perceptions of the Ohristian, the same in kind, though greater in 
degree, with the illumination of every believer by the Holy Spirit. It 
holds, not that the Bible is, but that it contains, the word of God, and that 
not the writings, but only the writers, were inspired. The illumination 
given by the Holy Spirit, however, puts the inspired writer only in full 
possession of his normal powers, but does not communicate objective tmth 
beyond«his ability to discover or understand. 

With regard to this theory we remark : 

( a ) There is unquestionably an illxmiination of the mind of every believer 
by the Holy Spirit, and we grant that there may have been instances in 
which the influence of the Spirit, in inspiration, amotmted only to 
illumination. 

(b) But we deny that this was the constant method of inspiration, or 
that such an influence can account for the revelation of new tmth to the 
prophets and aposties. The illumination of the Holy Spirit gives no new 
tmth, but only a vivid apprehension of the tmth already revealed. Any 
original communication of tmth must have required a work of the Spirit 
different, not in degree, but in kind. 

(c) Mere illumination could not secure the Scripture writers from 
frequent and grievous error. The spiritual perception of the Christian 
is aJways rendered to some extent imperfect and deceptive by remaining 
depravity. The subjective element so predominates in this theory, that no 
certainty remains even with regard to the trustworthiness of the Scriptures 
as a whole. 

(d) The theory is logically indefensible, as intimating that illumina- 
tion with regard to tmth can be imparted without imparting truth itself, 
whereas €k>d must first famish objective truth to be perceived before he 
can illuminate the mind to perceive the meaning of that truth. 

8. The DietaHon'theory. 

This theory holds that inspiration consisted in such a possession of the 
minds and bodies of the Scripture writers by the Holy Spirit, that they 
became passive instraments or amanuenses — pens, not penmen, of God. 
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Of this Tiew we may remark : 

( a ) We grant that there are instouoes when Qod'soommonioationB were 
uttered in an audible voioe and took a definite form of words, and that this 
was sometimes accompanied with the conunand to commit the words to 
writing. 

( 6 ) The theory in question, howeyer, rests upon a partial induction of 
Eksripture facts, — unwarrantably assuming that such occasional instances 
of direct dictation reveal the inyariable method of God's communications of 
truth to the writers of the Bible. 

(c) It cannot account for the manifestly human element in the Script- 
ures. There are peculiarities of style which distinguish the productions of 
each writer from those of every other, and there are variations in accounts 
of the same transaction which are inconsistent with the theory of a solely 
divine authorship. 

(d) It is inconsistent with a wise economy of means, to suppose that 
the Scripture writers should have had dictated to them what they knew 
already, or what they could inform themselves of by the use of their nat- 
ural powers. 

( 6 ) It contradicts what we know of the law of Gk>d's working in the souL 
The higher and nobler Gk>d's communications, the more fully is man in 
possession and use of his own faculties. We cannot suppose that this high- 
est work of man imder the influence of the Spirit was purely mechanical. 

4. The Dynamical Theory. 

The true view holds, in opposition to the first of these theories, that 
inspiration is not simply a natural but also a supernatural fact, and that it 
is the immediate work of a personal God in the soul of man. 

It holds, in opposition to the second, that inspiration belongs, not only 
to the men who wrote the Scriptures, but to the Scriptures which they 
wrote, so that these £(criptures, when taken together, constitute a trust- 
worthy and sufficient record of divine revelation. 

It holds, in opposition to the third theory, that the Scriptures contain a 
human as well as a divine element, so that while they present a body of 
divinely revealed truth, this truth is shaped in human moulds and adapted 
to ordinary human intelligence. 

In short, inspiration is characteristically neither natural, partial, nor 
mechanical, but supematoral, plenary, and dynamical. Further explan- 
ations will be grouped under the head of The Union of the Divine and 
Human Elements in Inspiration, in the section which immediately follows. 

IV. Thb Union of thb Divnna Ain> Human EiiBmentb in Inspiration. 

1. The Scriptures are the production equally of Gk>d and of man, and 
are therefore never to be regarded as merely human or merely divine. 

The mystery of inspiration consists in neither of these terms separately, 
but in the union of the two. Of this, however, there are analogies in the 
interpenetration of human powers by the divine efficiency in regeneration 
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and Banctiflcation, and in the union of the diyine and human natures in the 
person of Jesos COirist. 

2. This union of the divine and human agencies in inspiration is not to 
be oonoeiyed of as one of external impartation and reception. 

On the other hand, those whom Gk>d raised up and providentially qualified 
to do this work, spoke and wrote the words of Qod, when inspired, not as 
from without, but as from within, and that not passively, but in the most 
oonsdous possession and the most exalted exercise of their own powers of 
intellect, emotion, and will. 

8. Inspiration, therefore, did not remove, but rather pressed into its 
own service, all the personal peculiarities of the writers, together with their 
defects of culture and literary style. 

Every imperfection not inconsistent with truth in a human composition 
may exist in inspired Scripture. The Bible is Qod's word, in the sense 
that it presents to us divine truth in human forms, and is a revelation not 
for a select class but for the common mind. Eightly understood, this very 
humanity of the Bible is a proof of its divinity. 

4. In inspiration Qod may use all right and normal methods of literary 
composition. 

As we recognize in literature the proper function of history, poetry, and 
fiction ; of prophecy, parable, and drama ; of personification and proverb ; 
of allegory and dogmatic instruction ; and even of myth and legend ; we 
cannot deny the possibility that €k>d may use any one of these methods of 
communicating truth, leaving it to us to determine in any single case which 
of these methods he has adopted. 

5. The inspiring Spirit has given the Scriptures to the world by a pro- 
cess of gradual evolution. 

As in communicating the truths of natural science, Gk>d has communi- 
cated the truths of religion by successive steps, germinally at first, more 
fully as men have been able to comprehend them. The education of the 
race is analogous to the education of the child. First come pictures, 
object-lessons, external rites, predictions ; then the key to these in Christ, 
and their didactic exposition in the Epistles. 

6. Inspiration did not guarantee inerrancy in things not essential to the 
main purpose of Scripture. 

Inspiration went no further than to secure a trustworthy transmission 
by the sacred writers of the truth they were commissioned to deliver. It 
was not omniscience. It was a bestowal of various kinds and degrees of 
knowledge and aid, according to need ; sometimes suggesting new truth, 
sometimes presiding over the collection of preexisting material and guard- 
ing from essential error in the final elaboration. As inspiration was not 
omniscience, so it was not complete sanctification. It involved neither 
personal infallibility, nor entire freedom from sin. 

7. Inspiration did not always, or even generally, involve a direct com- 
munication to the Scripture writers of the words they wrote. 
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Thought is poflflible without words, and in the order of nature precedes 
words. The Soriptore writers appear to have been so influenced by the 
Holy Spirit that they perceived and felt even the new truths they were to 
publish, as discoveries of their own minds, and were left to the action of 
their own minds in the expression of these truths, with the single exception 
that they were sux>ematurally held back from the selection of wrong words, 
and when needful were provided with right ones. Inspiration is therefore 
not verbal, while yet we claim that no form of words which taken in its 
connections would teach essential error has been admitted into Scripture. 

8. Yet, notwithstanding the ever-present human element, the all-per- 
vading inspiipition of the Scriptures constitutes these various writings an 
organic whole. 

Since the Bible is in all its parts the work of God, each part is to be 
judged, not by itself alone, but in its connection with^very other part. 
The Scriptures are not to be interpreted as so many merely human produc- 
tions by different authors, but as also the work of one divine mind. Seem- 
ingly trivial things are to be explained from their connection with the whole. 
One history is to be built up from the several accounts of the life of Christ. 
One doctrine must supplement another. The Old Testament is part of a 
progressive system, whose culmination and key are to«be found in the New. 
The central subject and thought which binds .all parts of the Bible together, 
and in the light of which they are to be interpreted, is the person and work 
of Jesus Christ 

9. When the unity of the Scripture is fully recognized, the Bible, in 
spite of imperfections in matters non-essential to its religious purpose, fur- 
nishes a safe and sufficient guide to truth and to salvation. 

The recognition of the Holy Spirit's agency makes it rational and natural 
to believe in the organic unity of Scripture. When the earlier parts are 
taken in connection with the later, and when each part is interpreted by 
the whole, most of the difficulties connected with inspiration disappear. 
Taken together, with Christ as its culmination and explanation, the Bible 
furnishes the Christian rule of faith and practice. 

10. While inspiration constitutes Scripture an authority more trust- 
worthy than are individual reason or the creeds of the church, the only 
ultimate authority is Christ himsell 

Christ has not so constructed Scripture as to dispense with his personal 
presence and teaching by his Spirit. The Scripture is the imperfect mirror 
of Christ It is defective, yet it reflects him and leads to him. Authority 
resides not in it, but in him, and his Spirit enables the individual Christian 
and the collective church progressively to distingnish the essential from 
the non-essential, and so to perceive the truth as it is in Jesus. In thus 
judging Scripture and interpreting Scripture, we are not rationalists, but 
are rather beUevers in him who promised to be with us alway even unto 
the end of the world and to lead us by his Spirit into all the truth. 

11. The preceding discussion enables us at least to lay down three car- 
dinal principles and to answer three common questions with regard to 
inspiration. 
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PrinoipleB: (a) The hnman mind oan be inhabited and energized by God 
while yet attaining and retaining its own*highest intelligence and freedonL 

(b) The SoriptoieB being the work of the one Gbd, as well as of the men 
in whom Ood moved and dwelt^ oonstitate an articulated and organic nnity. 

(c) The nnity and authority of Scripture as a whole are entirely consis- 
tent with its gradual evolution and with great imperfection in its non-eesen- 
tialparta 

QuestionB : (a) Is any i)art of Scripture uninspired? Answer : Every 
part of Scripture is inspired in its connection and relation with every 
other part, (b) Are there degrees of inspiration ? Answer : There are 
degrees of value, but not of inspiration. Each part in its connection with 
the rest is made completely true, and completeness has no degrees. ( c) 
How may we know what parts are of most value and what is the teaching 
of the whole ? Answer : The same Spirit of Christ who inspired the 
Bible is promised to take of the things of Christ, and, by showing them to 
us, to lead us progressively into all the truth. 

y. Objections to thb Dooteine of Inspibatiok. 

In connection with a divine-human work like the Bible, insoluble diffi- 
culties may be expected to present themselves. So long, however, as its 
inspiration is sustained by competent and sufficient evidence, these difficul- 
ties cannot justly prevent our full acceptance of the doctrine, any more than 
disorder and mystery in nature warrant us in setting aside the proofs of its 
divine authorship. These difficulties are lessened with time ; some have 
already disappeared ; many maybe due to ignorance, and may be removed 
hereafter ; those which are permanent may be intended to stimulate inquiry 
and to discipline faith. 

It is noticeable that the common objections to inspiration are urged, not 
so much against the religious teaching of the Scriptures, as against certain 
errors in secular matters which are supposed to be interwoven with it But 
if these are proved to be errors indeed, it will not necessarily overthrow 
the doctrine of inspiration ; it wiU only compel us to give a larger place 
to the human element in the composition of the Scriptures, and to regard 
them more exclusively as a text-book of religion. As a rule of religious 
faith and practice, they will still be the infallible word of GkxL The Bible 
is to be judged as a book whose one aim is man's rescue from sin and 
reconciliation to Qod, and in these respects it will still be found a record 
of substantial truth. This will appear more fully as we examine the objec- 
tions one by one. 

1. .Errors in matters of Science, 

Upon this objection we remark : 

( a ) We do not admit the existence of scientific error in the Scripture. 
What is charged as such is simply truth presented in popular and impres- 
sive forms. 

The common mind receives a more correct idea of unfamiliar facts when 
these are narrated in phenomenal language and in summary form than 
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when they are described in the abetraot terms and in the ezaot detail of 
floienoe. 

( 6 ) It is not necessary to a proper view of inspiration to suppose that 
the human authors of Sorixitare had in mind the proper scientific interpre- 
tation of the natural events they recorded. 

It is enough that this was in the mind of the inspiring Spirit. Through 
the comparatively narrow conceptions and inadequate language of the 
Scripture writers, the Spirit of inspiration may have secured the expres- 
sion of the truth in such germinal form as to be intelligible to the times 
in which it wasjfirst published, and yet capable of indefinite expansion as 
science should advance. In the miniature picture of creation in the first 
chapter of Gtenesis, and in its power of adjusting itself to every advance of 
scientific investigation, we have a strong proof of inspiration. 

(c) It may be safely said that science has not yet shown any fairly 
interpreted passage of Scripture to be untrue. 

With regard to the antiquity of the race, we may say that owing to the 
differences of reading between the Septuagint and the Hebrew there is room 
for doubt whether either of the received chronologies has the sanction of 
inspiration. Although science has made probable the existence of man 
upon the earth at a period preceding the dates assigned in these chronol- 
ogies, no statement of inspired Scripture is thereby proved false. 

{d) Even if error in matters of science were found in Scripture, it would 
not disprove inspiration, since inspiration concerns itself with science only 
so far as correct scientific views are necessary to morals and religion. 

2. JSrrora in matters of History. 

To this objection we reply : 

(a) What are charged as such are often mere mistakes in transcription, 
and have no force as arguments against inspiration, unless it can first be 
shown that inspired documents are by the very fact of their inspiration 
exempt from the operation of those laws which affect the transmission of 
other ancient documents. 

( 6 ) Other so-called errors are to be explained as a permissible use of 
round numbers, which cannot be denied to the sacred writers except upon 
the principle that mathematical accuracy was more important than the 
general impression to be secured by the narrative. 

( c ) Diversities of statement in accounts of the same event, so long as 
they touch no substantial truth, may be due to the meagreness of the 
narrative, and might be fully explained if some single fact, now unrecorded, 
were only known. To explain these apparent discrepancies would not only 
be beside the purpose of the record, but would destroy one valuable 
evidence of the independence of the several writers or witnesses. 

{d) While historical and archsoological discovery in many important 
particulars goes to sustain the general correctness of the Scripture narra- 
tives, and no statement essential to the moral and religious teaching of 
Scripture has been invalidated, inspiration is still consistent with much 
imperfection in historical detail and its narratives ''do not seem to be 
exempted from possibilities of error." 
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S. Brrora in MoralUy, 

(a) What are oharged aa saoh are sometimes evil acts and words of good 
men — words and acts not sanctioned by God. These are narrated by the 
inspired writers as simple matter of history^ and sobseqaent results, or the 
story itself, is left to point the moral of the tale. 

( & ) Where evil acts appear at first sight to be sanctioned, it is freqaentLy 
some ri^t intent or accompanying Tirtae, rather than the act itself, npon 
which commendation is bestowed. 

( c ) Certain commands and deeds are sanctioned as relatiyely just — 
expressions of justice such as the age could comprehend, and are to be 
judged as parts of a progressively unfolding system of morality whose key 
and culmination we have in Jesus Christ 

(d) God's righteous sovereignty affords the key to other eyents. He has 
the right to do what he will with his own, and to punish the transgressor 
when and where he will ; and he may justly make men the foretellers or 
executors of his purposes. 

( e ) Other apparent immoralities are due to unwarranted interpretations. 
Symbol is sometimes taken for literal fact ; the language of irony is under- 
stood as sober afiSrmation ; the glow and freedom of Oriental description 
are judged by the unimpassioned style of Western literature; appeal to 
lower motives is taken to exdnde, instead of preparing for, the higher. 

4. ErroTB €f BeoMming, 

(a) What are charged as such are generally to be explained as valid 
argument expressed in highly condensed form. The appearance of error 
may be due to the suppression of one or more links in the reasoning. 

(h) Where we cannot see the propriety of the oondusions drawn from 
given premises, there is greater reason to attribute our failure to ignorance 
of divine logic on our part, than to accommodation or (id hominem argu- 
ments on the part of the Scripture writers. 

(c) The adoption of Jewish methods of reasoning, where it could be 
proved, would not indicate error on the part of the Scripture writers, but 
rather an inspired sanction of the method as applied to that partioular case. 

(d) If it should appear however upon further investigation that Rab- 
binical methods have been wrongly employed by the apostles in their argu- 
mentation, we might still distinguish between the truth they are seeldng 
to convey and the arguments by which they support it. Inspiration may 
conceivably make known the truth, yet leave the expression of the truth to 
human dialectic as well as to human rhetoric. 

5. ETTor% in quoting or interpreting the Old Testament 

(a) What are charged as such are conunonly interpretations of the 
meaning of the original Scripture by the same Spirit who first inspired it 

(b) Where an apparently false translation is quoted from the Septuagint, 
the sanction of inspiration is given to it, as expressing a port at least of the 
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fulness of meaning oontained in the divine original — a fulness of meaning 
which two yarying translationB do not in some cases exhaust 

( ) The freedom of these inspired interpretations^ however, does not 
warrant us in like freedom of interpretation in the case of other passages 
whose meaning has not been authoritatively made known. 

{d) While we do not giant that the New Testament writers in any 
proper sense misquoted or misinterpreted the Old Testament, we do not 
regard absolute correctness in these respects as essential to their inspira- 
tion. The inspiring Spirit may have communicated truth, and may have 
secured in the Scriptures as a whole a record of that truth sufficient for 
men's moral and religions needs, without imparting perfect gifts of scholar- 
ship or exegesis. 

6. ErrorB in Prophecy^ 

( a) What are charged as such may frequently be explained by remem- 
bering that much of prophecy is yet unfulfilled. 

( 6 ) The personal surmises of the prophets as to the meaning of the 
prophecies they recorded may have been incorrect, while yet the prophe- 
cies themselves are inspired. 

(o) The prophet's earlier utterances are not to be severed from the later 
utterances which elucidate them, nor from the whole revelation of which 
they form a part It is unjust to forbid the prophet to explain his own 
meaning. 

{d) The character of prophecy as a rough general sketch of the future, 
in highly figurative language, and without historical perspective, renders 
it peculiarly probable that what at first sight seem to be errors are due 
to a misinterpretation on our part, which confounds the drapery with the 
substance, or applies its language to events to which it had no reference. 

7. Certain hooka unworthy of a place in inspired Scripture. 

(a) This charge may be shown, in each single case, to rest upon a mis- 
apprehension of the aim and method of the book, and its conDection with 
the remainder of the Bible, together with a narrowness of nature or of 
doctrinal view, which prevents the critic from appreciating the wants of the 
peculiar class of men to which the book is especially serviceable. 

( 6 ) The testunony of church history and general Christian experience 
to the profitableness and divinity of the disputed books is of greater weight 
than the personal impressions of the few who criticize them. 

( c ) Such testimony can be adduced in favor of the value of each one of 
the books to which exception is taken, such as Esther, Job, Song of Solo- 
mon, Ecdemastes, Jonah, James, Revelation. 

8. Portions of the Scripture books written by others than the persons 
to whom they are ascribed. 

The objection rests upon a nusunderstanding of the nature and object of 
inq[>iration. It may be removed by considering that 
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(a) In the case of books madenp from preexistiiig doooments, inspira- 
tion simply preserved the compilers of them from selecting inadequate or 
improper materiaL The fact of snoh compilation does not impngn their 
value as records of a divine revelation^ since these books supplement each 
other's defidencies and together are sufficient for man's religious needs. 

(b) In the case of additions to Scripture books by later writers, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the additions, as well as the originals, were made 
by inspiration, and no essential truth is sacrificed by allowing the whole to 
go under the name of the chief author. 

(c) It is unjust to deny to inspired Scripture the right exerdsed by 
all historians of introducing certain documents and sayings as simply his- 
torical, while their complete truthfulness is neither vouched for nor denied. 

9. Soepticcd orflctitioua Narratives, 

(a) Descriptions of human experience may be embraced in Scripture, 
not as models for imitation, but as illustrations of the doubts, struggles, and 
needs of the souL In these cases inspiration may vouch, not for the cor- 
rectness of the views expressed by those who thus describe their mental 
history, but only for the correspondence of the description with actual fact, 
and for its usefulness as indirectly teaching important moral lessons. 

( 6 ) Moral truth may be put by Scripture writers into parabolic or dra- 
matic form, and the sayings of Satan and of perverse men may form parts 
of such a production. In such cases, inspiration may vouch, not for the 
historical truth, much less for the moral truth of each separate statement, 
but only for the correspondence of the whole with ideal fact ; in other 
words, inspiration may guarantee that the story is true to nature, and is 
valuable as conveying divine instruction. 

(c) In none of these cases ought the difficulty of distinguishing man's 
words from God's words, or ideal truth from actual truth, to prevent our 
acceptance of the fact of inspiration ; for in this very variety of the Bible, 
combined with the stimulus it gives to inquiry and the general plainness of 
its lessons, we have the very charaoteristios we shoidd expect in a book 
whose authorship was divine. 

10. Acknowledgment of the non-Hnspiration of Scripture teachers 
and their tvritings. 

This charge rests mainly upon the misinterpretation of two particular 
passages : 

(a) Acts 23 : 5 (" I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest " ) 
may be explained either as the language of indignant irony : '' I would not 
recognize such a man as high priest" ; or, more naturally, an actual con- 
fession of personal ignorance and faUibUity, which does not affect the inspi- 
ration of any of Paul's final teachings or writings. 

(6) lCor.7:12,10("I,nottheLord"; "notl.buttheliord''). Here 
the contrast is not between the apostle inspired and the apostle uninspired, 
but between the apostle's words and an actual saying of our Lord, as in 
5 
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Mat 6 :d2 ; 19 :8-10; Mark 10 :11; Luke 16:18 (Stanlej on OorinthiaiiB), 
The expressions may be paraphrased : — ** Witix regard to this matter no 
express oommand was given by Ohrist before his ascension. As one inspired 
by Ohzist^ however, I give yon my command." 
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THE NATUBE, DECBEES AND WORKS OF GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ATTBIBUTBS OF GOD. 

In oontemplatmg the words and acts of Gbd, as in oontemplating the 
words and acts of individnal men, we are compelled to assign uniform and 
permanent effects to nnif orm and permanent causes. Holy acts and words, 
we argue, must have their source in a principle of holiness ; tmthfol acts 
and words, in a settled prodiTity to truth ; benevolent acts and words, in a 
benevolent disposition. 

Moreover, these permanent and uniform sources of expression and action 
to which we have applied the terms principle, proclivity, disposition, since 
they exist harmoniously in the same person, must themselves inhere, and 
find their unity, in an underlying spiritual substance or reality of which 
they are the inseparable characteristics and partial manifestations. 

Thus we are led naturaUy from the works to the attributes, and from the 
attributes to the essence, of Gbd. 

I. Djaflnxtion of thb tsbm Attbibutbs. 

The attributes of God are those distinguisking characteristics of the 
divine nature which are inseparable from the idea of €k>d and which con- 
stitute the basis and ground for his various manifestations to his creatures. 

We call them attributes, because we are compelled to attribute them to 
Gk)d as fundamental qualities or powers of his being, in order to give 
rational account of certain constant facts in Qod*a self-revelations. 

n. Belatiok of TEm Divnns ATTBiBirrBs to thb divinb Essbnob. 

1. The aUribuies Tiave an objective exiaienoe. They are not mere 
names for human conceptions of God — conceptions which have their only 
ground in the imperfection of the finite mind. They are qualities objec- 
tively distinguishable from the divine essence and from each other. 

The nominalistic notion that God is a being of absolute simplicity, and 
that in his nature there is no internal distinction of qualities or powers, 
tends directiy to pantheism ; denies all reality of the divine perfections ; 
or, if these in any sense still exist, precludes all knowledge of them on the 
part of finite beings. To say that knowledge and power, eternity and holi< 
ness, are identical with the essence of God and with eadi other, is to deny 
that we know God at alL 
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The Soriptme dedoiaidons of the possibility of knowing Gbd, together 
with the manifestation of the distinct attributes of his nature, are conoln- 
sive against this false notion of the divine simplicity, 

2. The attribtUes inhere in the divine essence. They are not separate 
existences. They are attributes of Qtodu 

While we oppose the nominalistic view which holds them to be mere 
names with which, by the necessity of our thinking, we dothe the one sim- 
ple divine essence, we need equally to avoid the opposite realistic extreme 
of making them separate parts of a composite Qod. 

yfe cannot conceive of attributes except as belonging to an underlying 
essence which furnishes their ground of unity. In representing God as a 
compound of attiibutes, realism endangers the living unity of the Godhead. 

3. The attributes belong to the divine essence as such. They are to be 
distinguished from those other powers or relations which do not appertain 
to the divine essence universally. 

The personfd distinctions (proprietcUes ) in the nature of the one God 
are not to be denominated attributes ; for each of these personfd distinctions 
belongs not to the divine essence as such and universally, but only to the 
particular person of the Trinity who bears its name, while on the oontnu^ 
fdl of the attributes belong to each of the persons. 

The relations which God sustains to the world (predicata)^ moreover, 
such as* creation, preservation, government, are not to be denominated 
attributes ; for these are accidental, not necessary or inseparable from the 
idea of God. God would be God, if he had never created. 

4. The attributes manifest the divine essence. The essence is revealed 
only through the attributes. Apart from its attributes it is unknown and 
unknowable. 

But though we can know God only as he reveals to us his attributes, we 
do, notwithstanding, in knowing these attributes, know the being to whom 
these attributes belong. That this knowledge is partial does not prevent 
its corresponding, so &r as it goes, to objective reality in the nature of God. 

All God's revelations are, therefore, revelations of himself in and through 
his attributes. Our aim must be to determine from God's works and words 
what qualities, dispositions, determinations, powers of his otherwise unseen 
and unsearchable essence he has actually made known to us; or in other 
words, what are the revealed attributes of God. 

I II- MirCHODS OF DBTIEBlCININa THB DIYINB AlTKLBUCTSL 

We have seen that the existence of GkxL is a first truth. It is presup- 
posed in all human thinking, and is more or less consciously recognized by 
all men. This intuitive knowledge of God we have seen to be corroborated 
and explicated by arguments drawn from nature and from mind. Season 
leads us to a causative and personal Intelligence upon whom we depend. 
This Being of indefinite greatness we clothe, by a necessity of our thinking, 
with all the attibutes of perfection. The two great methods of determining 
what these attributes are, are the Rational and the BibUcaL 
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L I%6 JRcUional method, Thisisthreefold:— (a) thet;ian€^a^ont«y 
or the way of negation, which consists in denying to God all imperfections 
observed in created beings ; ( 6 ) the via eminerUicBf or the way of climax, 
which consists in attributing to Qod in infinite degree all the perfections 
found in creatures; and ( c ) the via causalitatis, or the way of causality, 
whioh consists in predicating of Gbd those attributes which are required in 
him to explain the world of nature and of mind. 

This rational method explains GK)d's nature from that of his creation, 
whereafl the creation itself can be fully explained only from the nature of 
Qod. Though the method is valuable, it has insuperable limitations, and 
its place is a subordinate one. While we use it continually to confirm and 
supplement results otherwise obtained, our chief means of determining the 
divine attributes must be ' 

2. The Biblical method. This is simply the inductive method, applied 
to the facts with regard to God revealed in the Scriptures. Now that we 
have proved the Scriptures to be a revelation from God, inspired in every 
part, we may properly look to them as decisive authority with regard to 
God's attributes. 

IV. OlASSIFIOATION of THX ATTBIBTraiBS. 

The attributes may be divided into two great classes : Absolute or Imma- 
nent, and Bektive or Transitive. 

By Absolute or Inmianent Attributes, we mean attributes which respect 
the inner being of God, which are involved in €k>d's relations to himself, 
and which belong to lus nature independently of his connection with the 
universe. 

By Relative or Transitive Attributes, we mean attributes T^ch respect 
the outward revelation of Gbd's being, which are involved in God*s relations 
to the creation, and which are exercised in consequence of the existence of 
Ihe universe and its dei)endence upon him. 

Under the head of Absolute or Immanent Attributes, we make a three-fold 
division into Spirituality, with the attributes therein«involved, namely. Life 
and Personality ; Infinity, withHhe attributes therein involved, namely. 
Self-existence, Immutability, and Unity ; and Perfection, with the attri- 
butes therein involved, namely. Truth, Love, and Holiness. 

Under the head of Belative or Transitive Attributes, we make a three- 
fold division, according to the order of their revelation, into Attributes 
having relation to Time and Space, as Eternity and Immensity ; Attributes 
having relation to Creation, as Omnipresence, Omniscience, and Omnipo- 
tence ; and Attributes having relation to Moral Beings, as Veracity and 
Faithfulness, or Transitive Truth ; Mercy and Goodness, or Transitive 
Love and Justice &nd Bighteonsnefls, or Transitive Holiness. 
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This daasifioation may be better iinderBtood from the following aohedale : 
1. Absolute or Immanent Attribates : 



A. Spirituality, involylng 

B. Infinity, involving 

0. Perfection, involving 






(a) life, 

Peraonalily. 



'{a) Self -existence, 
I (6) Immutability, 
'(c) Unity. 



t(o) 



(a) Truth, 
) Love, 
HolincBS. 



2. Belative or Transitive Attributes : 

A. Belaied to Time and Space- j i ^> ?**^*^' 

' ((o) Immensity. 



B. Belated to Greation— 



i(«) 
<(-C) 



(a) Omnipresence, 
) Omniscience, 
Omnipotence. 



0. Belated to Moral Beings — 



(a) Veracity and Faithfulness, 
or Transitive Truth. 

(6) Mercy and Gk)odness, 
or Transitive Love. 

(c) JusticeandBighteousness, 
or Transitive Holiness. 



y. Absoliitb OB ImcAKBNT Attbibutbs. 

I^rat division, — SpirituMty^ and attributes therein involved. 

In caUing spirituality an attribute of God, we mean, not that we are jus* 
tified in applying to the divine nature the adjective "spiritual," but that 
the substantive " Spirit " describes that nature ( John 4 : 24^ marg. — ''God 
is spirit"; Bom. 1:20 — "the invisible things of him"; 1 Tim. 1:17 — 
"incorruptible, invisible"; CoL 1:15 — "the invisible God"). This 
implies, negatively, that (a) God is not matter. Spirit is not a refined 
form of matter but an immaterial substance, invisible, uncompoimded, 
indestructible. (5) God is not dependent upon matter. It cannot be 
shown that the human nund, in any other state than the present, is depen- 
dent for consciousness upon its connection with a physical organism 
Much less iB it true that God is dependent upon the material universe as 
his sensorium. God is not only spirit, but he is pure spirit He is not 
only not matter, but he has no necessary connection with matter ( Luke 
24 : 39 — "A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having " ). 

Those passages of Scripture which seem to ascribe to God the posses- 
sion of bodily parts and organs, as eyes and hands, are to be regarded as 
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anthropomorphio and symbolio. When God is spoken of as appearing to 
the patriazohs and walldng with them, the passages are to be explained as 
referring to God's temporary manifestations of himself in human form — 
manifestations which prefigured the final tabernacling of the Son of God 
in human flesh. Side by side with these anthropomorphio expressions 
and manifestations, moreover, are specific declarations which repress any 
materializing conceptions of God ; as, for example, that heaven is his throne 
and the earth his footstool ( Is. 66 : 1 ), and that the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him ( 1 K 8 : 27). 

We come now to consider the positive import of the term Spirit. The 
spirituaUty of God involves the two attributes of Life and Personality. 

1. Life. 

The Scriptures represent God as the living God. 

Life is a simple idea, and is incapable of real definition. We know it, 
however, in ourselves, and we can perceive the insufficiency or inconsist- 
ency of certain current definitions -of it We cannot regard life in God as 

(a) Mere process, without a subject; for we' cannot conceive of a 
divine life without a God to live it 

Nor can we regard life as 

(&) ^ere correspondence with outward conditbnand environment; 
for this would render impossible a life of God before the existence of the 
universe. 

( c ) Life is rather mental energy, or energy of intellect, affection, and 
wilL God is the living God, as having in his own being a source of being 
and activity, both for himself aud others. 

2. Personality. 

The Scriptures represent God as a personal being. By personality we 
mean the power of self -consciousness and of self-determination. By way 
of further explanation we remark : 

( a ) Self-consdousness is more than consciousness. This last the brute 
may be supposed to possess, since the brute is not an automaton. Man is 
distinguished from the brute by his power to objectify self. Man is not 
only conscious of his own acts and states, but by abstraction and reflection 
he recognizes the self which is the subject of these acts and statea (b) 
Self-determination is more than determination. The brute shows determi- 
nation, but his determination is the result of influences from without; there 
is no inner spontaneity. Man, by virtue of his free-will, determines his 
action from within. He determines self in view of motives, but his deter- 
mination is not caused by motives ; he himself is the cause. 

God« as personal, is in the highest degree self-conscious and self-deter- 
mining. The rise in our own minds of the idea of God, as personal, 
depends largely upon our recognition of personality in ourselves. Those 
who deny spirit in man place a bar in the way of the recognition of this 
attribute of God. 
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Second Division. — Infinity, and cUtribtUes therein involved, 
Bj infinity we mean, not that the divine nature haa no known limits 
or bounds, but that it has no limits or bounds. That which has simply no 
known limits is the indefinite. The infinity of God implies that he is in 
no way limited by the universe or confined to the universe ; he is tran- 
scendent as well as immanent. Transcendence, however, must not be con- 
ceived as freedom from merely spatial restrictions, but rather as unlimited 
resource, of which God's glory is the expression. 

In explanation of the term infinity, we may notice : 

(a ) That infinity can belong to but one Being, and therefore cannot be 
shared with the universe. Infinity is not a negative but a positive idea. 
It does not take its rise from an impotence of thought, but is an intuitive 
conviction which constitutes the basis of all other knowledge. 

( 5 ) That the infinity of God does not involve his identity with * the all, 
or the sum of existence, nor prevent the coexistence of derived and finite 
beings to which he bears relation. Infinity implies simply that God exists 
in no necessary relation to finite things or beings, and that whatever limitsr 
tion of the divine nature results from their existence is, on the part of God, 
a self -limitation. 

( c ) That the infiniiy of God is to be conceived of as intensive, rather 
than as extensive. We do not attribute to God infinite extension, but 
rather infinite energy of spiritual life. That which acts up to the measure 
of its power is simply natural and physical force. Man rises above nature 
by virtue of his reserves of power. But in God the reserve is infinite. 
There is a transcendent element in him, which no self-revelation exhausts, 
whether creation or redemption, whether law or promise. 

Of the attributes involved in Infinity, we mention : 

L Self-existence. 

By self -existence we mean 

(a) That God is * * causa sui, " having the ground of his existence in him- 
self. Every being must have the ground of its existence either in or out 
of itself. We have the ground of our existence outside of us. God is not 
thus dependent. Keisaae ; hence we speak of the aseity of God. 

But lest this should be be misconstrued, we add 

(6) That God exists by the necessity of his own being. It is his nature 
to be. Hence the existence of God is not a contingent but a necessary 
existence. It is grounded, not in his volitions, but in his nature. 

2. Immutability. 

By this we mean that the nature, attributes, and will of God are exempt 
from all change. Beason teaches us that no change is possible in God, 
whether of increase or decrease, progress or deterioration, contraction or 
development All change must be to better* or to worsa But God is 
absolute perfection, and no change to better is possible. Ohange to worse 
would be equally inconsistent with perfection. No*cause for such change 
exists, either outside of God or in God' himself. 
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The passages of Scripture which seem at first sight to ascribe change to 
God are to be explained in one of three ways : 

( a ) As illnstrations of the varied methods in which Gk)d manifests his 
immutable truth and wisdom in creation. 

(6) As anthropomorphic representations of the revelation of God's 
unchanging attributes in the changing droumstances and varying moral 
conditions of creatures. 

( c ) As describing executions, in time, of purposes eternally existing in 
the mind of God. Immutability must not be confounded with immobility. 
This would deny all those imperative volitions of God by which he enters 
into history, The Scriptures assure us that creation, miracles, incarnation, 
regeneration, are unmediate a6ts of GkxL Immutability is consistent with 
constant activity and perfect freedom. 

8. Unity. 

By this we mean (a) that the divine nature is undivided and indivisible 
( uniM ) ; and ( 6 ) that there is but one infinite and x>erfect Spirit (unicus ). 

Against polytheism, tritheism, or dualism, we may urge that the notion 
of two or more Gods is self -contradictory ; since each limits the other and 
destroys his godhood. In the nature of things, infinity and absolute per- 
fection are possible only to one. It is unphilosophical, moreover, to 
assume the existence of two or more Gk)ds, when one will explain all the 
facts. The unity of God is» however, in no way inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; for, while this doctrine holds to the existence of 
hypostatical, or personal, distinctions in the divine nature, it also holds 
that this divine nature is numerically and eternally one. 

Third Division. — Perfection, and attributes therein involved. 

By perfection we mean, not mere quantitative completeness, but qualita- 
tive excellence. The attributes involved in perfection are moral attributes. 
Bight action among men presupposes a periect moral organization, a nor- 
mal state of intellect^ affection and wilL So God's activity presupposes a 
principle of intelligence, of affection, of volition, in his inmost being, and 
the existence of a worthy object for each of these powers of his nature. 
But in eternity past there is nothing existing outside or apart from God. 
He must find, and he does find, the sufficient object of intellect, affection, 
and will, in himself. There is a self-knowing, a self-loving, a self-willing, 
which constitute his absolute x>erfection. The consideration of the imma- 
nent attributes is, therefore, properly concluded with an account of that 
truth, love, and holiness, which render God entirely sufficient to himself. 

1. Truth. 

By .truth we mean that attribute of the divine nature in virtue of which 
God's being and God's knowledge eternally conform to each other. 

In further explanation we remark : 
A. Negatively : 

(a) The immanent truth of God is not to be confounded with that 
veracity and faithfulness which partially manifest it to creatures. These 
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are ttanflitiye irath, and they presappose the absolute and immanent 
attribute. 

( & ) Truth in God is not a merely aotiye attribute of the divine nature. 
Ood is truth, not only in the sense that he is the being who truly knows, 
but also in the sense that he is the truth that is known. The passive pre- 
oedeethe active ; truth of being precedes truth of knowing. 

B. Positively : 

(a) All truth among men, whether mathematical, logical, moral, or 
Ireligious, is to be regarded as having its foundation in this immanent truth 
of the divine nature and as disclosing facta in the being of Qod. 

(6) This attribute therefore constitutes the principle and guarantee of 
all revelation, while it shows the possibility of an eternal divine self- 
contemplation apart from and before all creation. It is to be understood 
only in the light of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

2. lK)ve. 

By love we mean that attribute of the divine nature in virtue of which 
Ood is eternally moved to self -communication. 

In further explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively : 

( a ) The immanent love of God is not to be confounded with mercy and 
goodness toward creatures. These are its manifestations, and are to be 
denominated transitive love. 

( & ) Love is not the all-inclusive ethical attribute of God. It does not 
include truth, nor does it indude holiness. 

( c ) Nor is God's love a mere regard for being in general, irrespective 
of its moral quality. 

{d) God's love is not a merely emotional affection, proceeding from 
sense or impulse, nor is it prompted by utilitarian considerations. 

B. Positively : 

(a) The immanent love of God is a rational and voluntary affection, 
grounded in perfect reason and deliberate choice. 

( & ) Since God's love is rational, it involves a subordination of the 
emotional element to a higher law than itself, namely, that of truth and 
holiness. 

( c ) The immanent love of God therefore requires and finds a perfect 
standard in his own holiness, and a personal object in the image of his own 
infinite perfections. It is to be understood only in the light of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

{d) The immanent love of God constitutes a ground of the divine bless- 
edness. Since there is an infinite and perfect object of love, as well as of 
knowledge and will, in God's own nature, the existence of the universe is 
not necessary to his serenity and joy. 
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( 6 ) The love of God involyefl also the poesibilitj of divine suffering, 
and tilie suffering on aooount of sin wbioh holiness neoessitates on the part 
of God is itself the atonement 

8. Holiness. 

Holiness is self-affirming pnrity. In yirtne of this attribute of his nature, 
God eternallj wills and maintains his own moral exoellenoe. In this defi- 
nition are contained three elements : first, purity ; seoondlj, puritj will- 
ing ; thirdly, parity willing itself. 

In farther explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively, that holiness is not 

(a) Justice, or purity demanding purity from creatures. Justice, the 
relative or transitive attaibute, is indeed the manifestation and expression 
of the inmianent attribute of holiness, but it is not to be confounded 
with it. 

(&) Holiness is not a complex term designating the aggregate of the 
divine perfections. On the other hand, the notion of holiness is, both in 
Scripture and in Christian experience, perfectly simple, and perfectly dis- 
tinct from that of other attributes. 

( o) Holiness is not God's self-love, in the sense of supreme regard for 
his own interest and happiness. There is no utilitarian element in holiness. 

{d) Holiness is not identical with, or a manifestation of, love. Since 
self-maintenance must precede self-imiwrtation, and since benevolence has 
its object, motive, standard and limit in righteousness, holiness the self- 
affirming attribute can in no way be resolved into love the self -communi- 
cating. 

B. Positively, that holiness is 

(a) Purity of substance. — In God*s moral nature, as necessarily acting, 
there are indeed the two elements of willing and being. But the passive 
logically precedes the active ; being comes before willing ; God is pure 
before he wills purity. Since purity, however, in ordinary usage is a 
negative term and means only freedom from stain or wrong, we must 
include in it also the positive idea of moral rightness. God is holy in that 
he is the source and standard of the right. 

( 6 ) Energy of will. — ^This purity is not simply a passive and dead qual- 
ity ; it is the attribute of a personal being ; it is penetrated and pervaded 
by wilL Holiness is the free moral movement of the Godhead. 

( c) Self-affirmation. — Holiness is God's self -willing. His own purity is 
the supreme object of his regard and maintenance. God is holy, in that 
his infinite moral excellence affirms and asserts itself as the highest possi- 
ble motive and end. Lake truth and love, this attribute can be under- 
stood only in the light of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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VL Bsii^TmBS OB TBANSETiyiB Attbibdtbs. 

Mrat Division. — AttribiUes having relation to Time and /Space. 

1. Eternity. 

By this we mean that Gk>d's nature ( a ) is without beginning or end ; ( 6 ) 
is free from all snooession of time ; and ( c ) oontains in itself the oaose of 
time. 

Eternity is infinity in its relation to time. It implies that God's natore 
is not subject to the law of time. God is not in time. It is more correct 
to say that time is in God. Although there is logical succession in Gtod's 
thoughts, there is no chronological succession. 

Yet we are far from saying that time, now that it exists, has no objective 
reality to God. To him, past, present, and future are '* one eternal no^^," 
not in the sense that there is no distinction between them, but only in the 
sense that he sees past and future as vividly as he sees the present. With 
creation time began, and since the successions of history are veritable suc- 
cessions, he who sees according to truth must recognize them. 

2. Lnmensity. 

By this we mean that God's nature ( a ) is without extension ; ( & ) is sub- 
ject to no limitations of space ; and ( o ) contains in itself the cause of space. 

Immensity is infinity in its relation to space. God's nature is not subject 
to the law of space. God is not in space. It is more correct to say that 
space is in God. Yet space has an objective reality to God. With creation 
space began to be, and since God sees according to truth, he recognizes 
relations of space in his creation. 

Second Division, — Attributes having relation to Cfreation, 

1. Omnipresence. 

By this we mean that God, in the totality of his essence, without difih- 
BLon or expansion, multiplication or division, penetrates and fills the 
universe in all its parts. 

In explanation of this attribute we may say : 

(a) God's omnipresence is not potential but essential — We reject the 
Socinian representation that God's essence is in heaven, only his power on 
earth. When God is said to " dwell in the heavens," we are to understand 
the language either as a symbolic expression of exaltation above earthly 
things, or as a declaration that his most special and glorious self -manifesta- 
tions are to the spirits of heaven. 

( b ) God's omnipresence is not the presence of a part but of the whole of 
God in every place. — This follows from the conception of God as incor- 
poreal We reject the materialistic representation that God is composed of 
material elements which can be divided or sundered. There is no multi- 
plication or diffusion of his substance to correspond with the parts of his 
dominions. The one essence of God is present at the same moment in all 

(c ) God's omnipresence is not necessary but free. — We reject the pan- 
theistic notion that God is bound to the universe as the universe is bound 
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to Qod. Qod is immanent in the nniyerae, not by oompnlmon, bnt bj 
the free act of his own will, and this immanence is qualified by his traii- 
Boendenoe. 

2. Omniadenoe. 

By this we mean God's perfect and eternal knowledge of all things which 
are objects of knowledge, whether they be actual or possible, past, present, 
or f atnre. 

(a) The omniscience of Qod may be argued from his omnipresence, as 
well as from his truth or self-knowledge, in which the plan of creation has 
its eternal ground, and from prophecy, which expresses Gbd's omniscience. 

( 6 ) Since it is free from all imperfection, God's knowledge is immediate, 
as distinguished from the knowledge that comes through sense or imagina- 
tion ; simultaneous, as not acquired by snccessiye observations, or built 
up by processes of reasoning ; distinct, as free from all vagueness or con- 
fusion ; true, as perfectly corresponding to the reality of things ; eternal, 
as comprehended in one timeless act of the divine mind. 

( c ) Since God knows things as they are, he knows the necessary 
sequences of his creation as necessary, the free acts of his creatures as free, 
the ideally possible as ideally possible. 

(d) The fact that there is nothing in the present condition of things 
from which the future actions of free creatures necessarily follow by nat- 
ural law does not prevent God from foreseeing such actions, since his 
knowledge is not mediate, but immediate. He not only foreknows the 
motives which will occasion men's acts, but he directly foreknows the acts 
themselyes. The possibility of such direct knowledge without assignable 
grounds of knowledge is apparent if we admit that time is a form of finite 
thought to which the divine mind is not subject 

( e ) Prescience is not itself causative. It is not to be confounded with 
the predetermining will of God. Free actions do not take place because 
they are foreseen, but they are foreseen because they are to take place. 

(/) Omniscience embraces the actual and the possible, but it does not 
embrace the self-contradictory and the impossible, because these are not 
objects of knowledge. 

( g ) Onmiscience, as qualified by holy will, is in Scripture denominated 
"wisdom." In virtue of his wisdom God chooses the highest ends and 
uses the fittest means to accomplish them. 

8. Omnipotence. 

By this we mean the power of God to do all things which are objects of 
power, whether with or without the use of means. 

( a ) Omnipotence does not imply power to do that which is not an object 
of power ; as, for example, that which is self-contradictory or contradictory 
to the nature of God. 

( & ) Omnipotence does not imply the exercise of all his power on the 
part of God. He has power oyer his power ; in other words, his power is 
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under the oontrol of wise and hoi j will. God oan do all he will, but he 
will not do all he oan. Else his power is mere foroe acting neoessarily, 
and God is the slave of his own omnipotenoe. 

( c ) Omnipotenoe in God does not exclude, but implies, the power of self 
limitation. Sinoe all snch self -limitation is free, proceeding from neither 
external nor internal compolsion, it is the act and manifestation of Gk>d*s 
^power. Human freedom is not rendered impossible by the divine omnipo- 
tenoe, bat exists bj virtae of it. It is an act of omnipotenoe when God 
humbles himself to the taking of human flesh in the person of Jesus Christ 

Third Division. — AttribtUea having rel4Xtion to Moral Beings. 

1. Yeraciiy and Faithfulness, or Transitive Trutlu 

By veracity and faithfulness we mean the transitive truth of God, in its 
twofold relation to his creatures in general and to his redeemed people in 
particular. 

( a ) In virtue of his veracity, all his revelations to creatures consist with 
his essential being and with ^oh other. 

(&) In virtue of his faithfulness, he fulfills aU his promises to his i)eople, 
whether expressed in words or implied in the constitution he has given 

2. Mercy and Goodness, or Transitive lK)ve. 

By mercy and goodness we mean the transitive love of Gk»d in its two- 
fold relation to the disobedient and to the obedient portions of his 
creatures. 

(a) Mercy is that eternal principle of God's nature which leads him to 
seek the temporal good and eternal salvation of those who have opposed 
themselves to his will, even at the cost of infinite self-sacrifice. 

( 6 ) Goodness is the eternal principle of God's nature which leads him to 
communicate of his own life and blessedness to those who are like him in 
moral character. €k)odne6s, therefore, is nearly identical with the love of 
complacency > mercy, with the love of benevolence. 

8. Justice and Righteousness, or Transitive Holiness. 

By justice and righteousness we mean the transitive holiness of God, in 
virtue of which his treatment of his creatures conforms to the purity of his 
nature, — righteousness demanding from all moral beings conformity to the 
moral x>erf ection of God, and justice visiting non-conformity to that perfec- 
tion with penal loss or su£Fering. 

(a) Since justice and righteousness are simply transitive holiness — 
righteousness designating this holiness chiefly in its mandatory, justice 
chiefly in its punitive, aspect, — they are not mere manifestations of benev- 
olence, or of God's disposition to secure the highest happiness of his 
creatures, nor are they grounded in the nature of things as something 
apart from or above God. 

( & ) Transitive holiness, as righteousness, imposes law in conscience and 
Scripture, and may be called legislative holinees. As justice, it executes 
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the penalties of law, and may be ealled distribatiye or judioial holiness. 
In lighteonaness God reveals diieflj his love of holiness ; injustice, ohiefiy 
his hatred of sin. 

( c ) Neither jnstioe nor righteonsness, therefore, is a matter of arbitrary 
wilL They are revelations of the inmost nature of God, the one in the 
form of moral reqnirement» the other in the form of judicial sanction. As 
God cannot bat demand of his creatures that they be like him in moral 
character, so he cannot bat enforce the law which he imposes upon them. 
Jnstioe jost as much binds God to pnniah as it binds the sinner to be 
ponished. 

(d) Neither jostice nor righteousness bestows rewards. This follows 
from the &ct that obedience is due to God, instead of being optional or a 
gratuity. No creature can claim anything for his obedience. If Gk)d 
rewards, he rewards in virtue of his goodness and faithfulness, not in virfcne 
of his justice or his righteousness. What the creature cannot daim, how- 
ever, Ohrist can daim, and the rewards which are goodness to the oreafcnre 
are righteousness to Ohrist God rewards OhristTs work for us and in us. 

(e) Justice in God, as the revelation of his holineaa^ is devoid of all pas- 
sion or caprice. There is in God no selfish anger. The penalties he 
inflicts upon transgression are not vindictive but vindicative. They express 
the revuhdon of God's nature from moral evil, the judicial indignation of 
purity against impurity, the self-assertion of infinite holiness against its 
antagonist and would-be destroyer. But because its decisions are calm, 
they are irreversible. 

YIL Bank and Bhlations op thb sbvbbaii Awbibubib s. 



The attributes have relations to each other. Like intellect, aflTection and 
will in man, no one of them is to be conceived of as exercised separately 
from the rest Each of the attributes is qualified by all the others. €k)d's 
love is immutable, wise, holy. Infinity belongs to God's knowledge, power, 
justice. Yet this is not to say that one attribute is of as high rank as 
another. The moral attributes of truth, love, hohneae^ are worthy of 
higher reverence from men, and they are more jealously guarded by God, 
than the natural attributes of omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipo- 
tence. And yet even among the moral attributes one stands as supreme. 
Of this and of its supremacy we now proceed to speak. 

1. Soliness the fundamental attribute in Ood* 

That holiness is the fundamental attribute in God, is evident: 

( a ) From Scripture, — in which God's holiness is not only most con- 
stantly and powerfully impressed upon the attention of man, but is declared 
to be the chief subject of rejoicing and adoration in heaven. 

( & ) From our own moral constitution, — in which consdenoe asserts its 
supremacy over every other impulse and afilootion of our nature. As we 
may be kind, but must be righteous^ so God, in whose image we are made^ 
may be merciful, but must be holy. 
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(o) From fhe actual dealings of Qod, — in whioh holiness oonditions 
and limits the exercise of other attributes. Thus, for example, in Christ's 
redeeming work, though love makes the atonement, it is violated holiness 
that requires it ; and in the eternal punishment of the wicked, the demand 
of holiness for self-vindication overbears the pleading of love for the suf- 
ferers. 

(d) From Qod's eternal purpose of salvation, — in which justioe and 
mercy are reconciled only through the foreseen and predetermined sacri- 
fice of Christ. The declaration that Christ is ''the Lamb . . . slainfrom 
the foundation of the world " implies the existence of a principle in the 
divine nature which requires satisfaction, before Qod oan enter upon the 
work of redemption. That principle can be none other than holinesB. 

2. The ?iolines8 of God the ground of moral obligation. 

A, Erroneous Views. The ground of moral obligation is not 

( a ) In power, — whether of civil law ( Hobbes, Qassendi ), or of divine 
will (Occam, Descartes). We are not bound to obey either of these, 
except upon the ground that they are right. This theory assumes that 
nothing is good or right in itself, and that morality is mere prudence. 

( & ) Nor in utility, — whether our own happiness or advantage present 
or eternal ( Paley ), for supreme regard for our own interest is not virtu- 
ous ; or the greatest happiness or advantage to being in general ( Edwards), 
for we judge conduct to be useful because it is right, not right because it is 
usefuL This theory would compel us to believe that in eternity past God 
was holy only because of the good he got from it, — that is, there was no 
such thing as holiness in itself, and nosuch thing as moral character in God. 

( c ) Nor in the nature of things ( Price ), — whether by this we mean their 
fltuess (Clarke), truth (WoUaston), order ( Jouf&oy), relations ( Wayland), 
worthiness (Hickok), sympathy (Adam Smith), or abstract right (Haven 
and Alexander ) ; for this nature of things is not ultimate, but has its ground 
in the nature of God. We are bound to worship the highest ; if anything 
exists beyond and above God, we are bound to worship that, — that indeed 
is God. 

B. The Scriptural View.— According to the Scriptures, the ground of 
moral obligation is the holiness of Cbd, or the moral perfection of the 
divine nature, conformity to which is the law of our moral being (Bobin- 
son, Chalmers, Calderwood, Gregory, Wuttke). We show this : 

(a) From the commands: "Ye shall be holy," where the ground of 
obligation assigned is simply and only : "for I am holy" (1 Pet 1 : 16) ; 
and "Ye therefore shall be perfect," where the standard laid down is : "as 
your heavenly Father is perfect " (Mat. 5 : 48). Here we have an ultimate 
reason and ground for being and doing rights namely, that Gkxl is rights or, 
in other words, that holiness is his nature. 

(& ) From the nature of the love in which the whole law is summed up 
(Mat 22:37— "Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God"; Rom. 13:10— "love 
theiefore is the fulfilment of the law"). This love is not regard far 
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abstraot right or for the happiness of being, much less for one's own 
interest, but it is regard for God aa the fountain and standard of moral 
exoellenoe, or in other words, love for Gk>d as holy. Henoe this love is 
the principle and source of holiness in man. 

(c) From the example of Ohrist, whose life was essentially an exhibi- 
tion of supreme regard for God, and of supreme devotion to his holy wilL 
As Ohrist saw nothing good but what was in God (Mark 10 : 18— "none 
is good save one, even God " ), and did only what he saw the Father do 
( John 5 : 19 ; see also 80 — "I seek not mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me " ), so for us, to be like God is the sum of all duty, and God's 
infinite moral exoellenoe is the supreme reason why we should be like him. 
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DOCTBINE OF THE TRIKITT. 

In fhe nature of the one God there are three eternal distinotiona which 
are represented to ns under the figure of persona, and these three are 
eqnaL This tripersonality of the Gbdhead is exolosiyely a truth of revela- 
tion. It is olearly, though not formally, made known in the New Testa- 
ment, and intimations of it may be found in the Old. 

The doctrine of the Trinity may be expressed in the six following 
statements : 1. In Scripture there are three who are recognissed as God. 
2. These three are so described in Scripture that we are compelled to con- 
ceive of them as distinct persons. 3. This tripersonality of the divine 
nature is not merely economic and temporal, but is immanent and eternaL 
4, This tripersonality is not tritheism ; for while there are three persons, 
there is but one essence. 5. The three persons. Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, are equal 6. Inscrutable yet not self-contradictory, this doctrine 
furnishes the key to all other doctrines. — ^These statements we proceed now 
to prove and to elucidate. 

L In Sobiftubb thbkb abb Thbbb who abb BBOoaNizED AS God. 
1. Proofs from the New Testament, 

A. The Father is recognized as God, — and that in so great a number of 
XMMsages ( such as John 6 : 27 — " him the Father, even God, hath sealed,'* 
and 1 Pet. 1 : 2 — '* foreknowledge of God the Father "} Uiat we need not 
delay to adduce extended proof. 

B. Jesus Ohrist is recognized as God. 
(a) He is expressly called God. 

In John 1:1 — Oe^ ^v 6 XSyog — the absence of the article shows Qe6c to be 
the predicate ( c/. 4 : 24 — wevfM 6 Ge^c ). This predicate precedes the verb 
by way of emphasis, to indicate progress in the thought » * the Logos was 
not only with God, but was God ' ( see Meyer and Luthardt, Gomm. in loco). 
** Only 6 X6yoc can be the subject^ for in the whole Introduction the ques- 
tion is, not who God is, but who the Logos is " (Godet ). 

In John 1 : 18, /tovoryevi^ Gedc — 'the only begotten God ' — must be regarded 
as the correct reading, and as a plain ascription of absolute Deity to Christ 
He is not simply the only revealer of God, but he is himself God revealed. 

In John 20 : 28, the address of Thomas '0 lApidg fiov ml 6 Oedg fiov, — < My 
Lord and my God ' — since it was unrebuked by Christ, is equivalent to an 
assertion on his own part of his claim to Deity. 

In Bom. 9 : 5, the clause 6£iv hrl irdvrtiv Bcdc evXoyifrSc cannot be translated 
* blessed be the Gk>d over all,' for &v is superfluous if the clause is a dox- 
ology ; ** evXofyiiTdc precedes the name of God in a doxology, but follows it^ 
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as here, in a desoription" (Hovey). The olauae can therefoie juMj be 
interpreted only as a desoription of the higher nature of the Ohrist who 
had jnst been said, rd Kara aAptsa, or aooording to his lower nature, to have 
had his origin from Israel (see Tholook, Oom. in loco ). 

In Titos 2 : 13, im^veiav r^c ^^nc ^ot* fjteydXov Qeov koI acir^poc ijfUiv *lif<rov 
Xpurrov we regard (with Ellioott) as "a direct, definite, and even studied 
declaration of Christ's divinity ** » << the . . • appearing of the glory of 
our great Gk)d and Savior Jesus Christ " ( so English Revised Version ). 
'^trtf&veia is a term applied specially to the Son and never to the Father, 
and fuy6Xov is uncalled for if used of the Father, but peculiarly appropriate 
if used of Christ Upon the same principles we must interpret the similar 
text 2 Pet 1 :1 (see Huther, in Meyer's Com. : *'The dose juxtaposition 
indicates the aulhor's certainty of the oneness of €k)d and Jesus Christ "). 

In Heb. 1 : 8, i^p^ ^^ rhv vi&v * 6 '&p6voq aov, 6 9edf , eic rbv aiuva is quoted as 
an address to Christ, and verse 10 which follows — " Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth " — by applying to (Dhrist 
an Old Testament ascription to Jehovah, shows that 6 9e6c, in verse 8, is 
used in the sense of absolute Qodhead. 

In 1 John 5 : 20 — iafih h r^ d^tf^iv^, ev r^ vlt^ airrov *ltfaov Xpurr^, oifTdg 
koTiv 6 dhf^tvdc Oe6c — ** it would be a flat repetition, after the Father had 
been twice called 6 ah/^tvdcf to say now again : < this is 6 ahf^tvdc e<^.' Our 
being in Ood has its basis in Christ his Son, and this also makes it more 
natural that ovtoc should be referred to vl^. But ought not 6 dXtftfivd^ then 
to be without the article (as in John 1 : 1 — Be6( ^v b Uyo^) ? No, for it is 
John's purpose in 1 John 5 : 20 to say, not what Christ is, but who he 
is. In -declaring whcU one is, the predicate must have no article ; in 
declaring who one is, the predicate must have the article. St John here 
says that this Son, on whom our being in the true €k>d rests, is this true 
Qod himself " ( see Ebrard, (Dom. in loco ). 

( & ) Old Testament descriptions of Gbd are applied to him. 

This application to Christ of titles and names exclusively appropriated 
to God is inexplicable, if Christ was not regarded as being himself Ood. 
The peculiar awe with which the term ' Jehovah' was set apart by a nation 
of strenuous monotheists, as the sacred and incommunicable name of the 
one self-existent and covenant-keeping Gk)d, forbids the belief that the 
Scripture writers could have used it as the designation of a subordinate 
and created being. 

(c) He possesses the attributes of God. 

Among these are life, self-existence, immutability, truth, love, holiness, 
eternity, omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence. All these attributes are 
ascribed to Christ iu connections which show that the terms are used in no 
secondary sense, nor in any sense predioable of a creature. 

(d) The works of God are ascribed to him. 

We do not here speak of mbacles, which may be wrought by oommnni- 
cated power, but of such works as the creation of the world, the upholding 
of all things, the final nusing of the dead, and the judging of all men. 
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Power to perform these works oannot be delegated, for th^ ase dhanoter- 
istie of onmipotenoe. 

( 6 ) He receives honor and worship due only to God. 

In addition to the address of Thomas, in John 20 : 28, which we have 
already cited among the proofs that Jesus is expressly called God, and in 
which divine honor is paid to him, we may refer to the prayer and worship 
offered by the apostolic and post-apostolic church. 

(/) His name is associated with that of God upon a footing of equality. 

We do not here allude to 1 John 5 : 7 ( the three heavenly witnesses ), for 
the latter part of this verse is unquestionably spurious ; but to the formula 
of baptism, to the apostolic benedictions, and to those passages in which 
eternal life is said to be dependent equally upon Christ and upon Gbd, or 
in which spiritual gifts are attributed to Christ equally with the Father. 

(g) Equality with God is expressly claimed. 

Here we may refer to Jesus' testimony to himself, already treated of 
among the proofis of the supernatural character of the Scripture teaching 
( see pages 60, 51 ). Equality with God is not only daimed for himself by 
Jesus, but it is claimed for him by his apostles. 

(A) Further proof of Christ's deity may be found in the application to 
him of the phrases : ' Son of God,' ' Image of God ' ; in the declarations 
of his oneness with €k>d ; in the attribution to him of the fulness of the 
Godhead. 

( i ) These proofs of Christ's deity from the New Testament are corrobo- 
rated by Christian experience. 

Christian experience recognizes Christ as an absolutely perfect Savior, 
perfectly revealing the Godhead and worthy of unlimited worship and 
adoration ; that is, it practically recognizes him as Deity. But Christian 
experience also recognizes that through Christ it has introduction and 
reconciliation to God as one distinct from Jesus Christ, as one who was 
alienated from the soul by its sin, but who is now reconciled through 
Jesns's death. In other words, while recognizing Jesus as God, we are 
also compelled to recognize a distinction between the Father and the Son 
through whom we come to the Father. 

Although this experience cannot be regarded as an independent witness 
to Jesus' chums, since it only tests the truth abeady made known in the 
Bible, still the irresistible impulse of every person whom Christ has saved 
to lift his Bedeemer to the highest place, and bow before him in the lowliest 
worship, is strong evidence that only that interpretation of Scripture can 
be true which recognizes Christ's absolute Godhead. It is the church's 
consciousness of her Lord's divinity, indeed, and not mere speculation 
upon the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, that has compelled the 
formulation of the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity. 

In contemplating passages apparently inconsistent with those now dted, 
in that they impute to Christ weakness and ignorance, limitation and sub- 
jection, we are to remember, first, that oar Lord was truly man, as well aa 
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truly Qod, and that thia ignovaiioe and weftknesB may be predioaied of him 
as the God-man in whom deity and humanity are nnited ; seoondly, that 
the diTine nature itself was in some way limited and hmnbled daring our 
Savior's earthly life, and that these passages may describe him as he was 
in his estate of hnmiliation, rather than in his original and present glory ; 
and, thirdly, that there is an order of office and operation which is consist- 
ent with essential oneness and equality, bat which permits the Father to be 
spoken of as first and the Son as second. These statements will be farther 
eladdated in the treatment of the present doctrine and in subsequent 
examination of the doctrine of the Person of Christ 

0. The Holy Spirit is recognized as God. 

(a) He is spoken of as God ; ( 6 ) the attributes of God are ascribed to 
him, such as life, truth, Ioto, holiness, eternity, omnipresence, omnisdenoe, 
omnipotence ; ( c) he does the works of God, such as creation, regenera- 
tion, resurrection ; (d ) he receives honor due only to God ; ( 6 ) he is asso* 
dated with God on a footing of equality, both in the formula of baptism 
and in the apostolic benedictions. 

As spirit is nothing less than the inmost prindple of life, and the spirit 
of man is man himself, so the spirit of God must be God (see 1 Oor. 2 : 11 
— Meyer). Christian experience, moreover, expressed as it is in the 
prayers and hymns of the churdi, furnishes an argument for the ddty of 
the Holy Spirit similar to that for the ddty of Jesus Christ When our 
eyes are opened to see Christ as a Savior, we are compelled to reoogniae 
the work in us of a divine Spirit who has taken of the things of Christ and 
has shown them to us ; and this divine Spirit we necessarily difltingnish 
both from the Father and from the Son. Christian experience, however, 
is not an original and independent witness to the ddty of the Holy Spirit : 
it simply shows what the church has hdd to be the natural and unforced 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and so confirms the Scripture argument 
already adduced. 

This proof of the ddty of the Holy Spirit is not invalidated by the limita- 
tions of his work under the Old Testament dispensation. John 7 rSQ^^ 
*' for the Holy Spirit was not yet" — means simply that the Holy Spirit 
could not fulfill his peculiar office as Bevealer of Christ until the atoning 
work of Christ should be accomplished. 

2. InHtnatUma of the Old Testament 

The passages which seem to show that even in the Old Testament there 
are three who are implidtly recognized as God may be classed under four 
heads: 

A. Passages whidi seemto teach plurality of somesort in the Godhead. 

(a) The plural noun D'HSm is employed, and that with a plural verb — a 
use remarkftble» when we condder that the singular St$ was also in exist- 
ence ; ( & ) God uses plural pronouns in speaking of himself ; ( o ) Jehovah 
distinguishes himself from Jehovah ; ( d) a Son is ascribed to Jehovah ; 
( a) the Spirit of God is distinguished from God ; (J) there are a three- 
fold ascription and a threefold benediction. 
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The &ot that D^ff7M is sometimes used in a narrower sense, as applicable 
to the Son ( Ps. 45 : 6 ; o/. Heb. 1:8), need not prevent ns from believing 
Uiat the term was originally chosen as containing an allusion to a certain 
plnrality in the divine nature. Nor is it sufficient to call this plural a 
simple pluralia majeataticua; since it is easier to derive this common 
figure from divine usage than to derive the divine usage from this common 
figure — especially when we consider the constant tendency of Israel to 
polytheism. 

B. Passages relating to the Angel of Jehovah. 

(a) The aogel of Jehovah identifies himself with Jehovah ; ( & ) he is 
identified with Jehovah by others; (c) he accepts worship due only to 
€k>d. Though the phrase 'angel of Jehovah' is sometimes used in the 
later Scriptures to denote a merely human messenger or created angel, it 
seems in the Old Testament^ with hardly more than a single exception, to 
designate the pre-incamate Logos, whose manifestations in augelic or 
human form foreshadowed his final coming in the flesh. 

O. Descriptions of the divine Wisdom and Word. 

(a) Wisdom is represented as distinct from God, and as eternally exist- 
ing with God ; (6) the Word of God is distinguished from God, as execu- 
tor of his will from everlasting. 

It must be acknowledged that in none of these descriptions is the idea of 
personality clearly developed. Still less is it true that John the apostle 
derived his doctrine of the Logos from the interpretations of these descrip- 
tions in Philo JudsBua John's doctrine (John 1 : 1-18 ) is radically differ- 
ent from the Alexandrian Logos-idea of Phila This last is a Platonizing 
speculation upon the mediating principle between God and the world. 
Philo seems at times to verge towards a recognition of personality in the 
Logos, though his monotheistic scruples lead him at other times to take 
back what he has given, and to describe the Logos either as the thought of 
God or as its expression in the world. But John is the first to present 
to us a consistent view of this personality, to identify the Logos with the 
Messiah, and to <^igtfngrniah the Word from the Spirit of God. 

D. Descriptions of the Messiah. 

(a) He is one with Jehovah ; ( 6 ) yet he is in some sense distinct from 
Jehovah. 

It is to be remembered, in considering this, as well as other classes of 
passages previously cited, that no Jewish writer before Christ's coming had 
succeeded in constructing from them a doctrine of the Trinity. Only to 
those who bring to them the light of New Testament revelation do tiiey 
show their real meaning. 

Our general conclusion with regard to the Old Testament intimations 
must therefore be that, while they do not by themselves furnish a sufficient 
basis for the doctrine of the Trinity, they contain the germ of it, and may 
be used in (tonfirmation of it when its truth is substantially proved from 
the New Testament 
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n. THsaa Thbbb abb so dbsobibed in S obifi ' ubm thax mi abb oox- 

FKLUm TO aONOEEVB OF THEK AS DISTINOT PbBSONS. 

1. T?^ Father and the Son cure persons distinct from each otT^er. 
(a) Christ dJHtaTigniRhes the Father from himself aa 'another'; (&) the 

Father and the Son are distinguished as the b^etter and the begotten ; 
(o) the Father and the Son are distingnished as the sender and the sentb 

2. 2%e Father and the Son are persons distinct from the Spirit 

( a ) Jesos distinguishes the Spirit from himself and from the Father ; 
(&) the Spirit prooeeds from the Father; (c) the Spirit is sent by the 
Father and bj the Son. 

8. ITie Holy Spirit is a person, 

A. Designations proper to personality are given him. 

' (a) The masculine pronoun iiceZvoc, though frvevfta is neuter ; ( 6 ) the 
name vapditXirroc^ which cannot be translated by 'comfort', or be taken aa 
the name of any abstract influence. The Comforter, Instructor, Patron, 
Quide, Advocate, whom this term brings before us, must be a person. This 
is evident from its application to Christ in 1 John 2:1 — "we have an 
Advocate — vapdxXijTov — with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." 

B. His name is mentioned in immediate connection with other per- 
sons, and in such a way as to imply his own personality. 

( a ) In connection with Christians ; ( & ) in connection with Christ; (c) 
in connection with the Father and the Son. If the Father and the Son are 
persons, the Spirit must be a person also. 

C. He i)erform8 acts proper to personality. 

That which searches, knows, speaks, testifies, reveals, convinces, com- 
mands, strives, moves, helps, guides, creates, recreates, sanctifies, inspires, 
makes intercession, orders the affairs of the church, performs miracles, 
raises the dead — cannot be a mere power, influence, efiuz, or attribute of 
Gkxl, but must be a person. 

D. He is affected as a person by the acts of others. 

That which can be resisted, grieved, vexed, blasphemed, must be a per- 
son ; for only a person can perceive insult and be offmded. The blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost cannot be merely blasphemy against a 
power or attribute of God, since in that case blasphemy against God would 
be a less crime than blasphemy against his power. That against which 
the unpardonable sin can be committed must be a person. 

E. He manifests himself in visible form as distinct from the Father and 
the Son, yet in direct connection with personal acts performed by them. 

F. This ascription to the Spirit of a personal subsistence distinct from 
that of the Father and of the Son cannot be explained as personification ; 
for: 

( a) This would be to interpret sober prose by the canons of jKwtry. 
Such sustained personiflcation is contrary to the genius of even Hebrew 
poetry, in which Wisdom itself is most naturally interpreted as designating 
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a personal existence. (&) Snoh an interpretation would render a mnltitade 
of passages either tantologioal, meaningless, or absurd, — as can be easily 
seen by substituting for the name Holy Spirit the terms which are wrongly 
held to be its equivalents ; such as the power, or influence, or efflux, or 
attribute of God. ( c ) It is contradicted, moreover, by all those passages 
in which the Holy Spirit is distinguished from his own gifts. 

nx This TbepebsonaiiTit of the Divinb Natubb is not ubklt 

lOONOMIO Aia> TBMFOBAIi, BTJT IS DOCANBNT AND BTBBNAIi. 

L Scripture proof thcU these disHncHons of perBonaXity are etemoL 

We prove this ( a ) from those passages which si>eak of the existence of 
the Word from eternity with the Father ; ( & ) from passages asserting or 
implying Christ's pre^xistence ; ( c ) from passages implying intercourse 
between the Father and the Son before the foundation of the world; 
{d) from passages asserting the creation of the world by Ohrist ; ( a ) from 
passages asserting or implying the eternity of the Holy Spirit 

2. Errors refuted by the foregoing paesagea, 

A. The SabeUian. 

Sabellius ( of Ptolemais in PentapoUs, 250 ) held that Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are mere developments or revelations to creatures, in time, 
of the otherwise concealed Godhead — developments which, since creatures 
will always exist, are not transitory, but which at the same time are not 
etemsl a parte ante. God as united to the creation is Father; God as united 
to Jesus Christ is Son ; God as united to the church is Holy Spirit. The 
Trinity of Sabellius is therefore an economic and not an immanent Trinity 
— a Trinity of forms or manifestations, but not a necessary and eternal 
Trinity in tiie divine nature. 

Some have interpreted Sabellius as denying that the Trinity is eternal a 
parte post, as well as a parte ante, and as holding that, when the purpose 
of these temporary manifestations is accomplished, the Triad is resolved 
into the Monad. This view easily merges in another, which makes the 
persons of the Trinity mere names for the ever shifting phases of the 
divine activity. 

It is evident that this theory, in whatever form it may be held, is far 
from satisfying the demands of Scripture. Scripture speaks of the second 
X>er8on of the Trinity as existing and acting before the birth of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit as existing and acting before the formation 
of the church. Both have a personal existence, eternal in the past as well 
as in the future — which this theory expressly denies. 

B. The Arian. 

Arius ( of Alexandria ; condemned by Council of Nice, 825 ) held that 
the Father is the only divine being absolutely without beginning ; the Son 
and the Holy Spirit^ through whom God creates and recreates, having been 
themselves created out of nothing before the world was ; and Christ being 
called God, because he is next in rank to God, and is endowed by God 
with divine power to create. 
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The loUowen of Alios have diiSared as to the precise raiik and olaims of 
Qhrist While Sooiiiiis held with Alius that woiship of Christ was obliga- 
toxy, the later Unitadaxis have peroeiyed the impropriety of worshiping 
even the highest of created beings, and have constantly tended to a yiew of 
the Bedeemer which regards him as a mere man» standing in a pecoliarly 
intimate relation to Qod. 

It is evident that the theory of Anns does not aatisf^f the demands of 
Scripture. A created God, a God whose existence had a beginning and 
therefore may come to an end, a God made of a substance which once was 
not, and therefore a sabstance different from that of the Father, is not God, 
buta finite creatnre. Bnt the Scripture speaks of Ghrist as being in the 
beginning God, with God, and equal with God. 

IV. Thib TbifbbsonaiiEit is hot TniTHBraM ; fob, whecb thbbs abb 

IHBBB PeBSONB, TBBBB IB BXTT ONB EsSBNOB. 

(a) The term 'person' only approximately represents the tmth. 
Although this word, more nearly than any other single word, expresses 
the conception which the Scriptoresgiye ns of the relation between the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, it is not itself nsed in this connection 
in Scriptare, and we employ it in a qualified sense, not in the ordinary 
sense in which we apply the word ' person ' to Peter, Paul, and John. 

( 6 ) The necessary qnalification is that, while three persons among men 
haye only a speciflo nniiy of natore or essence — that is, have the same 
tpeoiea of nature or essence,^ the persons of the Godhead have a numerU 
C€U vmitj of natore or essence — that is, haye the same natore or essence. 
The nndivided essence of the Godhead belongs equally to each of the per- 
sons ; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, each poeseases all the substance and 
all the attributes of Deity. The plurality of the Godhead is therefore not 
a plurality of essence, but a plurality of hypostatical, or personal, distino- 
tions. God is not three and one, but three in one. The one indivisible 
essence has three modes of subsistence. 

( ) This oneness of essence explains the fact that, while Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, as respects their personality, are distinct subsistences, there is 
an intercommunion of persons and an immanence of one divine person in 
another which permits the peculiar work of one to be ascribed, with a sin- 
gle limitation, to either of the others, and the manifestation of one to be 
recognized in the manifestation of another. The limitation is simply this, 
that although the Son was sent by the Father, and the Spirit by the Father 
and the Son, it cannot be said vice ver«a*that the Father is sent either by 
the Son, or by the Spirit The Scripture representations of this intercom- 
munion prevent us from conceiving of the distinctions called Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit as involving separation between them. 

y. Thb Thbbb Pbbsoks, Fathbb, Son, aio> Holt Spmir, abb bquaii. 
In exi^lanation, notice that : 
1. ThewtitlcM belong to the JPertone. 

(a) The Father is not God as such; for God is not only Father, but 
also Son and Holy Spirit The term ' Father' designates that hypostat- 
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ioal disiinotioii in the divine nature in Tirtae of which €k>d is related to the 
8on, and through the Son and the Spirit to the church and the world. As 
author of the believer's spiritual as well as natural life, Gk>d is doubly his 
Father ; but this relation which €k>d sustains to creatures is not the ground 
of the title. Qod is Father piimaiilj in virtue of the relation which he 
Bostains to the eternal Son ; only as we are spiritually united to Jesus 
Ohrist do we become children of Qod. 

( 6 ) The Son is not Qod as such ; for Qod is not only Son, but also 
Father and Holy Spirit. * The Son ' designates that distinction in virtue 
of which Qod is lelated to the Father, is sent by the Father to redeem the 
world, and with the Father sends the Holy Spirit 

(o) The Holy Spirit is not Qod as such; fovGbdis notonly Holy Spirit, 
but also Father and Son. * The Holy Spirit * designates that distinction in 
virtue of which Qod is related to the Father and the Son, and is sent by 
them to accomplish the work of xeoewing the ungodly and of sanctifying 
the church. 

2. Q^alifled sense of these titles. 

Like the word * person ', the names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not 
to be confined within the precise limitations of meaning which would be 
required if they were applied to men. 

(a) The Scriptures enlarge our conceptions of Christ's Sonshipby 
giving to him in his preezistent state the names of the Logos, the Lnage, 
and the Effulgence of Qod.— The term 'Logos ' combines in itself the two 
ideas of thought and word, of reason and expression. While the Logos as 
divine thought or reason is one with Qod, the Logos as divine word or 
expression is distinguishable from Qod. Words are the means by which 
personal beings express or reveal themselyee. Since Jesus Ohrist was ** the 
Word " before there were any creatures to whom reyelations could be made, 
it would seem to be only a necessary inference from this title that in Christ 
Qod must be from eternity expressed or revealed to himself ; in other 
words, that the Logos is the principle of truth, or self-consciousness, in 
€k>d. — ^The term ' Lnage ' suggests the ideas of copy or counterpart Man 
is the image of Gk>d only relatively and derivatively. Christ is the Luage 
of Qod absolutely and archeiypally. As the perfect representation of the 
Father's perfections, the Son would seem to be the object and principle of 
loye in the Qodhead. — The term 'Effulgence,' finally, is an allusion to the 
sun and its radiance. As the effulgence of the sun manifests the son's 
nature, which otherwise would be unrevealed, yet is inseparable from 
the sun and ever one with it^ so Christ reveals Qod, but is eternally one 
with Qod. Here is a principle of movement, of will, which seems to con- 
nect itself with the holiness, or self -asserting purity, of the divine nature. 

( 6 ) The names thus given to the second person of the Trinity, if they 
have (xny significance, bring him before our minds in the general aspect 
of Beyeeler, and suggest a relation of the doctrine of the Trinity to Qod's 
immanent attributes of truth, love, and holiness. The prepositions used to 
describe the internal relations of tiie second person to the first are not pre- 
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podttonB of rest, bat prepositionfl of direction and moyement. The Trinil^y 
as the organiEon of Deity, seoures a lif e-moyement of the Godhead, a pro- 
cess in which God eyermore objectifies himself and in the Son giyee forth 
of his fnlnesB. Christ represents the centrifogal action of the deity. Bnt 
there most be centripetal action also. In the Holy Spirit the moyement is 
completed, and the diyine aotiyity and thought retoms into itself. Tme 
religion, in reuniting ns to Gk)d, reproduces in ns, in our limited measure, 
this eternal process of the diyine mind. Christian experience witnesses that 
God in himself is unknown ; Christ is the organ of external reyelation ; the 
Holy Spirit is the organ of internal reyelation — only he cangiyeusan 
inward apprehension or realization of the truth. It is " through the eter- 
nal Spirit " that Christ " offered himself without blemish unto God," and 
it is only through the Holy Spirit that the church has access to the Father, 
or fallen creatures can return to God. 

( c) In the light of what has been said, we may understand somewhat 
more fuUy the characteristic differences between the work of Christ and 
that of the Holy Spirit. We may sum them up in the four statements that, 
first, all outgoing seems to be the work of Christ, all return to €k>d the 
work of the Spirit; secondly, Christ is the organ of external reyelation, 
the Holy Spirit the organ of internal reyelation ; thirdly, Christ is our 
adyocate in heayen, the Holy Spirit is our adyocate in the soul ; fourthly, in 
the work of Christ we are passiye, in the work of the Spirit we are actiye. 
Of the work of Christ we shall treat more fuUy hereafter, in speaking of 
his Offices as Prophet, Priest, and King. The work of the Holy Spirit 
will be treated when we come to speak of the Application of Redemption in 
Begeneration and Sanctification. Here it is sufficient to say that the Holy 
Spirit is represented in the Scriptures as the author of life — in creation, 
in the conception of Christ, in regeneration, in resurrection ; and as the 
giyer of light — in the inspiration of Scripture writers, in the conyiction of 
sinners, in the illumination and sanctification of Christians. 

8. Oeneration and procession consistent with equality. 

That the Sonship of Christ is eternal, is intimatedin Psalm 2:7. '' This 
day haye I begotten thee " is most naturally interpreted as the declar- 
ation of an eternal fact in the diyine nature. Neither the incarnation, the 
baptism, the transfiguration, nor the resurrection marks the beginning of 
Christ's Sonship, or constitutes him Son of God. These are but recogni- 
tions or manifestations of a preexisting Sonship, inseparable from his God- 
hood. He is "bom before eyery creature" (while yet no created thing 
existed — see Meyer on CoL 1 : 16) and "by the resurrection of the dead" 
is not made to be, but only ** declared to. be," " according to the Spirit of 
holiness" (» according to his diyine nature) "the Son of God with 
power " ( see Philippi and Alf ord on Bom. 1:8, 4). This Sonship is unique 
— not predicable of, or shared with, any creature. The Scriptures inti- 
mate, not only an eternal generation of tiie Son, but an eternal procession 
of the Spirit. 

The Scripture terms 'generation' and 'procession,' as applied to the 
Son and to the Holy Spirit, are but approximate expressions of the truth. 
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and we are to ooneot by other dedarations of Scriptare any imporf eot 
impressions whioh we might derive solely from them. We nse these terms 
in a special sense» whioh we explicitly state and define as ezolnding all 
notion of ineqnality between the persons of the Trinity. The eternal gen- 
eration of the Son to which we hold is 

( a ) Not creation, bnt the Father's oommnnioation ef himself to the 
Son. Since the names, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not applicable to 
the divine essence, bnt are only applicable to its hypostatical distinctions, 
they imply no derivation of the essence of the Son from the essence of 
the Father. 

( 6 ) Not a oonunencement of existence, bnt an eternal relation to the 
Father, — there never having been a time when the Son began to be, or 
when the Son did not exist as God with the Father. 

( c) Not an act of the Father's will, bnt an internal necessity of the 
divine natnre, — so that the Son is no more dependent npon the Fa&er than 
the Father is dependent npon the Son, and so that, if it be consistent with 
deity to be Father, it is equally consistent with deity to be Son. 

(d) Not a relation in anyway analogous to physical derivation, bnt a life- 
movement of the divine natnre, in virtue of which Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, while equal in essence and dignity, stand to each other in an order 
of personality, office, and operation, and in virtue of which the Father 
works through the Son, and the Father and the Son through the Spirit. 

The same principles upon which we interpret the declaration of Christ's 
eternal Sonship apply to the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
through the Son, and show this to be not inconsistent with the Spirit's 
equal dignity and glory. 

We therefore only formulate truth which is concretely expressed in 
Scripture, and which is recognized by aU ages of the church in hynms and 
prayers addressed to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, when we assert that in 
the nature of the one Qod there are three eternal distinctions, which are 
best described as persons, and each of which is the proper and equal object 
of Christian worship. 

We are also warranted in declaring that, in virtue of these personal 
distinctions or modes of subsistence, God exists in the relations, respect- 
ively, first, of Source, Origin, Authority, and in this relation is the Father; 
secondly, of Expression, Medium, Revelation, and in this relation is the 
Son ; thirdly, of Apprehension, Accomplishment, Realization, and in this 
relation is the Holy Spirit. 

YI. ImUOBUTABLB, YBT KOT SSLF-OONTRADIOTOBT, this DOOTIUNX FOB" 
NISHBS THB KeT TO AIiL OTHBB DOOTBINBS. 

1. The mode of this triune existence is inscrutable* 
It is inscrutable because there are no analogies to it in our finite experi- 
ence. For this reason aU attempts are vain adequately to represent it : 

( a ) From inanimate things — as the fountain, the stream, and the rivulet 
trickling from it ( AthanaaiQs) ; the doud, the sain, and the rising xaiflli 
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( Boardnum ) ; oolor, shape^ and size ( F. W. Bobertson ) ; theaotiiiicy lumi- 
nif eronsy and oalorifio principles in the ray of light ( Solar Hieroglyphiosy 
84). 

(&) From the oonstitation or prooeeses of onr own minds — as the 
psyohologioal mdty of intelleot, affection, and will ( sabstantially held by 
Angostine ) ; the logical unity of thesis, antithesis, and synthesiB ( Hegel ) ; 
the metaphysical nnity of sabject, object, and subject-object ( Melanchthon, 
Olshansen, Bhedd). 

No one of these furnishes any proper analogue of the Trinity, since in 
no one of them is there found the essential element of trijiersonality. Such 
illustrations may sometimes be used to disarm objection, but tiiey furnish 
no positive explanation of the mystery of the Trinity, and, unless carefully 
guarded, may lead to grievous error. 

2. The doctrine oj the TrinUy is not self-ccntradictory. 

This it would be, only if it declared Gbd to be three in the same numerical 
sense in which he is said to be one. This we do not assert. We assert 
sunply that the same Qod who is one with respect to his essence is three 
with respect to the internal distinctions of that essence, or with respect to 
the modes of his being. The possibility of this cannot be denied, except 
by assuming that the human mind is in all respects the measure of the 
divine. 

The fact that the ascending scale of life is marked by increasing differen- 
tiation of faculty and function should rather lead us to expect in the highest 
of all beings a nature more complex than our own. In man many faculties 
are united in one intelligent being, and the more intelligent man is, the 
more distinct from each other these faculties become ; until intellect and 
affection, conscience and will assume a relative independence, and there 
arises even the possibility of conflict between them. There is nothing irra- 
tional or self -KMntradictory in the doctrine that in God the leading functions 
are yet more markedly differentiated, so that they become personal, while 
at the same time these personalities are united by the fact that they each 
and equally manifest the one indivisible essence. 

8. The doctrine of the Trinity has important relation to other doc- 
trines. 

A. It is essential to any proper theism. 

Neither God's index)endence nor God's blessedness can be maintained 
upon grounds of absolute unity. Anti-trinitarianism almost necessarily 
makes creation indispensable to God's perfection, tends to a belief in the 
eternity of matter, and ultimately leads, as in Mohammedanism, and in 
modem Judaism and Unitarianism, to Pantheism. ** Love is an impossible 
exercise to a solitary being." Without Trinity we cannot hold to a living 
Unity in the Gk>dhead. 

B. It is essential to any proper revelation. 

If there be no Trinity, Ohrist is not God, and cannot periectly know or 
reveal God. Ohristianity is no longer the one, aU-indusive, and final reve- 
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lation, but only one of many oonfliciang and oompeting systems, eaoh of 
which has its portion of truth, but also its portion of error. So too with 
the Holy Spirit. ** As Gk>d can be revealed only through Qod, so also can 
he be appropriated only through Gk>d. If the Holy Spirit be not God, 
then the love and self -communication of Gk)d to the human soul are not a 
reality." In other words, without the doctrine of the Trinity we go back 
to mere natural religion and the far-off God of deism, — and this is ulti- 
mately exchanged for pantheism in the way already mentioned. 

0. It is essential to any proper redemption. 

If Gk>d be absolutely and simply one, there can be no mediation or atone- 
ment, since between Gk>d and the most exalted creature the gulf is infinite. 
Christ cannot bring us nearer to God than he is himself. Only one who is 
God can reconcile us to God. So, too, only one who is God can purify our 
souls. A God who is only unity, but in whom is no plurality, may be our 
Judge, buty so far as we can see, cannot be our Savior or our Sanctiflier. 

D. It is essential to any proper model for human life. 

If there be no Trinity inmianent in the divine nature, then Fatherhood 
in God has had a beginning and it may have an end ; Sonship, moreover, 
is no longer a perfection, but an imperfection, ordained for a temporary 
purposa But if fatherly giving and filial receiving are eternal in Gk>d, 
then the law of love requires of us conformity to God in both these respects 
as the highest dignify of our being. 
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OHAPTEE m. 

THE DBCREBS OF GOD. 
T» DXFDIinON OF !DB0BnE8ii 

By the decrees of God we mean that eternal plan by which God has 
rendered certain all the eyents of the nniverse, past, present, and fatore. 
Notice in explanation that : 

(a) The decrees are many only to onr finite comprehension ; in their 
own nature they are but one plan, which embraces not only effects bat also 
causes, not only the ends to be secured but also the means needful to 
secure them. 

(&) The decrees, as the eternal act of an infinitely perfect will, though 
they haye logical relations to each other, haye no chronological relation. 
They are not therefore the result of deliberation, in any sense that implies 
short-sightedness or hesitancy. 

(c) Since the wiU in which the decrees haye their origin is a free will, 
the decrees are not a merely instinctiye or necessary exercise of the diyine 
intelligence or yolition, sudi as pantheism supposea 

( d) The decrees haye reference to things outside of God. God does not 
decree to be holy, nor to exist as three persons in one essence. 

(e) The decrees primarily respect the acts of Gk>d himself, in Oreation, 
Proyidence, and Grace ; secondarily, the acts of free creatures, which he 
foresees will result therefrom. 

(/) The decree to act is not the act. The decrees are an internal exer- 
cise and manifestation of the diyine attributes, and are not to be confounded 
with Creation, Proyidence, and Bedemption, which are the execution of the 



(g) The decrees are therefore not addressed to creatores ; are not of the 
nature of statute law ; and lay neither compulsion nor obligation upon the 
wills of men. 

( A ) All human acts, whether eyil or good, enter into the diyine plan and 
BO are objects of God's decrees, fdthough God's actual agency with regard 
to the eyil is only a permissiye agency. 

(i) While Gbd's total plan with regard to creatures is called predesti- 
nation, or f oreordination, his purpose so to act that certain will belieye and 
be sayed is called election, and his purpose so to act that certain will refuse 
to belieye and be lost is called reprobation. We discuss election and repro- 
bation, in a later chapter, as a part of the Application of Bedemption. 

96 
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n. Pboof of thb doctbinb of Dbgbsbs. 

1. From Scripture. 

A. The Soriptaree declare that all thixigB are inoliided in the diTme 
decrees. B. They dedare that special things and events are decreed ; as, 
for example, ( a ) the stability of the physical nniverse ; ( 6 ) the outward 
circnmstances of nations ; ( c ) the length of human life ; (c2) the mode of 
our death ; ( e) the free acts of men, both good acts and evil acts. 0. 
They declare Ihat Qod has decreed (a ) the salvation of believers ; ( & ) the 
establishment of Christ's kingdom; (c) the work of Christ and of his 
people in establishing it. 

2. From JReaaon. 

( a ) From the divine foreknowledge. 

Foreknowledge implies fixity, and fixity implies decrea -— From eternity 
God foresaw all the events of the nniverse as fixed and certain. This fixity 
and certainly could not have had its ground either in blind fate or in the 
variable wills of men, since neither of these had an existence. It could 
have had its ground in nothing outside the divine mind, for in eternity 
nothing existed besides the divine mind. But for this fixity there must 
have been a cause ; if anything in the future was fixed, something must 
have fixed it. This fixity could have had its ground only in the plan and 
purpose of God. In fine, if God foresaw the future as certain, it must have 
been because there was something in himself which made it certain ; or, in 
other words, because he had decreed it. 

Decreeing creation implies decreeing the foreseen resolts of creation. — 
To meet the objection that God might have foreseen the events of the uni- 
verse, not because he had decreed each one, but only because he had 
decreed to create the universe and institute its laws, we may put the argu- 
ment in another form. In eternity there could have been no cause of the 
future existence of the universe, outside of Gk>d himself, since no being 
existed but God himself. In eternity God foresaw that the creation of the 
world and the institution of its laws would make certain its actual history 
even to the most insignificant details. But CkxL decreed to create and to 
institute these laws. In so decreeing he necessarily decreed all that was 
to come. In fine, God foresaw the future events of the universe as certain, 
because he had decreed to create ; but this determination to create involved 
also a determination of all the actual results of that creation ; or, in other 
words, God decreed those results. 

No undecreed event can be foreseen. — We grant that God decrees pri- 
marily and directly his own acts of creation, providence, and grace ; but 
we claim that this involves also a secondary and indirect decreeing of the 
acts of free creatures which he foresees will result therefrom. There is 
therefore no such thing in God as scientia media^ or knowledge of an 
event that is to be, though it does not enter into the divine plan ; for to say 
that Gbd foresees an undecreed event, is to say that he views as future an 
event that is merely possible ; or, in other words, that he views an event 
not as it i& 
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Only knowledge of that which is decreed is foreknowledge. — Knowledge 
of a plan as ideal or possible may precede decree ; but knowledge of a plan 
as actual or fixed must follow decree. Only the latter knowledge is 
properly /oreknowledge. God therefore foresees creation, causes, laws, 
events, consequences, because he has decreed creation, causes, laws, eyents, 
consequences ; that is, because he has embraced all these in his plan. The 
denial of decrees logically involyes the denial of God's foreknowledge of 
free human actions; and to this Sodnians, and some Armim'ans, are 
actually led. 

( 6 ) From the divine wisdom. 

It is the part of wisdom to proceed in every nndertaking according to a 
plan. The greater the undertaking, the more needful a plan. Wisdom, 
moreover, shows itself in a careful provision for all possible circumstances 
and emergencies that can arise in the execution of its plan. That many 
such circumstances and emergencies are uncontemplated and unprovided 
for in the plans of men, is due only to the limitations of human wisdom. 
It belongs to infinite wisdom, therefore, not only to have a plan, but to 
embrace all, even the minutest details, in the plan of the universe. 

( ) From the divine immutability. 

"What God does, he fdways purposed to do. Since with him there is no 
increase of knowledge or power, such as characterizes finite beings, it fol- 
lows that what under any given circumstances he permits or does, he must 
have eternally decreed to permit or do. To suppose that God has a multi- 
tude of plans, and that he changes his plan with the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, is to make him infinitely dependent upon the varying wills of his 
creatures, and to deny to him one necessary element of perfection, namely, 
immutability. 

{d) From the divine benevolence. 

The events of the universe, if not determined by the divine decrees, must 
be determined either by chance or by the wills of creaturea It is contrary 
to any proper conception of the divine benevolence to suppose that €k>d 
permits the course of nature and of history, and the ends to which both 
these are moving, to be determined for myriads of sentient beings by any 
other force or will than his own. Both reason and revelation, therefore, 
compel us to accept the doctrine of the Westminster Confession, that '* €k>d 
did from all eternity, by the most just and holy counsel of his own will, 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass." 

nL Objbotions to thb DoonmaB of Dhgbebs. 

1. I7i4U they are inconsistent with the free agency o/mofl. 

To this we reply that : 

A. The objection confounds the decrees with the execution of the 
decrees. The decrees are, like foreknowledge, an act eternal to the divine 
nature, and are no more inconsistent with free agency than foreknowledge 
i& Even foreknowledge of events implies that those events are fixed. If 
this absolute fixity and foreknowledge is not inconsistent with free agency t 
7 
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mnch leas can that which is more remote from man's action, namely, the 
hidden cause of this fixity and foreknowledge — Gk)d's decrees — be incon- 
sistent with free agency. If anything be inconsistent with man's free 
agency, it must be, not the decrees themselves, but the execution of the 
decrees in creation and proyidence. 

B. The objection rests upon a false theoiy of free agency — namely, that 
free agency iihplies indeterminateness or uncertainty ; in other words, that 
free agency cannot coexist with certainty as to the results of its exercise. 
But it is necessity, not certainty, with which free agency is inconsistent. 
Free agency is the power of self-determination in view of motives, or man's 
power (a) to chose between motives, and (6) to direct his subsequent 
activity according to the motive thus chosen. Motives are never a cause, 
but only an occasion ; they influence, but never compel ; the man is the 
cause, and herein is his freedom. But it is also true that man is never in a 
state of indeterminateness ; never acts without motive, or contrary to all 
motives ; there is always a reason why he acts, and herein is his rationality. 
Now, so far as man acts according to previously dominant motive — see (6 ) 
above — we may by knowing his motive predict his action, and our certainty 
what that action will be in no way affects his freedom. We may even bring 
motives to bear upon others, the influence of which we foresee, yet those 
who act upon them may act in perfect freedom. But if man, influenced by 
man, may still be free, then man, influenced by divinely foreseen motives, 
may still be free, and the divine decrees, which simply render certain 
man's actions, may also be perf ectiy consistent with man's freedom. 

There is, however, a smaller class of human actions by which character 
is changed, rather than expressed, and in which the man acts according to 
a motive different from that which has previously been dominant — see (a) 
above. These actions also are foreknown by God, although they cannot 
be predicted by man. Man's freedom in them would be inconsistent with 
God's decrees, if the previous certainty of their occurrence were, not cer- 
tainty, but necessity ; or, in other words, if God's decrees were in aU cases 
decrees efficientiy to produce the acts of his creatures. But this is not the 
case. God's decrees may be executed by man's free causation, as easily as 
by God's ; and God's decreeing this free causation, in decreeing to create a 
universe of which he foresees that this causation will be a part, in no way 
interferes with the freedom of such causation, but rather secures and estab- 
lishes it. Both consciousness and conscience witness that Gk>d's decrees 
are not executed by laying compulsion upon the free wills of men. 

It may aid us, in estimating the force of this objection, to note the four 
senses in which the term 'freedom' may be used. It may be used as 
equivalent to ( 1 ) physical fieedom, or absence of outward constraint ; (2) 
/onno^ freedom, or a state of moral indeterminateness; (8) moral free- 
dom, or self-determinateness in view of motives ; (4) real freedom, or abil- 
ity to conform to the divine standard. With the first of these we are not now 
concerned, since all agree that the decrees lay no outward constraint upon 
men. Freedom in the second sense has no existence, since all men have 
character. Free agency, or freedom in the third sense, has just been shown 
to be consistent with the decrees. Freedom in the fourth sense, or real 
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freedom, is the special gift of God» and is not to be oonf oonded "with free 
agenpy. The objection mentioned aboye rests wholly npon the second of 
these definitions of free agency. This we have shown to be false, and with 
this the objection itself falls to the gronnd* 

2. ITuU they take away aU motive for human exetHoiL 
To this we reply that : 

( a ) They cannot thns inflnenoe men, since they are not addressed to 
men, are not the mle of hmnan action, and become known only after the 
event. This objection is therefore the mere excuse of indc^ence and 
disobedience. 

(6) The objection oonf onnds the decrees of God with fate. Bntitisto 
be observed that fate is unintelligent, while the decrees are framed by a 
personal God in infinite wisdom ; fate is indistingoishable from material 
causation and leaves no room for human freedom, while the decrees exclude 
all notion of physical necessity ; fate embraces no moral ideas or ends, 
while the decrees make these controlling in the universe. 

(c) The objection ignores the logical relation between the decree of 
the end and the decree of the means to secure it. The decrees of God not 
only ensure the end to be obtained, but they ensure free human action 
as logically prior thereto. AU conflict between the decrees and human 
exertion must therefore be apparent and not real Since consciousness 
and Scripture assure us that free agency exists, it must exist by divine 
decree; and though we may be ignorant of the method in which the 
decrees are executed, we have no right to doubt either the decrees or the 
freedom. They must be held to be oonsistent» until one of them is proved 
to be a delusion. 

(d) Since the decrees connect means and ends together, and ends are 
decreed only as the result of means, they encourage effort instead of dis- 
couraging it Belief in God's plan that success shall reward toil, incites 
to courageous and persevering effort. Upon the very ground of €k)d'B 
decree, tiie Scripture urges us to the diligent use of means. 

8. ThatiheymakeOodtheaxUhorofsin. 
To this we reply : 

( a ) They make God, not the author of sin, but the author of free beings 
who are themselves the authors of sin. Gk>d does not decree efficiently to 
work evil desires or choices in men. He decrees sin only in the sense of 
decreeing to create and preserve those who will sin ; in other words, he 
decrees to create and preserve human wills which, in their own self -chosen 
oourseis, will be and do eviL In all this, man attributes sin to himself and 
not to God, and €k)d hates, denounces, and punishes sin. 

( 6 ) The decree to permit sin is therefore not an efficient but a permis- 
sive decree, or a decree to permit, in distinction from a decree to produce 
by his own efficiency. No difficulty attaches to such a decree to permit sin, 
which does not attach to the actual permission of it. But Gk)d does actually 
permit sin, and it must be right for him to pennit it It must theref are 
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be right for him to decree to permit it. If God's holiness and wisdom and 
power are not impugned by the actual existence of moral eyil, they are not 
impugned by the original decree that it should exist 

( ) The difl^olty is therefore one which in sabstance clings to all theis- 
tic systems alike — the question why moral evil is permitted under the 
government of a God infinitely holy, wise, powerful, and good. This 
problem is, to our finite powers, incapable of full solution, and must remain 
to a great degree shrouded in mystery. With regard to it we can only say : 

Negatively, — that God does not permit moral evil because he is not unal- 
terably opposed to sin ; nor because moral evil was unforeseen and inde- 
pendent of his wUI ; nor because he could not have prevented it in a moral 
system. Both observation and experience, which testify to multiplied 
instances of deliverance from sin without violation of the laws of man's 
being, forbid us to limit the power of Gbd. 

Positively, — we seem constrained to say that God permits moral evU 
because moral evil* though in itself abhorrent to his nature, is yet the inci- 
dent of a system adapted to his purpose of self-revelation ; and further, 
because it is his wise and sovereign will to institute and maintain this sys- 
tem of which moral evil is an incident^ rather than to withhold his self- 
revelation or to reveal himself through another system in which moral evil 
hould be continually prevented by the exe r oiae of divine power. 

lY. OoNOLTJDiNa Bbhabks. 

1. JPracticcU uses of the doctrine of decrees, 

(a) It inspires humility by its representation of God's unsearchable 
counsels and absolute sovereignty. ( & ) It teaches confidence in him who 
has wisely ordered our birth, our death, and our surroundings, even to the 
minutest particulars, and has made all things work together for the triumph 
of his kingdom and the good of those who love him; ( c ) It shows the 
enemies of God that, as their sins have been foreseen and provided for in 
God's plan, so they can never, while remaining in their sins, hope to escape 
their decreed and threatened penalty, (d) It urges the sinner to avail 
himself of the apx>ointed means of grace, if he would be counted among the 
number of those for whom God has decreed salvation. 

2. Ihtte method of preaching tJhe doctrine, 

( a ) We should most carefully avoid exaggeration or unnecessarily obnox- 
ious statement ( 6 ) We should emphasize the fact that the decrees are not 
grounded in arbitrary will, but in infinite wisdom. ( c ) We should make 
it plain that whatever Gbd does or will do, he must from eternity have pur- 
posed to do. (d) We should illustrate the doctrine so &r as possible by 
instances of completeness and far-sightedness in human plans of great 
enterprises. ( 6 ) We may then make extended application of the truth to 
theenoouragementof the Christian and the admonition of the nnbelievar. 
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OHAPTBE IV. 
THE WORKS OP GOD ; OB THE EXECUTION OF THE DEOEEES. 



SECTION I. — CBBATION". 

L DsFiNinoN OF Obbatiok. 

By creation we mean that free act of the triune Ood by which in the 
beginning for hia own glory he made, without the use of preexisting mate- 
rialfi, the whole Yicdble and invisible universe. 

Creation is designed origination, by a transcendent and personal God, 
of that which itself is not God. The universe is related to God as our own 
volitions are related to ourselves. They are not ourselves, and we are 
greater than they. Creation is not simply the idea of God, or even the 
plan of God, but it is the idea externalized, the plan executed ; in other 
words, it implies an exerdse, not only of intellect, but also of will, and this 
will is not an instinctive and unconscious will, but a will that is personal 
and free. Such exercise of will seems to involve, not self-development, but 
self-limitation, on the part of God ; the transformation of energy into 
force, and so a beginning of time, with its finite successions. But, what- 
ever the relation of creation to time, creation makes the universe wholly 
dependent upon God, as its originator. 

In further explanation of our definition we remark that 

(a) Creation is not ''production out of nothing," as if '* nothing *' were 
a substance out of which " something " could be formed. 

( 6 ) Creation is not a fashioning of preexisting materials, nor an emana- 
tion from the substance of Deity, but is a making of that to exist which 
once did not exist, either in form or substance. 

(c) Creation is not a distinctive or necessary process of the divine 
nature, but is the free act of a rational will, put forth for a definite and 
suf9.cient end. 

(d) Creationistheaotof the triune God, in the sense that all the persons 
of the Trinity, themselves uncreated, have a part in it — the Father as the 
originating, the Son as the mediating, the Spirit as the realizing cause. 

n. Pboof of thb DooTBnnB of Cbbation. 

Creation is a truth of which mere science or reason cannot fully assure 
us. Physical science can observe and record changes, but it knows nothing 
of origins. Beason cannot absolutely disprove the eternity of matter. 

101 
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For proof of the dootrine of GreBtion, therefore, we rely wholly upon 
Soriptnre. SoriptQre sapplements sGieiioe» and renders its explaoation of 
the nniverse oomplete. 

L IHrect Scripture StcUements. 

A. Genesis 1 :1 — "In the beginning €k>d created the heaven and the 
earth. ^ To this it has been objected that the yerb Kl ^ does not neoessarily 
denote prodnotion without the use of preexisting ma terials (see Qen. 1 :27 
— " God created man in his own image " ; cf, 2:7 — " th e Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground " ; also Ps. 61 : 10 — '* Create in me a dean 
heart"). 

We grants in reply, that the argument for absolute creation derived from 
the mere word Ki3 is not entirely conclusiva Other considerations in 
connection with the use of this word , however, seem to render this inter- 
pretation of Gen. 1 : 1 the most plausible. Some of these considerations 
we proceed to mention. 

(a) While we acknowledge that the verb Kia '* do es not necessarily or 
invariably denote production without the use of preexisting materials, we 
still TiriMnfAin that it signifies the production of an effect for which no nat- 
ural antecedent existed before, and which can be only the result of divine 
agency." For this reason, in the Kal species it is used only of God^ and is 
never accompanied by any accusative denoting material 

(b) In the account of the creation, K13 seems to be distinguished from 
ntar^, ** to make " either with or without the use of already existing material 
(p)i^yh K13, *' created in making" or "made by creation," in 2 : 3 ; and 
^inU of the firmament^ in 1 : 7), and from *Vlf', *' to form " out of such mate- 
rial. ( See ^'^y\, of man regarded as a spiritual being, in 1 : 27 ; but If'^ 
of man regarded as a physical being, in 2 : 7.) 

( c) The context shows that the meaning here is a making without the 
use of preexisting materials. Since the earth in its rude, unformed, chaotic 
condition is still called "the earth" in verse 2, the word K^^ in verse 1 
cannot refer to any shaping or fashioning of the elements, but must signify 
the calling of them into being. 

( d) The fact that Kl| may have had an original signification of "cutting," 
"forming," and that it retains this meaning in the Fiel conjugation, need 
not prejudice the conclusion thus reached, since terms expressive of the 
most spiritual processes are derived from sensuous roots. If M^a does not 
signify absolute creation, no word exists in the Hebrew language that can 
express this idea. 

( e ) But this idea of production without the use of preexisting materials 
unquestionably existed among the Hebrews: The later Scriptures show 
that it had become natural to the Hebrew mind. The possession of this 
idea by the Hebrews, while it is either not found at all or is very dimly 
and ambiguously expressed in the sacred books of the heathen, can be 
best explidned by supposing that it was derived from this early revelation 
in (Genesis. 
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B. Hebrews 11 : 3 — " By faiih we understand that tbe worlds have been 
framed by the word of God, so that what is seen hath not been made ont 
of things whioh appear "» the world was not made oat of sensible and 
preSxisting material, but by the direct fiat of omnipotence (see Alford, and 
Lttnemann, Meyer's Oom. in loco). 

2. Indirect evidence from Scripture, 

(a) The past duration of the world is limited; (5) before the world 
began to be, each of the persons of the €k>dhead abeady existed ; ( o ) the 
origin of the universe is ascribed to God, and to each of the persons of the 
Gk>dhead. These representations of Scripture are not only most consistent 
with the view that the universe was created by God without use of preex- 
isting material, but they are inexplicable upon any other hypothe8i& 

HL Thbobibs which ofposb OwiATiinib 

L Ihialimn, 

Of dualism there are two forms : 

A. That which holds to two self -existent principles, Ood and matter. 
These are distinct from and coetemal with each other. Matter, however, 
is an unconscious, negative, and imperfect substance, which is subordinate 
to God and is made the instrument of his wilL This was the underlying 
principle of the Alexandrian Gnostics. It was essentially an attempt to 
combine with Christianity the Platonic or Aristotelian conception of the 
vA^. In this way it was tiiought to account for the existence of evil, and 
to escape the difficulty of imaginiTig a production without use of preexist- 
ing material BasiUdes ( flourished 125 ) and Yalentinus ( died 160 ), the 
representatives of this view, were influenced also by Hindu philosophy, 
and their dualism is almost indistingnishable from pantheism. A «rimilfty 
view has been held in modem times by John Stuart Mill and apparently by 
Frederick W. Bobertaon. 

With regard to this view we remark : 

(a) The maxim ex nihUo nihil fit^ upon which it rests, is true only in 
so far as it asserts that no event takes place without a cause. It is false, if 
it mean that nothing can ever be made except out of material previously 
existing. The maxim is therefore applicable only to the realm of second 
causes, and does not bar the creative power of the great first Cause. The 
doctrine of creation does not dispense with a cause ; on the other hand, 
it assigns to tl^e universe a sufficient cause in God. 

( & ) Although creation without the use of preexisting material is incon- 
ceivable, in the sense of being unpicturable to the imagination, yet the 
eternity of matter is equally inconceivable. For creation without pre- 
existing material, moreover, we find remote amdogiee in our own creation 
of ideas and volitions, a fact as inexplicable as God's bringing of new sub- 
stances into being. 

( c ) It is unphilosophical to postulate two eternal substances, when one 
self -existent Cause of all things will account for the facts. ( d ) It contra- 
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diets our fnndamental notion of Qod as Absolnte sovereign to suppose the 
ezistenoe of any other sabstanoe to be independent of his wUL ( e ) This 
seoond sabstanoe with which God must of necessity work, since it is, accord- 
ing to the theory, inherently evil and the source of evil, not only limits 
Ood's power, but destroys his blessedness. (/) This theory does not 
answer its purpose of accounting for moral evil, nnless it be also assumed 
that spirit is material,— in which case dualism gives place to materialism. 

The other form of dualism is : 

B. That which holds to the eternal existence of two antagonistic spirits, 
one evil and the other good. In this view, matter is not a negative and 
imperfect substance which nevertheless has self-existence, but is either the 
work or the instrument of a personal and positively malignant intelligence, 
who wages war against aU good. This was the view of the Manichssans. 
Manichseanism is a compound of Ohristianily and the Persian doctrine of 
two eternal and opposite intelLigences. Zoroaster, however, held matter to 
be pure, and to be the creation of the good Being. Mani apparentiy 
regarded matter as captive to the evil spirit, if not absolutely his creation^ 

Of this view we need only say that it is refuted ( a ) by all the arguments 
for the unity, omnipotence, sovereignly, and blessedness of Qod ; ( 6 ) by 
the Scripture representations of the prince of evil as the oreatoze of Ck>d 
and as subject to God's controL 

2. Emanation. 

This theory holds that the universe is of the same substaooe with God, 
and is the product of successive evolutions from his being. This was the 
view of the Syrian Gnostics. Their system was an attempt to interpret 
Ohristianity in the forms of Oriental theosophy. A similar doctrine was 
taught, in the last century, by Swedenborg. 

We object to it on the following grounds : (a) It virtually denies the 
infinity and transcendence of God, — by applying to him a principle of 
evolution, growth, and progress which belongs only to the finite and imper- 
fect ( 6 ) It contradicts the divine holiness, — since man, who by the 
theory is of the substance of God, is nevertheless morally eviL ( o ) It 
leads logically to pantheism, — since the daim that human personality is 
illusory cannot be maintained without also surrendering belief in the per- 
sona]!^ of God. 

8, Creation from eternity. 

This theory regards creation as an act of God in etemify past It was 
propounded by Origen, and has been held in recent times by Martensen, 
Martineau, John Caird, Knight, and Pfleiderer. The necessity of suppos- 
ing such creation from eternity has been argued from Gbd's omnipotence, 
God's timeleesness, God's immutability, and God's love. We consider 
each of these arguments in their order. 

( a ) Creation from eternity is not necessitated by God's omnipotence. 
Omnipotence does not necessarily imply actual creation ; it impliefl only 
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power to oreate. Oreafcion, moieoTer, Ib in the natoie of the case a thing 
began. Creation from eternity ia a contradiotion in terms, and that whioh 
is self-eontradietory is not an object of power. 

(6) Creation from eternity is not necessitated by Qod's timelessness. 
Because Qtod is free from the law of time it does not follow that creation is 
free from that law. Bather is it tme that no eternal creation ia conceiv- 
able, since this involves an infinite number. Time mnst have had a begin- 
ning, and since the imiverse and time are coexistent, creation could not 
have been from eternity. 

( o) Creation from eternity is not necessitated by €k)d's immutability. 
His immutability requires, not an eternal creation, but only an eternal plan 
of creation. The opposite principle would compel us to deny the possibility 
of mirades, incarnation, and regeneration. Like creation, these too would 
need to be etemaL 

{d) Creation from eternity is not necessitated by Qod's love. Creation 
is finite and cannot furnish perfect satis&ction to the infinite love of God* 
God has moreover from eternity an object of love infinitely superior to any 
possible creation, in the person of his Bon. 

(6) Creation from eternity, moreover, is inconsistent with the divine 
independence and personality. Since God's power and love are infinite, a 
creation that satisfied them must be infinite in extent as well as eternal in 
past duration — in other words, a creation equal to God. Bnt a God thus 
dependent upon external creation is neither free nor sovereign. A God 
flxisting in necessary rektions to the universe, if different in substance from 
the universe, must be the God of dualism ; if of the same substance with the 
universe, must be the God of pantheism. 

4. Spontaneotu genercOion. 

This theory holds that creation is bat the name for a natural process still 
going on, ^- matter itself having in it the power, under proper conditions, 
of taking on new functions, and of developing into organic forms. This 
view is held by Owen and Bastian. We object that 

(a) It is a pure hypothesis, not only unverified, but contrary to all known 
facts. No credible instance of the production of living forms from inor- 
ganic material has yet been adduced. 8o f ar as science can at present teach 
us, the law of nature is ** omne vivum e vivo," or ^ ex ovo. ** 

( 6 ) If such instances could be authenticated, they would prove nothing 
as against a proper doctrine of creation, — for there would still exist an 
impossibility of accounting for these vivific properties of matter, except 
upon the Scriptural view of an inteUigent Contriver and Originator of 
matter and its laws. In short, evolution implies previous involution, — if 
anything comes out of matter, it must first have been put in. 

(c) This theory, therefore, if true, only supplements the doctrine of 
original, absolute, immediate creation, with another doctrine of mediate 
and derivative creation, or the development of the materials and forces 
originated at the beginning. This development, however, cannot proceed to 
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BSDj ^Billable end ivithoat gnidanoe of the same inteUigenoe vhioh initiated 
it TheSoriptares, although they do not sanction the doctrine of sponta- 
neoQfl generation, do recognize procesBes of development as supplementing 
the divine fiat which fint called the elements into being. 

IV. ThB MofiAIO ACXX>T7NT OF OlKBATION. 

1. Ita twofold ruxturCf — as uniting the ideas of creation and of develop- 

(a) Oreation is asserted. — The Mosaic narrative avoids the error of mak- 
ing the universe eternal or the result of an eternal process. The cosmogony 
of Genesis, nnlike the cosmogonies of the heathen, is prefaced by the 
originating act of God, and is supplemented by successive manifestations 
of creative power in the introduction of brute and of human life. 

(6) Development is recognized. — ^The Mosaic account represents the 
present order of things as the result, not simply of original creation, but 
also of subsequent arrangement and development A fashioning of inor- 
ganic materials is described, and also a use of these materials in providing 
the conditions of organized existence. Life is described as reproducing 
itself, after its first introduction, according to its own laws and by virtue of 
its own inner energy. 

2. Its proper interpretoHon, 

We adopt neither ( a ) the allegorical, or mythical, (b) the hyperliteral, 
nor (o) the hyx>erscientiflc interpretation of the Mosaic narrative ; but 
rather (d) the pictorial-sunmmry interpretation, — which holds that the 
account is a rough sketch of the history of creation, true in all its essential 
features, but presented in a graphic form suited to the common mind and 
to earlier as well as to later ages. While conveying to primitive man as 
accurate an idea of God's work as man was able to comprehend, the revela- 
tion was yet given in pregnant language, so that it could expand to all the 
ascertained results of subsequent physical research. This general corres- 
pondence of the narrative with the teachings of science, and its power to 
adapt itself to every advance in human knowledge, differences it from every 
other cosmogony current among men. 

y. God's End in Obbation. 

Infinite wisdom must, in creating, propose to itself the most comprehen- 
sive and the most valuable of ends, — the end most worthy of 6k>d, and the 
end most fruitful in good. Only in the light of the end proposed can we 
properly judge of God's work, or of God's character as revealed therein. 

In determining this end, we turn first to : 

L The testimony of Scripture, 

This may be summed up in four statements. God finds his end ( a) in 
himself ; (6) in his own will and pleasure ; (o) in his own glory ; (d) in 
the making known of his power, his wisdom, his holy name. All these 
statements may be combined in the following, namely, that God's supreme 
end in creation is nothing outside of himself, but is his own glory — in the 
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revelation, in and throngh creatureB, of the infinite perfeotion of his own 
being. 

Since holinesB is the fandamental attribute in God, to make himself, his 
own pleasure, his own glory, his own manifestation, to be his end in crea- 
tion, is to find his chief end in his own holiness, its maintenance, expres- 
sion, and oommnnication. To make this his chief end, however, is not to 
exdnde certain sabordinate ends, snch as the revelation of his wisdom, 
power, and love, and the consequent happiness of innnmeiable Greatores to 
whom this revelation is made. 

2. The iesHmony of reason. 

That his own glory, in the sense just mentioned, is Qod's supreme end 
in creation, is evident from the following considerations : 

(a) God's own glory is the only end actually and perfectly attained in 
the nniverse. Wisdom and omnipotence cannot choose an end which is 
destined to be forever nnattained ; f or " what his soul desireth, even that 
he doeth" (Job 28 :13). God's supreme end cannot be the happiness of 
creatures, since many are miserable here and will be miserable forever. 
God's supreme end cannot be the holiness of creatures, for many are 
unholy here and will be unholy forever. But while neither the holiness 
nor the happiness of creatures is actually and perfectly attained, God's 
glory is made known and will be made known in both the saved and the 
lost This then must be God's supreme end in creation. 

(b) God's glory is the end intrinsicaliy most valuable. The good of 
creatures is of insignificant importance compared with this. Wisdom dic- 
tates that the greater interest should have precedence of the less. Because 
God can choose no greater end, he must choose for his end himself. But 
this is to choose his holiness, and his glory in the manifestation of that 
holiness. 

( e ) His own glory is the only end which consists with Qod*B independ- 
ence and sovereignty. Every being is dependent upon whomsoever or 
whatsoever he makes his ultimate end. If anything in the creature is the 
last end of God, Gbd is dependent upon the creature. But since God is 
dependent only on himself, he must find in himself his end. 

(d) His own glory is an end which comprehends and secures, as a sub- 
ordinate end, every interest of the universe. The interests of the universe 
are boimd up in the interests of God. There is no holiness or happiness 
for creatures except as God u absolute sovereign, and is recognized as 
such. It is therefore not selfishness, but benevolence, for God to make 
his own glory the supreme object of creation. Glory is not vain-glory, and 
in expressing his ideal, that is, in expressing himself, in his creation, he 
communicates to his creatures the utmost possible good. 

(e) God's glory is the end which in a right moral system is proposed to 
creatures. This must therefore be the end which he in whose image they 
are made proposes to himself. He who oonstituteB the centre and end of 
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all hifl oreainres must find his centre and end in himself. This principle 
of moral philosophy, and the conclusion drawn from it, are both explicitly 
and implicitly tanght in Scripture. 

YL Bblation of the Dootedib of Obeation to othxb Dootbihbs. 

L lb the Jiolineas and benevolence of Ood. 

Creation, as the work of God, manifests of necessity God's moral attri- 
butes. But the existence of physical and moral evil in ihe universe appears, 
at first sight, to impugn these attributes, and to contradict the Scripture 
declaration that the work of Gk>d's hand was 'Wery good" (Gen. 1 :31). 
This difficulty may be in great part removed by considering that : 

( a ) At its first creation, the world was good in two senses : first, as free 
from moral evU, — sin being a later addition, the work, not of God, but of 
created spirits ; secondly, as adapted to beneficent ends, — for example, 
the revelation of God*s perfection, and the probation and happiness of 
intelligent and obedient creatures. 

( 6 ) Physical pain and imperfection, so far as they existed before the 
introduction of moral evU, are to be regarded : first, as congruous parts of 
a system of which sin was foreseen to be an incident ; and secondly, as 
constituting, in part, the means of future discipline and redemption for the 
fallen. 

2. To the wisdom and free-will of Ood. 

No plan whatever of a finite creation can fully express the infinite per- 
fection of God. Since God, however, is immutable, he must always have 
had a plan of the universe ; since he is perfect, he must have had the best 
possible plan. As wise, God cannot choose a plan less good, instead of one 
more good. As rational, he cannot between plans equally good make a 
merely arbitrary choice. Here is no necessity, but only the certainty that 
infinite wisdom will act wisely. As no compulsion from without, so no 
necessity from within, moves God to create the actual universe. Creation 
is both wise and free. 

8. To Christ as the Bevealer of Ood, 

Since Christ is the Bevealer of God in creation as well as in redemption, 
the remedy for pessimism is ( 1 ) the recognition of God's transcendence — 
the universe at "present not fully expressing his power, his holiness or his 
love, and nature being a scheme of progressive evolution which we imper- 
fectly comprehend and in which there is much to foUow ; ( 2 ) the recog- 
nition of sin as the free act of the creature, by which all sorrow and pain 
have been caused, so that God is in no proper sense its author ; ( 3 ) the 
recognition of Christ /or us on the Cross and Christ in us by his Spirit, as 
revealing the age-long sorrow and sufiering of God's heart on account of 
human transgression, and as manifested, in self-sacrificing love, to deliver 
men from the manifold evils in which their sins have involved them ; and 
( 4 ) the recognition of present probation and future judgment, so that pro- 
vision is made for removing the scandal now resting upon the divine 
government and for justifying the ways of God to men. 
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4. lb Providence and BedempHon, 

Ohristiamty is essentially a scheme of sapernatnral love and power. It 
conceives of Gk>d as above the world, as well as in it» — able to manifest 
himself, and actually manifesting himself, in ways unknown to mere nature. 

But this absolute sovereignty and transcendence, which are manifested 
in providence and redemption, are inseparable from creatorship. If the 
world be eternal, like God, it must be an efflux from the substance of God 
and must be absolutely equal with Gt)d« Only a proper doctrine of creation 
can secure God's absolute distinctness from the world and his sovereignly 
over it. 

The logical alternative of creation is therefore a system of pantheism, in 
which God is an impersonal and necessary force. Hence the pantheistic 
dicta of Fichte : " The assumption of a creation is the fundamental error 
of all &tlse metaphysics and &lse theology " ; of Hegel : *' God evolves the 
world out of himself, in order to take it back into himself again in the 
Spirit *' ; and of Strauss : ** Trinity and creation, speculatively viewed, are 
one and the same, — only the one is viewed absolutely, the other 
empirically." 

5. To the Observance of the SabbcUh, 

We perceive from this point of view, moreover, the importance and value 
of the Sabbath^ as commemorating God's act of creation, and thus God's 
personaUty, sovereignty and transcendence. 

(a) The Sabbath is of perpetual obligation as God's appointed memorial 
of his creating activity. The Sabbath requisition antedates the decalogue 
and forms a part of the moral law. Made at the creation, it applies to man 
as man, everywhere and always, in his present state of being. 

(b) Neither our Lord nor his aposUes abrogated the Sabbath of the deca- 
logue. The new dispensation does away with the Mosaic prescriptions as 
to the method of keeping the Sabbath, but at the same time declares its 
observance to be of divine origin and to be a necessity of human nature. 

( ) The Sabbath law binds us to set apart a seventh portion of our time 
for rest and worship. It does not enjoin the simultaneous observance by 
all the world of a fixed portion of absolute time, nor is such observance 
possible. Christ's example and apostolic sanction have transferred the 
Sabbath from the seventh day to the first, for the reason that this last is 
the day of Christ's resurrection, and so the day when God's spiritual cre- 
ation became in Christ complete. 



SECTION n. — PRESEBYATIOir. 
L DxFINinOK OF Fbbsebvation. 

Preservation is that continuous agency of God by which he maintains 
in existence the things he has created, together with the properties and 
powers with which he has endowed them. As the doctrine of Creation is 
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OUT attempt to explain the existence of the mdverse, so the doctrine of 
Freeervation is our attempt to explain its oontinuanoe. 

In explanation we remark : 

(a) Preservation is not oreationy for preservation presapposes creation. 
That which is preserved mnst already exists and must have oome into exist- 
ence by the creative act of God. 

( 6 ) Preservation is not a mere negation of action, or a refraining to 
destroy, on the part of Qod. It is a positive agency by which, at every 
moment^ he sustains the persons and the forces of the universe. 

( c ) Preservation implies a natoxal ooncnrrence of God in all operations 
of matter and of mind. Though personal beings exist and God's will is not 
the sole force, it is still true tiiat, without his concurrence, no person or 
force can continue to exist or to act 

IL Proof of thb DooTBDns of Pbbsbbvation. 

1. From Scripture. 

In a number of Scripture passages, preservation is expieBBij distin- 
guished from creation. Though God rested from his work of creation 
and established an order of natural forces, a spddal and continuous divine 
activity is declared to be put forth in the upholding of the universe and its 
powersL This divine activity, moreover, is declared to be the activity of 
Christ ; as he is the mediating agent in creation, so he is the mediating 
agent in preservation. 

2. From Reason, 

We may argue the preserving agency of God from the following 
considerations : 

( a ) Matter and mind are not self-existent. Since they have not the 
cause of their being in themselves, their continuance as well as their origin 
must be due to a superior power. 

( 6 ) Force implies a will of which it is the direct or iadirect expression. 
We know of force only through the exercise of our own wiUs. Since will 
is the only cause of which we have direct knowledge, second causes in 
nature may be regarded as only secondary, rofinilar, and automatic workings 
of the great first Cause. 

( c ) God's sovereignty requires a belief in his special preserving agency ; 
since this sovereignty would not be absolute, if anything occurred or 
existed independent of his wilL 

m. Thbordes whioh vibtuaiiLT dbnt thb dooicbinb of Prbservatiok. 

1. Deism. 

This view represents the universe as a self -sustained mechanism, from 
which God withdrew as soon as he had created it» and which he left to a 
process of self -development. It was held in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by the English Herbert^ Collins, Tindal, and Bolingbroke. 
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We object to this view that : 

( a) It rests upon a false analogy.— Man is able to oonstract a self-mov- 
ing watch only because he employs preSzisting forces, sach as gravity, 
elastieily , cohesion. Bat in a theory which likens the nniyerse to a machine, 
these f oioes are the Tory things to be aooonnted for. 

(b) It is a i^ystem of anthropomorphism, while it professes to exclude 
anthropomorphism. — Becanse the upholding of all things would involve a 
multiplicity of minute cares if man were the agent, it conceives of the 
upholding of the universe as involving such burdens in the case of God. 
Thus it saves the dignity of God by TirtnaUy denying his omnipresence, 
omniscience, and onmipotenoe. 

(c ) It cannot be maintained without denying all providential interfer- 
ence, in the history of creation and the subsequent history of the world. — 
But the introduction of life, the creation of man, incarnation, regeneration, 
the communion of intelligent creatures with a present God, and interposi- 
tions of God in secular history, are matters of fact 

2. Continuous Creation. 

This view regards the universe as from moment to moment the result of 
a new creation. It was held by the New England theologians Edwards, 
Hopkins, and Enmions, and more recently in Germany by Bothe. 

To this we object, upon the following grounds : 

( a ) It contradicts the testimony of consciousness that regular and 
executive activity is not the mere repetition of an initial decision, but is an 
exercise of the will entirely diflforent in kind. 

( 6 ) It exaggerates God's power only by sacrificing his truth, love, and 
holiness ; — for if finite personalities are not what they seem — namely, 
objective existences — God's veracity is impugned ; if the human soul have 
no real freedom and life, God's love has made no self-communication to 
creatures ; if God's will is the only force in the universe, God's holiness 
can no longer be asserted, for the divine will must in thatcase be regarded 
as the author of human sin. 

( ) As deism tends to atheism, so the doctrine of continuous creation 
tends to pantheism. — Arguing that, because we get our notion of force 
from the action of our own wills, therefore all force must be will, and divine 
wiU, it is compelled to merge the human will in this all-comprehending 
will of God. Mind and matter alike become phenomena of one force, 
which has the attributes of both ; and, with the distinct existence and per- 
sonality of the human soul, we lose the distinct existence and peisonality 
of God, as well as the freedom and accountability of man. 

lY. KwMARKfl 'OFOK THB DiVINB OOKOUBBBNOB. 

( a ) The divine efficiency interpenetrates that of man without destroying 
or absorbing it. The influx of God's sustaining energy is such that men 
retain their natural faculties and powers. God does not work all, but aU 
inaU. 
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( b ) Though God preBeryes mind and body in their working, we are 
ever to remember that God conoons with the evil aets of his oreatorea only 
as they are nataral aots^ and not as they are eviL 



SECTION III. — PROVIDENCE. 

L DmnxnTKON of PBovn>aNGB. 

Providenoe is that oontinnons agency of God by which he makes all the 
events of the physical and moral nnlTerse fulfill the original design with 
which he orei^ it 

As Oreation explains the existence of the nniverse, and as Preservation 
explains its oontinnance, so Providence explains its evolution and progress. 

In explanation notice : 

( a ) Providence is not to be taken merely in its etymological sense of 
foreseeing. It is /orseeing also, or a positive agency in connection with 
all the events of history. 

(b) Providence is to be distinguished from preservation. While preser- 
vation is a maintenance of the existence and powers of created things, 
providence is an actual care and control of them. 

( c ) Since the original plan of God is all-comprehending, the providence 
which executes the plan is all-comprehending also, embracing within its 
scope things small and great, and exercising care over individuals as well 
as over classes. 

( d) In respect to the good acts of men, providence embraces all those 
natural influences of birth and surroundings which prepare men for the 
operation of Gk>d'8 word and Spirit, and which constitute motives to obe- 
dience. 

( e) In respect to the evil acta of men, providence is never the efficient 
cause of sin, but is by turns preventive, permissive, directive, and deter- 
minative. 

(/) Since Christ is the only revealer of God, and he is the medium of 
every divine activity, providence is to be regarded as the work of Ohrist ; 
see 1 Oor. 8:6 — " one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things " ; 
c/. John 5 : 17 — ** My Father worketh even until now, and I work." 

XL Pboof of thb DooismB of PBOvmENOE. 

1. Scriptural Proof, 

The Scripture witnesses to 

A. A general providential government and control ( a ) over the uni- 
verse at large ;{b) over the physical world ; ( c ) over the brute creation ; 
{d) over the affairs of nations ; (e) over man's birth and lot in life ; 
(/) over the outward successes and failures of men's lives ;{g) over things 
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seemingly accidental or inflignifioant ; (A) in the protection of the 
righteons ; ( i ) in the supply of the wants of Qod's people ; (J ) in the 
arrangement of answers to prayer ;(k) in the exposure and punishment 
of the wicked. 

B. A govemment and control extending to the free actions of men — 
(a) to men's free acts in general ; (&) to the sinful acts of men also. 

Qod's proridence with respect to men's evil acts is described in Scripture 
as of four sorts : 

(a) Prerentiye, — Ood by his providence prevents sin which would 
otherwise be committed. That he thus prevents sin is to be regarded as 
matter, not of obligation, but of grace. 

( b ) Permissive, — God permits men to cherish and to manifest the evil 
dispositions of their hearts. God's permissive providence is simply the 
negative act of withholding impediments from the path of the sinner, 
instead of preventing his sin by the exercise of divine power. It impHes 
no ignorance, passivity, or indulgence, but consists with hatred of the sin 
and determination to punish it. 

( c ) Directive, — God directs the evil aots of men to ends tmforeseen and 
unintended by the agents. When evil is in the heart and will certainly 
come out, God orders its flow in one direction rather than in another, so 
that its course can be best controlled and least harm may result. This is 
sometimes called overruling providence. 

(d) Determinative, — God determines the bounds reached by the evil 
passions of his creatures, and the measure of their effect& Since moral 
evil is a germ capable of indefinite expansion, God's determining the 
measure of its growth does not alter its character or involve €K>d's com- 
plicity with the perverse wills which cherish it 

2. JRcUional proof. 

A. Arguments a priori from the divine attributes, (a) From the 
immutability of God. This makes it certain that he will execute his eter- 
nal plan of the universe and its history. But the execution of this plan 
involves not only creation and preservation, but also providence. ( 6 ) From 
the benevolence of God. This renders it certain that he will care for the 
intelligent universe he has created. What it was worth his while to create, 
it is worth his while to care for. But this care is providence. ( c ) From 
the justice of God. As the source of moral law, God must assure the vin- 
dication of law by administering justice in the universe and punishing 
the rebellious. But this administration of justice is providence. 

B. Arguments a posteriori from the facts of nature and of history, 
(a) The outward lot of individuals and nations is not wholly in their own 
hands, but is in many acknowledged respects subject to the disposal of a 
higher power. ( 6 ) The observed moral order of the world, although 
imperfect, cannot be accounted for without recognition of a divine provi- 
dence. Vice is discouraged and virtue rewarded, in ways which are beyond 
the power of mere nature. There must bo a governing mind and will, and 
this mind and will must be the mind and will of God. 

8 
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m. Theories OFPoama the Dooteinb of Proyidenoe. 

1. JFataliam. 

FatalJBm maiTitainfl the certainty, but denies the freedom, of hnman self- 
determination, — thus substituting fate for providenoe. 

To this view we object that ( a ) it contradicts consciousness, which testi- 
fies that we are free ; ( 6 ) it exalts the divine power at the expense of 
€k>d's truth, wisdom, holiness, love ; ( o ) it destroys all evidence of the 
personality and freedom of God ; (d) it practicaUy makes necessity the 
only God, and leaves the imperatives of our moral nature without present 
validity or future vindication. 

2. Ccutuilism. 

Casualism transfers the freedom of mind to nature, as fatalism transfers 
the fixity of nature to mind. It thus exchanges providence for chance. 

Upon this view we remark : 

( a ) If chance be only another name for human ignorance, a name for 
the fact that there are trivial occurrences in life which have no meaning or 
relation to us, — we may acknowledge this, and still hold that providence 
arranges every so-called chance, for purposes beyond our knowledge. 
Ohance, in this sense, is providential coincidence which we cannot under- 
stand, and do not need to trouble ourselves about 

( 6 ) If chance be taken in the sense of utter absence of all causal con- 
nections in the phenomena of matter and mind, — we oppose to this notion 
the fact that the causal judgment is formed in accordance with a funda- 
mental and necessary law of human thought, and that no science or knowl- 
edge is possible without the assumption of its validity, 

( o ) If chance be used in the sense of undesigning cause, — it is evi- 
dentiy insufficient to explain the regular and uniform sequences of nature, 
or the moral progress of the human race. These things argue a superin- 
tending and designing mind — in other words, a providence. Since reason 
demands not only a cause, bnt a sufficient cause, for the order of the phys- 
ical and moral world, oawialism must be ruled out. 

3. ITieory of a merely general providence. 

Many who acknowledge God's control over the movements of planets 
and the destinies of nations deny any divine arrangement of particular 
events. Most of the arguments against deism are equally valid against the 
theory of a merely general providence. This view is indeed only a form of 
deism, which holds that Qod has not wholly withdrawn himself from the 
universe, but that his activity within it is limited to the maintenance of 
general law& 

In addition to the arguments above alluded to, we may urge against this 
theory that : 

( a ) General control over the course of nature and of history is impossi- 
ble without control over the smallest particulars which affect the course of 
natnie and of history. Incidents so sli^t as well-nigh to escape observa- 
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tion at the time of their ooonrrenoe are frequently found to determine the 
whole f utare of a human life, and through that life the fortunes of a whole 
empire and of a whole age. 

( 6 ) The love of God which prompts a general oare for the universe must 
also prompt a particular care for the smallest events which affect the happi- 
ness of his creatures. It belongs to love to regard nothing as trifling or 
beneath its notice which has to do with the interests of the object of its 
affection. Infinite love may therefore be expected to provide for all, even 
the minutest things in the creation. Without belief in this particular care, 
men cannot long believe in God*s general care. . Faith in a particular provi- 
dence is indispensable to the very existence of practical religion ; for men 
will not worship or recognize a GKxl who has no direct relation to them. 

( ) In times of personal danger, and in remarkable conjunctures of pub- 
lic affairs, men instinctively attribute to Gk>d a control of the events which 
take place around them. The prayers which such startling emergencies 
force from men's lips are proof that Qod is present and active in human 
affairs. This testimony of our mental constitution must be regarded as 
virtoally the testimony of him who framed this constitution. 

id) Christian experience confirms the declarations of Scripture that 
particular events are brought about by Qod with special reference to the 
good or ill of the individual. Such events occur at times in such direct 
connection with the Christian's prayers that no doubt remains with regard 
to the providential arrangement of them. The possibility of such divine 
agency in natural events cannot be questioned by one who, like the Chris- 
tian, has had experience of the greater wonders of regeneration and daUy 
intercourse with God, and who believes in the reality of creation, incarna- 
tion, and miracles. 

IV. BbiiAtions of the DoarBonB of Pbovidencb. 

1. To miracleB and works of grace. 

Particular providence is the agency of God in what seem to Ufl the minor 
affairs of nature and human life. Special providence is only an instance 
of God's particular providence which has special relation to us or makes 
peculiar impression upon us. It is special, not as respects the means 
which God makes use of, but as respects the effect produced upon us. In 
special providence we have only a more impressive manifestation of God's 
universal controL 

Miracles and works of grace like regeneration are not to be regarded as 
belonging to a different order of things from God's special providences. 
They too, like special providences, may have their natural connections and 
antecedents, although they more readily suggest their divine authorship. 
Nature and God are not mutually exclusive, — nature is rather Cbd's 
method of working. Since nature is only the manifestation of Gk>d, special 
providence, miracle, and regeneration are simply different degrees of 
extraordinary nature. Certain of the wonders of Scripture, such as the 
destruction of Sennacherib's army and the dividing of the Bed Sea, the 
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plagaes of Egypt, the flight of qnailB, and the draught of fiahea, oan be 
ooimted as exaggerations of natural forces, while at the same time they are 
operations of the wonder-working God* 

2. To prayer and its answer. 

What has been said with regard to God's connection with nature suggests 
the question, how Qod can answer prayer consistently with the fixity of 
natural law. 

A. Negatively, we remark that the true solution is not to be reached: 

( a ) By making the sole effect of prayer to be its reflex influence upon 
the petitioner. — Prayer presupposes a God who hears and answers. It 
will not be offered, unless it is believed to accomplish ol^eotive as well as 
subjective results. 

( 6 ) Kor by holding that God answers prayer simply by spiritual means, 
such as the action of the Holy Spirit upon the spirit of man. — The realm 
of spirit is no less subject to law than the realm of matter. Scripture and 
experience, moreover, alike testify that in answer to prayer events take 
place in the outward world which would not have taken place if prayer had 
not gone before. 

( c ) Nor by maintaining that God suspends or breaks in upon the order 
of nature, in answering every prayer that is offered. — This view does not 
take account of natural laws as having objective existence, and as revealing 
the order of God's being. Omnipotence might thus suspend natural law, 
but wisdom, so far as we can see, would not. 

(d) Nor by considering prayer as a physical force, linked in each case to 
its answer, as physical cause is linked to physical effect — Prayer is not a 
force acting directiy upon nature ; else there would be no discretion as to 
its answer. It can accomplish results in nature, only as it influences God. 

It seems more in accordance with both Scripture and reason to say that: 

B. God may answer prayer, even when that answer involves changes in 
the sequences of nature, — 

Xa) By new combinations of natural forces, in regions withdrawn from 
our observation, so that effects are produced which these same forces left 
to themselves would never have accomplished. As man combines the laws 
of chemical attraction and of combustion, to fire the gunpowder and split 
the rock asunder, so God may combine the laws of nature to bring about 
answers to prayer. In all this there may be no suspension or violation of 
law, but a use of law unknown to us. 

Since prayer is nothing more nor less than appeal to a personal and 
present God, whose granting or withholding of the requested blessing is 
believed to be determined by the prayer itself, we must conclude that 
prayer moves God, or, in other words, induces the putting forth on his 
part of an imperative volition. 

( 6 ) God may have so prearranged the laws of the material universe and 
the events of history that, while the answer to prayer is an expression of 
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his will, it is granted through the working of natnzal agencies, and in per- 
fect aooordanoe with the general principle that results, both temporal and 
spiritual, are to be attained bj intelligent creatures through the use of the 
appropriate and appointed means. 

Since God is immanent in nature, an answer to prajer, coming aboat 
through the intervention of natural law, may be as real a revelation of 
God's personal care as if the laws of nature were suspended, and God inter- 
posed by an exercise of his creative x>ower. Prayer and its answer, though 
having God's immediate volition as their connecting bond, may yet be 
provided for in the original plan of the universe. 

O. If asked whether this relation between prayer and its providential 
answer can be scientifically tested, we reply that it may be tested just as a 
father's love may be tested by a dutiful son. 

(a) There is a general proof of it ia the past experience of the Chris- 
tian and in the past history of the church. 

( 6 ) In condescension to human blindness, God may sometimes submit 
to a formal test of his faithfulness and power, — as in the case of Elijah 
and the priests of BaaL 

(c) When proof sufficient to convince the candid inquirer has been 
abeady given, it may not consist with the divine majesty to abide a test 
imposed by mere curiosity or scepticism, — as in the case of the Jews who 
sought a sign from heaven. 

( d) Since €k)d'8 will is the link between prayer and its answer, there 
can be no such thing as a physical demonstration of its efficacy in any pro- 
posed case. Physical tests have no application to things into whidi free 
will enters as a constitutive element. But there are mor^ tests, and moral 
teste are as scientific as physical teste can be. 

8. To Christian activity. 

Here the truth lies between the two extremes of quietism and naturalism. 

( a ) In opposition to the false abnegation of human reason and will which 
quietism demands, we hold that God guides us, not by continual mirade, 
but by his natural providence and the energizing of our faculties by his 
Spirit so that we rationally and freely do our own work, and work ont 
our own salvation. 

(6) In opposition to naturalism, we hold that God is contiaually near 
the human spirit by his providential working, and that this providential 
working is so adjusted to the Ohristian's nature and necessities as to fur- 
nish instruction with regard to duty, discipline of religious character, and 
needed help and comfort in trial 

In interpreting God's providences, as in interpreting Scripture, we are 
dependent upon the Holy Spirit The work of the Spirit is, indeed, in 
great part an application of Scripture truth to present circumstances. 
While we never allow ourselves to act blindly and irrationally, but accus- 
tom ourselves to weigh evidence with regard to duty, we are to expect, as 
the gift of the Spirit, an understending of oironmstences — a fine sense of 
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God's providential purposes with regard to ns, which will xnaJLe our tme 
oonrse plain to onzselyesy although we ma j not always be able to explain it 
toothers. 

4. To the evil acts of free ctgents. 

(a) Here we must difltingniflh between the natural agenoj and the 
moral agency of God, or between acts of permissive providence and acts 
of efficient causation. We are ever to remember that God neither works 
evil, nor causes his creatures to work eviL All sin is chargeable to the self- 
will and perversity of the creature ; to dedare God the author of it is 
the greatest of blasphemies. 

(6) But while man makes up his evil decision independently of God» 
God does, by his natural agency, order the method in which this inward 
evil shall express itself, by limiting it in time, place, and meacnire, or by 
guiding it to the end which his wisdom and love, and not man's intent, has 
set. In all this, however, God only allows sin to develop itself after its 
own nature, so that it may be known, abhorred, and if poaedble overoome 
and forsaken. 

(c) In oases of persistent iniquity, God's providence still compels the 
sinner to accomplish the design with which he and all things have been 
created, namely, the manifestation of GKxI-b holiness. Even though he 
struggle against God's plan, yet he must by his veiy resistance serve it 
His sin is made its own detector, judge, and tormentor. His dharaoter and 
doom are made a warning to others. Befusing to glorify God in his salva- 
tion, he is made to glorify God in his destruction. 



BWmON IV.— GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS. 

As ministers of divine providence there is a class of finite beings, greater 
in intelligence and power than man in his present state, some of whom 
positively serve God's purpose by holiness and voluntary execution of his 
will, some negatively, by giving examples to the universe of defeated and 
punished rebellion, and by illustrating Gbd's distinguishing grace in man's 
salvation. 

The scholastic subtleties which encumbered this doctrine in the Middle 
Ages, and the exaggerated representations of the power of evil spirits 
which then prevailed, have led, by a natural reaction, to an undue depre- 
ciation of it in more recent times. 

But there is certainly a possibilify that the ascending scale of created 
intelligences does not reach its topmost point in man. As the distance 
between man and the lowest forms of life is filled in with numberless gra- 
dations of being, so it is possible that between man and God there exist 
creatures of higher than human intelligence. This possibility is turned to 
certainty by the express declarations of Scripture. The doctrine is inter- 
woven with the later as well as with the earlier books of revelation* 
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L ScBiFnTBB Statbhemts and iMnHAnoire. 

1. A8 to the nature and attributes of angels. 

( a) They are created beings. 

(6) They are iitoorporeal beings. 

( c ) They are personal — that is, intelligent and Tolnntary — agents. 

(d) They are possessed of snperhnman intelligence and pover, yet an 
intelligence and power that has its fixed limits. 

{e) They are an order of intelligenoes distinct from man and older 
than man. 

The constant representation of angels as personal beings in Scripture 
oannot be explained as a personification of abstract good and evil, in accom- 
modation to Jewish saperstitions, without wresting many narrative passages 
from tlieir obvions sense ; implying on the part of Christ either dissimu- 
lation or ignorance as to an important point of doctrine ; and surrendering 
belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament from which these Jewish 
views of angelic beings were derived. 

The same remark applies to the view which regards Satan as but a col- 
lective term for all evil beings, human or superhuman. The Scripture 
representations of the progressive rage of the great adversary, from his first 
assault on human virtue in Genesis to his final overthrow in Revelation, 
join with the testimony of Christ just mentioned, to forbid any other con- 
clusion than this, that there is a personal being of great power, who carriea 
on organized opposition to the divine government. 

2. As to their number and organization, 

(a) They are of great multitude. 

(6) They constitute a company, as distinguished from a race. 

( o ) They are of various ranks and endowments. 

(d) They have an organization. 

With regard to the ' cherubim' of Genesis, Exodus, and Ezekiel, — with 
which the 'seraphim' of Isaiah and the 'living creatures' of the book of 
Revelation are to be identified, — the most probable interpretation is that 
which regards them, not as actual beings of higher rank than man, but as 
BymboKc appearances, intended to represent redeemed humanity, endowed 
with aU the creature perfections lost by the Fall, and made to be the 
dweUing-piaoe of God. 

8. As to their moral character, 
(a) They were all created holy. 
(6) They had a probation. 

(c) Some preserved their integrity. 

(d) Some fell from their state of innocence. 

(e) The good are confirmed in good. 
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(/) The eyil are confiimed in evil. 

4. As to their employmenU. 

As The employments of good angels. 

(a) The J stand in the presence of Gk)d and worship him. 

(6) They rejoice in Gk)d*s works. 

( o ) They execute God's will, — by working in nature ; 

( d ) by guiding the affiedrs of nations ; 

( e ) by watching over the interests of particular churches ; 

(/) ^7 assuBting and protecting indiTidual believers ; 

iff) ^J piuiishing God's enemies. 

A general survey of this Scripture testimony as to the employments of 
good angels leads us to the following conclusions : 

First, — that good angels are not to be considered as the mediating 
agents of God's regular and common providence, but as the ministers of 
his special providence in the afiGurs of his church. He 'maketh his angels 
winds ' and ' a flaming fire,' not in his ordinary procedure, but in connec- 
tion with special displays of his power for moral ends ( Deut. 83 : 2 ; Acts 
7 : 63 ; GaL 3 : 19 ; Heb. 2:2). Their intervention is apparently occasional 
and exceptional — not at their own option, but only as it is permitted or 
commanded by God. Hence we are not to conceive of angels as coming 
between us and God, nor are we, without special revelation of the fact, to 
attribute to them in any particular case the effects which the Scriptures 
generally ascribe to divine providence. Like miracles, therefore, angelic 
appearances generally mark God's entrance upon new epochs in the unfold- 
ing of his plans. Hence we read of angels at the completion of creation 
(Job 88 :7) ; at the giving of the law (GaL 3 :19) ; at the birth of Ohrist 
(Luke 2 : 18) ; at the two temptations in the wilderness and in Gethsemane 
(Mat 4:11, Luke 22:43); at the resurrection (Mat. 28:2); at the ascen- 
sion ( Acts 1 :10) ; at the final judgment ( Mat. 25 :31 )• 

Secondly, — that their power, as being in its nature dependent and derived, 
is exercised in accordance with the laws of the spiritual and natural world. 
They cannot, like God, create, perform miracles, act without means, search 
the heart Unlike the Holy Spirit, who can influence the human mind 
directly, they can influence men only in ways ancdogons to those by which 
men influence each other. As evil angels may tempt men to sin, so it is 
probable that good angels may attract men to holiness. 

B. The employments of evil angels. 

(a) They oppose God and strive to defeat his wilL This is indicated 
in the names appKed to their chief. The word '* Satan" means " adver- 
sary " — primarily to God, secondarily to men ; the term " devil " signifies 
"slanderer '* — of God to men, and of men to God. It is indicated also in 
the description of the "man of sin" as "he that opposeth and exalteth 
himself against all that is called God. " 
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(&) They hinder man's temporal and eternal welfare, — sometunee by 
exercising a oertain control oyer natural phenomena, but more commonly 
by snbjecting man's sonl to temptation. Possession of man's being, either 
physical or spiritnal, by demons, is also recognized in Scriptare. 

Satan's temptations are represented as both negative and positive, — he 
takes away the seed sown, and he sows tares. He controls many subordi- 
nate evil spirits ; there is only one devil, but there are many angels or 
demons, and through their agency Satan may accomplish his purposes. 

Possession is distinguished from bodily or mental disease, though such 
disease often accompanies possession or results from it. — The demons 
speak in their own persons, with supernatural knowledge, and they are 
directly addressed by Christ Jesus recogniases Satanic agency in these 
oases of possession, and he rejoices in the casting out of demons, as a sign 
of Satan's downfalL These facts render it impossible to interpret the 
narratives of demoniac possession as popular descriptions of abnormal 
physical or mental conditions. 

(c) Yet» in spite of themselves, they execute God's plans of punishing 
the ungodly, of chastening the good, and of illustrating the nature and 
fate of moral eviL 

A survey of the Scripture testimony with regard to the employments of 
evil spirits leads to the following geneoral conclusions : 

First, — the power of evil spirits over men is not independent of the 
human wilL This power cannot be exercised without at least the original 
consent of the human will, and may be resisted and shaken off through 
prayer and faith in Qod, 

Secondly, — their power is limited, both in time and in extent, by the 
permissive will of Qod. Evil spirits are neither omnipotent, omniscient, 
nor omnipresent. We are to attribute disease and natural calamity to their 
agency, only when this is matter of special revelation. Opposed to God as 
evil spirits are, God compels them to serve his purposes. Their power for 
harm lasts but for a season, and ultimate judgment and punishment will 
vindicate Gk)d's permission of their evil agency. 

XL OBJBOnONS TO THE DOOTBINB OF AvrOEIiS. 

1. To the doctrine of angels in general. It is objected : 

(a) That it is opposed to the modem scientific view of the world, as a 
system of definite forces and laws. — We reply that, whatever truth there 
may be in this modem view, it does not exclude the play of divine or 
human free agency. It does not» therefore, exclude the possibility of angelic 
agency. 

( & ) That it is opposed to the modem doctrine of infinite space above 
and Deneath us — a space peopled with worlds. With the surrender of the 
old conception of the firmament, as a boundary separating this world from 
the regions beyond, it is claimed that we must give up all belief in a heaven 
of the angels. — ^We reply that the notions of an infinite universe, of heaven 
as a definite place, and of spirits as confined to fixed localify, are without 
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oertain ^rarrant either in reaaon or in Soriptare. We know nothing of the 
modes of exiirtenoe of pure epixitB. 

2, 2y}the doctrine of evil angeU in parHoular. It is olqected that : 
(a) The idea of the fall of angels is self-oontradiofcory, since a &1II deter, 
mined hy pride presapposes pride — that is, a fall before the falL — ^We 
reply that the ol^eotion confounds the occasion of sin with the sin itself. 
The outward motive to disobedience is not disobedience. The fall took 
place only when that outward motiye was chosen by free wilL When the 
motive of independence was selfishly adopted, only then did the innocent 
desire for knowledge and power become pride and sin. How an evil voli- 
tion could originate in spirits created pure is an insoluble problem. Our 
faith in Gk>d's holiness, however, compels us to attribute the origin of this 
evil volition, not to the Greater, but to the creature. 

( & ) It is irrational to suppose that Satan should have been able to 
change his whole nature by a single act, so that he thenceforth willed only 
eviL — But we reply that the circumstances of that decision are xmknown 
to us ; while the power of single acts permanently to change chaxacter is 
matter of observation among men. 

(c) It is impossible that so wise a being should enter upon a hopeless 
rebeUion. — We answer that no amount of mere knowledge ensures right 
moral action. If men gratify present passion, in spite of their knowledge 
that the sin involves present misery and future perdition, it is not impossi- 
ble that Satan may have done the same. 

( d) It is inconsistent with the benevolence of God to create and nphdd 
spixitB, who he knows will be and do eviL — We reply that this is no more 
inconsistent with God's benevolence than the creation and preservation of 
men, whose action God overrules for the furtherance of his purposes, and 
whose iniquity he finally brings to light and punishes. 

(e) The notion of organization among evil spirits is self -contradictory, 
since the nature of evil is to sunder and divide. — We reply that eadh 
organization of evil spirits is no more impossible than the organization of 
wicked men, for the purpose of furthering their selfish end& Common 
hatred to God may constitute a principle of union among them, as among 
men. 

(/) The doctrine is morally pemioions, as transferring the blame of 
human sin to the being or beings who tempt men thereto. — We reply that 
neither conscience nor Scripture allows temptation to be an excuse for sin, 
or regards Satan as having power to compel the human wOL The objection, 
moreo'<^'^T, contradicts our observation, — for only where the personal exist- 
ence :£ Satan is recognized, do we find sin recognized in its true nature. 

{g) The doctrine degrades man, by representing him as the tool and 
slave of SatazL — We reply that it does indeed show his actual state to be 
degraded, but only with the result of exalting oar idea of his original 
dignity, and of his possible glory in Christ The fact that man's sin was 
suggested from without, and not from within, may be the one mitigating 
oircumstafioe which renders possible his redemption. 
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HL Pb^OIIOAIi T7SB8 OF THE DoCfTBIEB OF AnQEU. 

A. Uses of the doctrine of good angels. 

(a) It giTea tu a new sense of the greatness of the divine resources, and 
of Qod*s graoe in onr creation, to think of the multitude of unf alien intel- 
ligences who executed the divine pnzpoaee before man appeared. 

{b) It strengthens our faith in Qod's providential care, to Imow that 
spirits of so high rank are deputed to minister to oreatores who are 
environed with temptations and are conscious of sin. 

( c ) It teaches us humility, that beings of so much greater knowledge 
and power than ours should gladly perform these unnoticed services, in 
behalf of those whose only claim upon them is that they are children of 
the same common Father. 

(d) It helps us in the struggle against sin, to learn that these messen- 
gers of Qod are near, to mark our wrong doing if we fall, and to sustain us 
if we resist temptation. 

(6) It enlarges our conceptions of the dignity of our own being, and of 
the boundless possibilities of our future existence, to remembw these 
forms of typical innocence and love, that praise and serve Qod unceasingly 
in heaven. 

B. Uses of the doctrine of evil angeU. 

( a) It illustrates the real nature of dn, and the depth of the rain to 
which it may bring the soul, to reflect upon the present moral condition 
and eternal wretchedness to which these spirits, so highly endowed, have 
brought themselves by their rebellion against Qod. 

(&) It inspires a salutary fear and hatred of the first subtle approadies 
of evil from within or from without, to remember that these may be the 
covert advances of a personal and malignant being, who seeks to overcome 
our virtue and to involve us in his own apostasy and destruction. 

( c ) It shuts us up to Ohrist, as the only Being who ia able to deliver 
us or others from the enemy of all good. 

(d) It teaches us that our salvation is wholly of grace, since for such 
multitudes of rebellious spirits no atonement and no renewal were provided 
— simple justice having its way» with no mercy to interpose or save. 
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ANTHBOPOLOGZr OB THE DOOTBINE OF MAN. 



OHAPTEB L 

PRELIHINABT. 

L Man a Obhation of Qod and a ChuiD of God. 

The faotof man's creation iB declared in Gen. 1 : 27 — ** And God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him" ; 2 : 7 — "And 
Jehovah God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nofitrils the breath of life ; and man became a living bouL" 

( a) The Scriptures, on the one hand, negative the idea that man is the 
mere product of unreasoning natural forces. The j refer his existence to a 
cause different from mere nature, namely, the creative act of Gk)d. 

(6) But, on the other hand, the Scriptures do not disdoee the method 
of man's creation. Whether man's physical system is or is not derived, 
by natural descent, from the lower animals, the record of creation does not 
inform us. As the command " Let the earth bring forth living creatures " 
( Gen. 1 : 24 ) does not exclude the idea of mediate creation, through 
natural generation, so the forming of man "of the dust of the ground" 
(Gen. 2 :7) does notin itself determine whether the creation of man's body 
was mediate or immediate. 

(c) Psydiology, however, comes in to help our interpretation of Script- 
ure. The radical difTerenoes between man's soul and the principle of 
intelligence in the lower animals, especially man's possession of self-con- 
sciousness, general ideas, the moral sense, and the power of self-determin- 
ation, show that that which chiefly constitutes him man could not have been 
derived, by any natural process of development, from the inferior creatures. 
We are compelled, then, to believe that God's "breathing into man's nos- 
trils the breath of life " (Gen. 2 : 7), though it was a mediate creation as 
presupposing existing material in the shape of animal forms, was yet an 
immediate creation in the sense that only a divine reinforcement of the 
process of life turned the animal into man* In other words, man came 
not from the brute, but through the brute, and the same immanent God 
who had previously created the brute created also the man. 

(dl) Oomparative physiology, moreover, has, up to the present time^ 
done nothing to forbid the extension of this doctrine to man's body. No 
single instance has yet been adduced of the transformation of one animal 
species into another, either by natural or artificial selection ; much less has 
it been demonstrated that the body of the brute has ever been developed 
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into that of wbil All evolution implies progress and reinf oroement of life, 
and is nnintelligible except as the immanent God gives new impulses to the 
process. Apart from the direct agency of God, the view that man's 
physical system is descended by natural generation from some ancestral 
simian form can be regarded only aa an irrational hypothesis. Since the 
soul, then, is an immediate creation of God, and the forming of man's body 
is mentioned by the Scripture writer in direct connection with this creation 
of the spirit, man's body waa in this sense an immediate creation also. 

(6) While we concede, then, that man has a brute ancestry, we make 
two claims by way of qualification and explanation : first, that the laws 
of organic development which have been followed in man's origin are only 
the methods of God and proofs of his oreatorship ; secondly, that man, 
when he appears upon the scene, is no longer brute, but a self-conscious 
and self -determining being, made in the image of his Creator and capabl6 
of free moral deeiaion between good and eviL 

\J) The truth that man is the offiipring of God implies the correlative 
truth of a common divine Fatherhood. God is Father of all men, in that 
he originates and sustains them as personal beings Hke in nature to him- 
self. Even toward sinners God holds this natural relation of Father. It 
is his fatherly love, indeed, which provides the atonement. Thus the 
demands of holiness are met and the prodigal is restored to the privileges 
of sonship which have been forfeited by transgression. This natural 
Fatherhood, therefore, does not exclude, but prepares the way for, Ck)d's 
special Fatherhood toward those who have been regenerated by his Spirit 
and who have believed on his Son ; indeed, since all God's creations take 
place in and through Christ, there is a natural and physical sonship of all 
men, by virtue of their relation to Christ, the eternal Son, which antedates 
and prepares the way for the spiritual sonship of those who join themselves 
to him by faith. Meui's natural sonship underlies the history of the Ml, 
and qualifies the doctrine of Sin. 

n. Unitt of the Hukan Baoe. 

( a ) The Scriptures teach that the whole human race is descended from 
a single pair. 

( 6 ) This truth lies at the foundation of Paul's doctrine of the organic 
unity of mankind in the first transgression, and of the provision of salva- 
tion for the race in Christ. 

(c) This descent of humanity from a single pair also constitutes the 
ground of man's obligation of natural brotherhood to every member of 
the race. 

The Scripture statements are corroborated by considerations drawn from 
history and science. Four arguments may be briefly mentioned : 

1. The argument from history. 

So far as the history of nations and tribes in both hemispheres can be 
traced, the evidence points to a common origin and ancestry in central Asia. 
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2. The argument from langnage. 

Comparative philology points to a common origin of all the more impor- 
tant languages, and furnishes no evidenoe that the less important are not 
also so derived. 

3. The argument from psyohology. 

The existence, among all families of manldnd, of common mental and 
moral characteristics, as evinced in common maxims, tendencies and capaci- 
ties, in the prevalence of similar traditions, and in the universal applicability 
of one philosophy and religion, is most easily explained upon the theory 
of a common origin. 

4. The argulnent from physiology. 

A. It is the common judgment of comparative physiologists that man 
constitutes but a single specie& The differences which exist between the 
various families of mankind are to be regarded as varieties of this species. 
In proof of these statemoits we urge : (a) The numberless intermediate 
gradations which connect the so-called races with each other. ( 6 ) The 
essential identity of all races in cranial, osteologicaJ, and dental character- 
istics, (c) Thefertility of unions between individuals of the most diverse 
tyx>^ <^d ^^ continuous fertility of the ofG^pring of such unions. 

B. Unity of species is presumptive evidence of unity of origin. One- 
ness of origin furmshes the simplest explanation of specific uniformity, if 
indeed the very conception of species does not imply the repetition and 
reproduction of a primordial type-idea impressed at its creation upon an 
individual empowered to transmit this type-idea to its successors. 

(a) To this view is opposed the theory, propounded by AgasmV., of 
different centres of creation, and of different types of humanity correspond- 
ing to the varying fauna and flora of each. But this theory makes the 
plural origin of man an exception in creation. Science points rather to 
a single origin of each species, whether vegetable or animal If man be, 
as this theory grants, a single species, he should be, by the same rule, 
restricted to one continent in his origin. This theory, moreover, applies an 
unproved hypothesis with regard to the distribution of organized beings in 
general to the very being whose whole nature and history show conclusively 
that he is an exception to such a general rule, if one exists. Since man can 
adapt himself to all climes and conditions, the theory of separate centres of 
creation is, in his case, gratuitous and unnecessary. 

(6) It is objected, moreover, that the diversities of size, color, and 
physical conformation, among the various families of mankind, are incon- 
sistent with the theory of a common origin. But we reply that these 
diversities are of a superficial character, and can be accounted for by cor- 
responding diversities of condition and environments Changes which have 
been observed and recorded within historic times show that the differences 
alluded to maybe the result of slowly accumulated divergences from one 
and the same original and ancestral type. The difficulty in the case, more- 
over, is greatly relieved when we remember ( 1 ) that the i>eriod during 
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whioh these divergences have arisen is by no means limited to six thousand 
years (see note on the antiquity of the race, page 62 ) ; and (2) that, since 
species in general exhibit their greatest power of divergence into varieties 
immediately after their first introduction, all the varieties of the human 
species may have presented themselves in man's earliest history. 

HL EsSENTIAIi EliBMBMTS OF HuMAN NaTUBB. 

L The DicJiotomous Theory, 

Man has a two-fold nature, — on the one hand material, on the other hand 
immaterial He consists of body, and of spirit, or souL That there are 
two, and only two, elements in man's being, is a fact to which consdousness 
testifies. This testimony is confirmed by Scripture, in which the prevailing 
representation of man's constitution is that of dichotomy. 

(a) The record of man's creation ( Qen. 2:7), in which, as a result of 
the inbreathing of the divine Spirit, the body becomes possessed and 
vitalized by a single principle — the living souL 

( & ) Passages in which the human soul, or spirit, is distinguished, both 
from the divine Spirit from whom it proceeded, and from the body which 
it inhabits. 

( c ) The interchangeable use of the terms ' soul ' and 'spirit' 

( d ) The mention of body and soul ( or spirit) as together constituting 
the whole man. 

2. TJie Trichotomous Theory. 

Side by side with this common representation of human nature as con- 
sisting of two parts, are found passages which at first sight appear to favor 
trichotomy. It must be acknowledged that wvevfia (spirit) and ^x^ (soul), 
although often used interchangeably, and always designating the same 
indivisible substance, are sometimes employed as contrasted terms. 

In this more accurate use, V^;r^ denotes man's immaterial part in its infe- 
rior powers and activities ; — as intxit nian is a conscious individual, and, in 
common with the brute creation, has an animal life, together with appetite, 
imagination, memory, understanding, Xlvcv/io, on the other hand, denotes 
man's immaterial part in its higher capacities and faculties ; — as irvevfia, 
man is a being related to Gk)d, and possessing powers of reason, conscience, 
and free will, which difference him from the brute creation and constitute 
him responsible and immortaL 

The element of truth in trichotomy is simply this, that man has a triplio- 
ity of endowment, in virtue of which the single soul has relations to matter, 
to self, and to God. The trichotomous theory, however, as it is ordinarily 
defined, endangers the unity and immateriality of our higher nature, by 
holding that man consists of three substances, or three component parto — 
body, soul, and spirit — and that soul and spirit are as distinct from each 
other as are soul and body. 

We regard the trichotomous theory as untenable, not only for the reasons 
already urged in proof of the diohotomous theory, but from the following 
additional oonsiderationB : 
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( a) Uvevfta, as veil as ifvxi, is used of the bmte creation. 
(6) 'fvx^, isasoribed to Jehovah. 

(0) The disembodied dead are oalled V^^rvt. 

id) The highest ezaroiseB of religion are attribated to the fvxt* 

(6) To lose this ^x<} is to lose alL 

(J) The passages chiefly relied upon as supporting trichotomy may 
be better explained nx)on the view already indicated, that soul and spirit 
are not two distinct substances or parts, but that they designate the 
immaterial principle from different points of view. 

We conclude that the immaterial part of man, viewed as an individual 
and conscious life, capable of possessing and M\\maHr\g a physical organism, 
is called in>x^ i viewed as a rational and moral agent, susceptible of divine 
influence and indwelling, this same immaterial part is called irvev/uK The 
wev/M, then, is man's nature looking Godward, and capable of receiving 
and manifesting the Ilvev^ a^iov ; the i^vx^ is man's nature looking earth- 
ward, and touching the world of sense. The irvev/ia is man's higher part^ 
as related to spiritual realities or as capable of such relation ; the i^x^ is 
man's higher part, as related to the body, or as capable of such relation. 
Man's being is therefore not trichotomous but diohotomous, and his 
inmiaterial part, while possessing duality of powers, has unity of substance. 

This view of the soul and spirit as difiSarent aspects of the same spiritual 
principle furnishes a refutation of six important errors : 

( a) That of the Gnostics, who held that the irvevfia is part of the divine 
essence, and therefore incapable of sin. 

(b) That of the Apollinarians, who taught that Ohrist's humanity 
embraced only a&fM and ^xi, while his divine nature furnished the vntvfM, 

(c) That of the Semi-Pelagians, who excepted the human irvn)^ from 
the dominion of original sin. 

{d) That of Flaceus, who held that only the wevfia was directly created 
by God (see our section on Theories of Imputation). 

{e) That of Julius MtUler, who held that the ^x^ comes to us from 
Adam, but that our in>evfia was corrupted in a previous state of being 
(see page 490). 

(/) That of the Annihilationists, who hold that man at his creation had 
a divine element breathed into him, which he lost by sin, and which he 
recovers only in regeneration ; so that only when he has this irvrv/xa restored 
by virtue of his union with CShrist does man become immortal, death being 
to the smner a complete extinction of being. 

IV . OniaiN OF THB Souib 

Three theories with regard to this subject have divided opinion : 

1. The Theory of Freixistence. 

This view was held by Plato, Philo, and Origen ; by the firsts in order 
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to explain the soul's possession of ideas not derived from sense; bythe 
second, to aoootmt for its imprisonment in the bodj ; by the third, to jus- 
tify the disparity of oonditions in which men enter the world* We conoem 
ourselves, however, only with the forms whioh the view has assumed in 
modem times. Eant and Julius Mtiller in Germany, and Edward Beeoher 
in America, have advocated it» upon the ground that the inborn depravity 
of the human will can be explained only by supposing a personal act of 
self-determination in a previous, or timeless, state of being. 

To the theory of preSxistenoe we urge the following objections : 

(a) It is not only wholly without support from Scripture, but it directly 
contradicts the Mosaic account of man's creation in the image of God, and 
Paul's description of all evil and death in the human race as the result of 
Adam's siiL 

(6 ) If the soul in this preexistent state was oonsoious and personal, it is 
inexplicable that we should have no remembrance of such preexistenoe, and 
of so important a decision in that previous condition of being ; — if the soul 
was yet unconscious and impersonal, the theory fails to show how a moral 
act involving consequences so vast could have been performed at aUL 

( c ) The view sheds no light eil^er upon the origin of sin, or upon God's 
justice in dealing with it, since it throws back the first transgression to a 
state of being in which there was no flesh to tempt, and then represents 
God as putting the fallen into sensuous conditions in the highest degree 
nnfaverable to their restoration. 

( d) While this theory accoxmts for inborn spiritual sin, such as pride 
and enmily to God, it gives no explanation of inherited sensual sin, which 
it holds to have come from Adam, and the gaUt of which mnst logically be 
denied. 

2. The Creatian Theory. 

This view was held by Aristotle, Jerome, and Pelagius, and in modem 
times has been advocated by most of the Boman Catholic and Beformed 
theologians. It regards the soul of each human being as immediately 
created by Gk>d and joined to the body either at conception, at birth, or at 
some time between these two. The advocates of the theory urge in its 
favor certain texts of Scripture, referring to Gbd as the Cfareator of the 
human spirit, together with the fact that there is a marked individuality 
in the child, whioh cannot be explained as a mere reproduction of the 
qualities existing in the parents. 

Creatianism is untenable for the following reasons : 

( a ) The passages adduced in its support may with equal propriety be 
regarded as expressing God's mediate agency in the origination of human 
souls ; while the general tenor of Scripture, as well as its representations 
of God as the author of man's body, favor this latter interpretation. 

(& ) Greatianiam regards the earthly &ther as begetting only the body 
of his child— certainly as not the father of the child's highest pari This 
9 
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makes the beasfc to poflseas nobler powers of propagation than man ; for the 
beast multiplies himself after his own image. 

( ) The individnality of the child, even in the most extreme oases, as in 
the sadden rise from obscure ftunilies and suzroundings of marked men like 
Luther, may be better explained by supposing a law of variation impressed 
upon the species at its beginning — a law whose operation is foreseen and 
supervised by Ck>d. 

(d) This theory, if it allows that the soul is originally possessed of 
depraved tendencies, makes Ood the direct author of moral evil ; if it holds 
the soul to have been created pure, it makes Qod indirectly the author of 
moral evil, by teaching that he puts this pure soul into a body which 
will inevitably corrupt it. 

8. 17ie Traducian Theory. 

This view was propounded by Tertullian, and was implicitly held by 
Augustine. In modem times it has been the prevailing opinion of the 
Lutheran Ghuroh. It holds that the human race was immediately created 
in Adam, and, as respects both body and soul, was propagated from him 
by natural generation — all souls since Adam being only mediately created 
by God, as the uphoLder of the laws of propagation which were originally 
established by him. 

With regard to this view we remrka : 

(a) It seems best to accord with Boriptare^ which represents God as 
creating the species in Adam ( Gen. 1 :27 ), and as increasing and perpetu- 
ating it through secondary agencies (1 :28;c/. 22). Only once is breathed 
into man's nostrils the breath of life (2 :7, c/. 22 ; 1 Gor. 11 :& Gen. 4:1; 
6 : 3 ; 46 :26 ; c/. Acta 17 :21-26 ; Heb. 7 :10), and after man's formation 
God ceases from his work of creation ( Gten. 2:2). 

( & ) It is favored by the analogy of vegetable and animal lif e^ in which 
increase of numbers is secured, not by a multiplicity of immediate creations, 
but by the natural derivation of new individuals from a parent stock. A 
derivation of the human soul from its parents no more implies a materialis- 
tic view of the soul and its endless division and subdivision, than the simi* 
lar derivation of the brute proves the principle of intelligence in the lower 
A-fiimaig to be wholly nutteriaL 

(c) The observed transmission not merely of physioal, but of mental and 
spiritual, characteristios in families and races, and especdally the uniformly 
evil moral tendencies and dispositions which all men possess from their 
birth, are proof that in soul, as well as in body, we derive our being from 
our human ancestry. 

{d) The traducian doctrine embraces and acknowledges the element of 
truth which gives plausibilily to the oreatian view. Tradudanism, properly 
defined, admits a divine concurrence throughout the whole development of 
the human species, and allows, under the guidance of a superintending 
Providence, special improvements in type at the birth of marked men, 
similar tc those which we may suppose to have occurred in the introducticKn 
of new varieties in the au'nial creation. 
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y. Thb Mobaii Natdbb of Man. 

By the moral natnre of man we mean those powers vhioih fit him for 
right or wrong action. These powers are intellect, senaibilitjy and will, 
together with that peculiar power of discrimination and impulsion, which 
we call conscienoe. In order to moral action, man has intellect or reason, 
to discern the difference between right and wrong ; sensibility, to be moved 
bj each of these ; free will, to do the one or the other. Intellect, sensibil- 
ity, and will, are man's three faculties. But in connection with these facul- 
ties there is a sort of activity which involves them all, and without which 
there can be no moral action, namely, the activity of conscience. Con- 
science applies the moral law to particular cases in our personal experience, 
and proclaims that law as binding upon us. Only a rational and sentient 
being can be truly moral ; yet it does not come within our province to treat 
of man's intellect or sensibility in general We speak here only of Oon- 
sdence and of WilL 

1. CoMcienee* 

A. Conscience an accompanying knowledge. — As already intimated, 
conscience is not a separate faculty, like intellect, sensibility, and will, but 
rather a mode in which these Acuities act Like consciousness, conscience 
is an accompanying knowledge. Conscience is a knowing of self ( includ- 
ing our acto and states ) in connection with a moral standard, or law. Add- 
ing now the element of feeling, we may say that conscience is man's 
oonsoiouBness of his own moral relations, together with a peculiar feeling in 
view of them. It thus involves the combined action of the intellect and 
of the sensibility, and that in view of a certain dass of objects, viz.: right 
and wrong. 

B» Consdenoe discriminative and impulsive. — But we need to define 
more narrowly both the intellectual and the emotional elemento in con- 
science. As respects the intellectual element, we may say that conscience 
is a power of judgment, — it declares our acts or states to conform, or not to 
conform, to law ; it declares the acts or states which conform to be obliga- 
tory, — those which do not conform, to be forbidden. In other words» 
conscience judges: (1) This is right (or, wrong); (2) I ought (or, I 
ought not )• In connection with this latter judgment, there comes into view 
the emotional element of conscience, — we feel the claim of duty ; there 
is an inner sense that the wrong must not be dona Thus consdenoe is ( 1 ) 
discriminative, and ( 2 ) impulsive. 

C. Consdenoe distinguished from other mental processes. — The nature 
and oiBce of conscience will be still more dearly percdved if we distinguish 
it from other processes and operations with which it is too often confounded. 
The term conscience has been used by various writera to designate dther 
one or all of the following : 1. Moralintuition — the intuitive perception 
of the difference between right and wrong, as oppodte moral categories. 
2. Accepted law — the application of the intuitive idea to general filnwnoti 
of actions, and the declaration that these dasses of actions are right or 
wrong, apart from our individual relation to them. This accepted law is 
the complex prodootof (a) the intuitive idea» ( 6 ) the logioal intelligence, 
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(c) ezperienoes of utility, (d) inflaences of sooiefy and edaoation, and (e) 
podtiye divine revelation. 8. Judffment — applying this accepted law to 
individual and concrete cases in our own experience, and pronouncing onr 
own acts or states either past, present, or prospective, to be right or wrong. 
4. Command — authoritative declaration of obligation to do the right, or 
forbear the wrong, together with an impulse of the sensibility away from 
the one, and toward the other. 5. Jiemorae or approval — moral senti- 
ments either of approbation or disapprobation, in view of past acts or states, 
regarded as wrong or right. 6. I'ear or hope — instinctive disposition of 
disobedience to expect punishment^ and of obedience to expect reward. 

D. Conscience the moral judiciary of the souL — From what has been 
previously said, it is evident that only 3. and 4. are properly included 
under the term conscience. Conscience is the moral judidaiy of the soul 
— the power within of judgment and command. Conscience must judge 
according to the law given to it) and therefore, since the moral standard 
accepted by the reason may be imperfect, its decisions, while relatively 
justi may be absolutely unjust — 1. and 2. belong to the moral reason, 
but not to conscience proper. Hence the duty of enlightening and culti- 
vating the moral reason, so that conscience may have a proper standard of 
judgment. — 5. and 6. belong to the sphere of moral aenHmerU, and not to 
conaoienoe proper. The office of conscience is to ''bear witness " (Bom. 
2 : 15). 

E. Consoienoe in its relation to God as law-giver. — Since oonsdenoe, in 
the proper sense, gives uniform and infallible judgment that the right is 
supremely obligatory, and that the wrong must be forborne at every cost, 
it can be called an echo of God's voice, and an indication in man of thai 
which his own true being requires. 

F. Conscience in its relation to Gk>d as holy. — Consoienoe is not an 
original authority. It points to something higher than itsell The 
"authority of conscience " ia simply the authority of the moral law, or 
rather, the authority of the personal God, of whose nature the law ia but a 
transcript. Conscience, therefore, with its continual and supreme demand 
that the right should be done, furnishes the best witness to man of the 
existence of a personal God, and of the supremacy of holiness in him in 
whose image we are made. 

2. WiU. 

A. Will defined.^Will is the soul's power to choose between motives 
and to direct its subsequent activity according to the motive thus chosen, — 
in other words, the soul's power to choose both an end and the means to 
attain it The choice of an ultimate end we call immanent preference ; the 
choice of means we call executive volition* 

B. WiU and other faculties.— ( a) We accept the threefold division of 
human faculties into intellect^ sensibilily, and wilL (6) Intelleot k the 
soul knowing ; sensibility is the soul feeling ( desires, affsetions) ; will is 
the soul choosing (end or means), (c) In every act of the soul, all the 
faculties act Knowing involves feeling and willing ; feeling involves 
knowing and willing; willing iavolves knowing and feeling, (if) Logi- 
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oall J, each latter f aonlty inTolves the preoeding action of the former ; the 
the soul muflt know before feeling ; must know and feel before willing, 
(e) Yet sinoe knowing and feeling are activities, neither of these is 
possible without willing. 

0. Will and permanent states. — (a) Though every act of the soul 
involves the action of all the faculties, yet in any particular action one 
&culty may be more prominent than the others. So we speak of acts of 
intellect, of affection, of wilL (6) This predominant action of any single 
faculty produces effects upon the other fetculties associated with it. The 
action of will gives a direction to the intellect and to the affections, as well 
as a permanent bent to the will itself, (c ) Each faculty, therefore, has its 
permanent states as well as its transient acts, and the will may originate 
these states. Hence we speak of voluntary affections, and may with equal 
propriety speak of voluntary opinions. These permanent voluntary states 
we denominate character. 

D. Will and motives. — (a ) The permanent states just mentioned, when 
they have been once determined, also influence the wilL Internal views and 
dispositions, and not simply external presentations, constitute the strength 
of motives. ( 6 ) These motives often conflict^ and though the soul never 
acts without motive, it does notwithstanding ehoose between motives, and 
so determines the end toward which it wiU direct its activities. ( c ) 
Motives are not causes, which compel the will, but influences, which per- 
suade it. The power of these motives, however, is proportioned to the 
strength of wiH which has entered into them and has made them what 
they are. 

E. Will and contrary choice. — ( a ) Though no act of pure wiU is pos- 
sible, the soul may put forth single volitions in a direction opposed to its 
previous ruling purpose, and thus far man has the power of a contrary 
choice ( Bom. 7 : 18 — "to will is present with me'* ). ( 6 ) But in so far as 
wiU has entered into and revealed itself in permanent states of intellect 
and sensibility and in a settled bent of the will itself, man cannot by a 
single act reverse bis moral state, and in this respect has not the power of 
a contrary choica (c) In this latter case he can change his character only 
indirectly, by turning his attention to considerations fitted to awaken 
opposite dispositions, and by thus summoning up motives to an opposite 
course. 

F. Will and responsibility. — (a) By repeated acts of will put forth in 
a given moral direction, the affections may become so confirmed in evil or 
in good as to make previously certain, though not necessary, the future 
good or evil action of the man. Thus, while the will is free, the man nmy 
be the "bondservant of sin" (John 8 : 31-36) or the "servant of right- 
eousness" (Bom. 6:15-23; cf, Heb. 12-23 — "spirits of just men made 
perfect **), ( 6 ) Man is responsible for all effects of will, as well as for will 
itself ; for voluntary affections, as well as for voluntary acts ; for the 
intellectnal views into which will has entered, as well as for the acts of will 
by which these views have been formed in the past or are maintained in 
the present ( 2 Pet 8 : 6 — " wilfuUy forget "). 
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G« Inf eienoes from this view of the vnlL — ( a ) We oan be responsible 
for the Yohmtary eyil affeotions with whioh we are bom, and for tiie will's 
inherited preference of selflshnesSy only upon the hypothesis that we 
originated these states of the affeotions and will, or had a part in originat- 
ing them. Bariptnre furnishes this explanation, in its doctrine of Ori^nnal 
Sin, or the doctrine of a common apostasy of the race in its first father, 
and onr derivation of a corrapted natnre by natural generation from him. 
(6) While there remains to man, even in his present condition, a natural 
power of will by which he may pat forth transient volitions externally 
conformed to the divine law and so may to a limited extent modify his 
character, it still remains tme that the sinfnl bent of his affections is not 
directly under his control ; and this bent oonstitates a motive to evil so 
constant^ inveterate, and powerfol, that it actually influences every member 
of the race to reaffirm his evil choice, and renders necessary a special 
working of God's Spirit upon his heart to ensore his.salvatian. Hence the 
Scriptore doctrine of Regeneration. 

H. Special objections to the deterministio theory of the wHL — Deter- 
minism holds that man's actions are uniformly determined by motives 
acting upon his character, and that he has no power to change these 
motives or to act contrary to them. This denial that the will is free has 
serious and pernicious consequences in theology. On the one hand, it 
weakens even if it does not destroy man's conviction with regard to respon- 
sibility, sin, guilt and retribution, and so obscures the need of atonement ; 
on the other hand, it weakens if it does not destroy man's faith in his own 
power as well as in God's power of initiating action, and so obscures the 
possibility of atonement 
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In detenmning mftii's oxiginal state, we are wholly dependent upon 
Boriptore. This represents human nature as coming from Qod*s hand, 
and therefore ** very good *' ( Gen. 1 : 31 ). It moreover draws a parallel 
between man's first state and that of his restoration ( OoL 8 : 10 ; Eph. 4 : 
24). In interpreting these passages, however, we are to remember the 
twofold danger, on the one hand of putting man so high that no progress 
is oonoeivable, on the other hand of putting ^^tw so low that he oould not 
falL We shaU the more easily avoid these dangers by <ii<HnT>gnifthing 
between the eiwential« and the incidents of man's original state. 

L EssmnxAiiS or Man's Obioinal Statb. 

These are summed up in the phrase ** the image of GhxL" In God's 
image man is said to have been created ( Gen« 1 : 26, 27). In what did 
this image of God consist? We reply that it consisted in 1. Natural like- 
ness to God, or personality ; 2. Moral likeness to God, or holinesa 

1. NdturcU likeness to Ood^ or per8(mality. 

Man was created a personal being, and was by this personaliiy distin- 
guished from the brute. By personality we mean the twofold power to 
know self as related to the world and to God, and to determine self in 
view of moral ends. By virtue of this personality, man could at his crea- 
tion choose which of the objects of his knowledge — sel( the world, or God 
— should be the norm and centre of his development This natural like- 
ness to God is inalienable, and as constituting a capacity for redemption 
gives value to the life even of the unregenerate ( Gten. 9 : 6 ; 1 Ckxr. 11 : 7 ; 
James 8 :9). 

2. Moral likeness to Ood^ or holiness. 

In addition to the powers of self •consdonsness and self-determination 
just mentioned, man was created with such a direction of the aifections and 
the will, as constituted €k>d the supreme end of man's being, and consti- 
tuted man a finite refieotion of God's moral attributes. Since holiness is 
the fundamental attribute of God, this must of necessity be the chief attri- 
bute of his image in the moral beings whom he creates. That original 
righteousness was essential to this image, is also distinctly taught in Script- 
nre(EccL 7:29; Eph. 4:24; OoL 8:10). 

This original righteousness, in which the image of God chiefly consisted, 
is to be viewed : 

(a) Kot as constituting the substance or essence of human nature, — for 
in this case human nature would have ceased to exist as soon as man sinned. 

( b) Nor as a gift from without, foreign to human nature, and added to 

186 
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it after man's oreationy — tor man is said to have possessed the divine image 
by the fact of creation, and not by subsequent bestowal 

(o) But rather, as an original direction or tendency of man's affections 
and will, still accompanied by the power of evil choice, and so, differing 
from the perfected holiness of the saints, as instinctiye affection and child- 
like innocence differ from the holiness that has been developed and con- 
firmed by experience of temptation* 

id) Ma moral disposition, moreover, which was propagable to Adam's 
descendants, if it continued, and which, though lost to him and to them, 
if Adam sinned, would still leave man possessed of a natural likeness to 
God which made him susceptible of God's redeeming grace. 

In the light of the preceding investigation, we may properly estimate 
two theories of man's original state which claim to be more Scriptural and 
reasonable : 

A. The image of God as including only personality. 

This theory denies that any positive determination to virtue inhered 
originally in man's nature, and regards man at the beginning as simply 
possessed of spiritual powers, perf ectiy adjusted te each other. This is the 
view of Schleiermacher, who is followed by Nitzsch, Julius Mliller, and 
Hofmann. 

In addition to what has already been said in support of the opposite 
view, we may urge against this theory the following objections : 

( a ) It is contrary to analogy, in making man the author of his own 
holiness ; our sinful condition is not the product of our individual wills, 
nor is our subsequent condition of holiness the product of anything but 
God's regenerating power. 

( b ) The knowledge of God in which man was originally created logically 
presupposes a direction toward God of man's affections and will, since only 
the holy heart can have any proper understanding of the God of holiness. 

(c) A likeness to God in mere personality, such as Satan also possesses, 
oomes fax short of answering the demands of the Scripture, in which the 
ethical conception of the divine nature so overshadows the merely natural 
The image of God must be, not simply ability to be like God, but actual 
likeness. 

B. The image of God as consisting simply in man's natural capacity for 
religion. 

This view, first elaborated by the scholastics, is the doctrine of the Boman 
Oatholic Church. It distinguishes between the image and the likeness of 
God. The former ( d!?V— Gen. 1 : 26 ) alone belonged to man's nature at 
its creation. The latter ( t^O'^^ ) was the product of his own acts of obedi- 
ence. In order that this obedience might be made easier and the conse- 
quent likeness to God more sure, a third element was added — an element 
not belonging to man's nature — namely, a supernatural gift of special 
grace, which acted as a curb upon the sensuous impulses, and brought 
them under the control of reason. Original righteousness was therefore 
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not a nfttnnl endo^vxnenty bat a joint product of man's obedienoe and of 
Qod's sapeniataxal grace. 

Many of the oonsiderationfl abready adduced apply eqnaUy as argnments 
against this view. We may say, however, with reference to certain features 
peooliar to the theory : 

( a) No BQch distinction can justly be drawn between the words D7IP and 
n^O^. The addition of the synonym simply strengthens the expression, 
and both together signify *'the very image." 

( & ) Whatever is denoted by either or both of these words was bestowed 
upon man in and by the fact of creation, and the additional hypothesis of 
a supernatural gift not originally belonging to man's nature, but subse- 
quently conferred, has no foundation either here or elsewhere in Scripture. 
Man 18 said to have been created in the image and likeness of God, not to 
have been afterwards endowed with either of them. 

(c) The conoreated opposition between sense and reason which this 
theory supposes is inconsistent with the Scripture declaration that the 
work of God's hands ^'was very good" (Gen. 1:31), and transfers the 
blame of temptation and sin from man to God. To hold to a merely nega- 
tive innocence, in which evil desire was only slumbering, is to make God 
author of sin by making him author of the constitution which rendered sin 
inevitable. 

(d) This theory directly contradicts Scriptore by making the effect of 
the first sin to have been a weakening but not a perversion of human 
nature, and the work of regeneration to be not a renewal of the affections 
but merely a strengthening of the natural powers The theory regards 
that first sin as simply despoiling man of a special gift of grace and as 
putting him where he was when first created — still able to obey God and 
to cooperate with God for his own salvation, — whereas the Scripture 
represents man since the fall as ** dead through • • • trespasses and sins " 
(Eph. 2 : 1), as incapable of true obedience ( Bom. 8 : 7 — **not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can it be"), and as needing to be ''created 
in Christ Jesus for good works" (Eph. 2:10). 

IL LioiBBirrs ov Man's OmaiNAii Siaxb. 

1. Bemdte of man's possession of the divine image. 

(a) Beflection of this divine image in man's physical form. — Even in 
man's body were typified those higher attributes which chiefly constituted 
his likeness to God. A gross perversion of this truth, however, is the view 
which holds, upon the ground of Gen. 2 : 7, and 8 : 8, that the image of God 
consists in bodily resemblance to the Greater. In the first of these passages, 
it is not the divine image, but the body, that is formed of dust, and into 
this body the soul that poss e ss e s the divine image is breathed. The second 
of these passages is to be interpreted by those other portions of the Pen- 
tateuch in which God is represented as free from all limitations of matter 
(Gten. 11:5; 18:15). 

( & ) Sul^ection of the sensuous impulses to the control of the spirit — 
Here we aie to hold a middle ground between two extremes. Gn the one 
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bandy 1ihefirsfcinftnpoe8e68edabodyaiidaq[>Mt sofittedtoeadioi^ 
no conflict waa felt between tfaair flereral daims. On the other hand, this 
physioal perfection was not final and abflolnte» but relative and proTisionaL 
There waa still room for progreBB to a higher state of being (Qen. 3:22), 

( c ) Dominion over the lower creation. — Adam poeaessed an insight into 
nature analogons to that of susceptible childhood, and therefore was able 
to name and to role the brute creation ( Qen. 2 : 19 ). Yet this native 
insight was capable of development into the higher knowledge of culture 
and science. From Oen. 1 :26 {qf. Fa. 8 :5-8), it has been erroneously 
inf ezred that the image of God in man consists in dominion over the brute 
creation and the natural world. But^ in this verse, the words ''let them 
have dominion " do not define the image of God, bat indicate the result 
of possessing that image. To make the image of God consist in this 
dominion, would imply that only the divine omnipotence was shadowed 
forth in man. 

(d) Communion with God. — Our first parents enjoyed the divine pres- 
ence and teaching (Gten. 2:16 ). It would seem that God manifested him- 
self to themin visible form ( Gen. 3:8). This companionship was both 
in kind and degree suited to their spiritual capacity, and by no means 
necessarily involved that perfected vision of God which is possible to 
beings of confirmed and nndiaugeable holiness (Mat 5 : 8 ; 1 John 3:2). 

2. OonoomiiatUa of fnan*€ possession of the divine image, 
( a ) Surroundings and society fitted to yield ham)ine8s and to assist a 
holy development of human nature ( Eden and Eve ). We append some 
recent theories with regard to the creation of Eve and the nature of Eden. 

(6) Ptovisbns for the trying of man's virtua — Since man was not yet 
in a state of confirmed holiness, bat rather of simple childlike innocence, 
he conld be made perfect only throogh temptation. Hence the ''tree of 
the knowledge of good and evn** ( Gen. 2:9). The one slight command 
best tested the spirit of obedience. Temptation did not neceaaitate a falL 
If reaisted, it would strengthen virtue. In that case, the posse twn peocare 
woold have become the non posse peccare. 

(c) Opportunity of securing physical immortality. —The body of the 
first man was in itaeU mortal ( 1 Oor. 15 : 46 ). Science ahows that phyaioal 
life involves decay and loss. But means were apparently provided for 
oheoking this decay and presening the body's yoath. This means was the 
"tree of life" (Gen. 2:9). If Adam had maintained his integrity, the 
body might have been developed and transfigured, withont intervention of 
death. In other words, the posse non mori might have become a non 
posse mori. 

The conclusions we have thus reached with regard to the incidents of 
man's original state are combated upon two distinct groimds : 

Ist The fiiets bearing upon man's prehistoric condition point to a 
development from primitive savagery to civilization. Among these facts 
may be mentioned the succession of implements and weapons from stone 
to bronze and iron ; the polyandry and communal maniage systems of the 
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lowest tribes ; the relies of barbarons onstoms still pieTailing among the 
most oiinlizecL 

With regard to this view we remark : 

(a) It is based apon aa insufficient induction of facts. — History shows a 
law of degeneration supplementing and often ooimteracting the tendency 
to development. In the earliest times of which we have any record, we 
find nations in a high state of civilization ; but in the case of every nation 
whose history runs back of the Christian era — as for example, the Romans, 
the Greeks, the Egyptians — the subsequent progress has been downward, 
and no nation is known to have recovered from barbarism except as the 
result of influence from without 

(&) Later investigations have rendered it probable that the stone age 
of some localities was contemporaneous with the bronze and iron ages of 
others, while certain tribes and nations, instead of making progress from 
one to the other, were never, so far back as we can trace them, without 
the knowledge and use of the metals. It is to be observed, moreover, that 
even without such knowledge and use man is not necessarily a barbarian, 
though he may be a child. 

( c ) The barbarous customs to which this view looks for support may 
better be explained as marks of broken-down civilization than as relics of 
a primitive and universal savagery. Even if they indicated a former state 
of barbarism, that state might have been itself preceded by a condition of 
comparative culture. 

(d) The well-nigh universal tradition of a golden age of virtue and 
happiness may be most easily explained upon the Scripture view of an 
actual creation of the race in holiness and its subsequent apostasy. 

2nd. That the religious history of mankind warrants us in inferring a 
necessary and universal law of progress, in accordance with which man 
passes from fetichism to polytheism and monotheism, — this first theologi- 
cal stage, of which fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism are parts, being 
succeeded by the metaphysical stage, and that in turn by the positive. 

This assumed law of progress, however, is contradicted by the following 
facts: 

(a) Kot only did the monotheism of the Hebrews precede the great 
polytheistic systems of antiquity, but even these heathen religions are 
purer from polytheistic elements, the further back we trace them ; so that 
the facts point to an original monotheistic basis for them alL 

(6) '' There is no proof that the Indo-Germanic or Semitic stocks ever 
practiced fetich worship, or were ever enslaved by the lowest types of myth- 
ological religion, or ascended from them to somewhat higher " ( Fisher )« 

( c ) Some of the earliest remains of man yet found show, by the burial 
of food and weapons with the dead, that there already existed the idea of 
spiritual beings and of a future state, and therefore a religion of a higher 
sort than fetichism. 
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(d) The iheoiy in qaestion, in making theologioal thooght a merely 
izancdent stage of mental evolution, ignores the fact that xeligion has its root 
in the intoitions and yearnings of the human soul» and that therefore no 
philosophical or sdentifio progress can ever abolish it While the terms 
theological, metaphysical, and positive may properly mark the order in 
which the ideas of the individual and the race are acquired, positivism em 
in holding that these three phases of thought are mutually exclusive, and 
that upon the rise of the later the earlier must of neoessily become extinct 
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Sm, OR MAN'S STATE OF APOSTASY. 



SBOnON I. — THB LAW OF GOD. 

As preliminary to a treatment of man's state of apostacfy, it becomes 
necessary to consider the nature of that law of Ood, the transgression of 
which is sin. We may best approach the sabjeot by inquiring what is the 
true conception of 

L Law m GmnsBAii. 

1. Law an expression of anlL 

The essential idea of law is that of a general expression of will enforced 
by power. It implies : ( a ) A lawgiver, or authoritatire wilL ( 6 ) Sub- 
jects, or beings upon whom this will terminates. ( c ) A general command, 
or expression of this wilL ( d ) A power, enforcing the command. 

These elements are found even in what we call natoral law. The phrase 

* law of nature ' inyolves a self-contradiction, when used to denote a mode 
of action or an order of sequence behind which there is conceiTed to be no 
intelligent and ordaining wilL Physics derives the term ^ law ' from jurist 
prudence, instead of jurisprudence denying it from physics. It is first 
used of the relations of yolimtary agents. Causation in our own wills 
enables us to see something besides mere antecedence and consequence in 
the world about us. Physical science, in her very use of the word 'law,' 
implicitly confesses that a supreme Will has set general rules which control 
the processes of the universe. 

2. Law a ^enera^ expression of wilL 

The characteristic of law is generality. It is addressed to substances or 
persons in classes. Special legislation is contrary to the true theory of 
law. 

8. Law implies power to enforce. 

It is essential to the existence of law, that there be power to enforce. 
Otherwise law becomes the expression of mere wish or advice. Since 
physical substances and forces have no intelligence and no power to resist, 
the four elements already mentioned exhaust the implications of the term 

* law ' as applied to nature. In the case of rational and free agents, how- 
ever, law implies in addition : (e) Duty or obligation to obey ; and (/) 
Sanctions, or pains and penalties for disobedience. 

4. Law expresses and demands nature* 

The will which thus binds its sul^ects by commands and penalties is an 
expression of the nature of the governing power, and reveals the normal 
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lektiong of the sabjeols to that power. Finally, therefore, law (^) Is an 
expression of the nature of the lawgiver ; and (h) Sets forth the oondition 
or conduct in the sabjeots which is requisite for harmony with that natore. 
Any Bo-caUed law which fails to represent the nature of the governing 
power soon becomes obsolefce. All law that is permanent is a transcript of 
the facts of being, a discovery of what is and must be, in order to harmony 
between the governing and the governed ; in short, positive law is just and 
lasting only as it is an expression and republication of the law of nature. 

n. Thb Law of Qoj> m Pabxiouiiab. 

The law of God is a general expression of the divine will enforced by 
power. It has two forms : Elemental Law and Positive Enactment 

1. Elemental Law^ or law inwrought into the elements, substances, 
and forces of the rational and irrational creation. This is twofold : 

A. The expression of the divine will in the constitution of the material 
universe; — this we call physical, or natural law. Physical law is not 
necessary. Another order of things is conceivable. Physical order is not 
an end in itself ; it exists for the sake of moral order. Physical order has 
therefore only a relative constancy, and Qod supplements it at times by 
mirade. 

B. The expression of the divine will in the constitution of rational and 
free agents ; — this we call moral law. This elemental law of our moral 
nature, with which only we are now concerned, has all the characteristios 
mentioned as belonging to law in general It implies : (a ) A divine Law- 
giver, or ordaining WilL ( 6 ) Subjects, or moral beings upon whom the 
law terminates. ( o ) General command, or expression of this will in the 
moral constitution of the subjects, (d) Power, enforcing the command, 
(e) Duty, or obligation to obey. (/) Sanctionsy or pains and penalties 
for disobedience. 

All these are of a loftier sort than are found in human law. But we need 
espedaUy to emphasize the fact that this law (^) Is an expression of the 
moral nature of God, and therefore of God's holiness, the fundamental 
attribute of that nature ; and that it ( A ) Sets forth absolute conformity to 
that holiness, as the normal condition of man. This law is inwrought into 
man's rational and moral being. Man fulfills it, only when in his moral as 
well as his rational being he is the image of God. 

The law of God, then, is simply an expresmon of the nature of God in the 
form of moral requirement, and a necessary expression of that nature in 
view of the existence of moral beings ( Ps. 19 : 7 ; c/. 1 ). To the existence 
of this law all men bear witness. The consciences even of the heathen tes- 
tify to it ( Bom. 2 : 14, 15 ). Those who have the written law recognize this 
elemental law as of greater compass and penetration ( Bom. 7 : 14 ; 8 : 4 ). 
The perfect embodiment and fulfiUment of this law is seen only in Ghrist 
(Bom. 10:4; PhiL8:8,9). 

Each of the two last-mentioned characteristios of God's law is important 
in its implications. We treat of these in their order. 

ViiBt, the law of God as a transcript of the divine nature.— If this be the 
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nature of the law, then certain common miaoonoeptionB of it are exdiided. 
The law of Qod is 

(a) Not arbitrary, or the product of arbitrary mXL Since the will from 
which the law springs is a revelation of Qod's nature, there can be no 
rashness or unwisdom in the law itselt 

(6) Not temporary, or ordained simply to meet an ezigenoy. The law 
is a manifestation, not of temporary moods or desires, but of the essential 
nature of God. 

( c ) Not merely negatiye, or a law of mere prohibition, — since positive 
conformity to Qod is the inmost requisition of law. 

( d ) Not partial, or addressed to one part only of man's being, — since 
likeness to God requires purity of substance in man's soul and body, as 
well ss purity in all the thoughts and acts that proceed therefrom. As law 
proceeds from the nature of God, so it requires conf ormiiy to that nature 
in the nature of man. 

( 6 ) Not outwardly published, — since all positive enactment is only the 
imperfect expression of this underlying and unwritten law of being. 

(/) Not inwardly conscious, or limited in its scope by men's conscious- 
ness of it Like the laws of our physical being, the moral law exists 
whether we recognize it or not 

{g ) Notlocal, or confined to place, — since no moral creature can escape 
from God, from his own being, or from the natural necessity that unlike- 
neas to God should involve misery and ruin. 

( A ) Not changeable, or capable of modification. Since law represents 
the unchangeable nature of God, it is not a sliding scale of requirements 
which adapts itself to the ability of the subjects. God himself cannot 
change it without ceasing to be €k)d. 

Secondly, the law of God as the ideal of human nature. — A law thus 
identical with the eternal and necessary relations of the creature to the 
Creator, and demanding of the creature nothing less than perfect holiness, 
as the condition of harmony with the infinite holiness of GKkI, is adapted 
to man's finite nature, as needing law ; to man's free nature, as needing 
moral law ; and to man's progressive nature, as needing ideal law. 

The law of God is therefore characterized by : 

(a) AU-comprehensivenesB. — It is over us at all times; it respects our 
past, our present, our future. It forbids every conceivable sin ; it requires 
every conceivable virtue ; omissions as well as commissions are condemned 
by it 

(6) Spirituality. — It demands not only right acts and words, but also 
right dispositions and states. Perfect obedience requires not only the 
intense and unremitting reign of love toward God and man, but conformity 
of the whole inward and outward nature of man to the holiness of God. 

ic) Solidarity.— It exhibits in all its parts the nature of the one 
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Law-giver, and it expieBsea, in its least command, the one requirement of 
harmony with him. 

Only to the first man, then* was the law proposed as a method of salva- 
tion. With the first sin, all hope of obtaining the divine favor by perfect 
obedience is lost To sinners the law remains as a means of discovering 
and developing sin in its true nataze» and of compelling a recourse to the 
mercy provided in Jesos Ohrist 

2. PoHtive Enactment^ or the expression of the will of God in pub- 
lished ordinances. This is also two-fold : 

A. General moral precepts. — These are written summaries of the ele- 
mental law ( Mat 5 : 48 ; 22 : 87-40 ), or authorized applications of it to 
special human conditions ( Ex. 20 : 1-17 ; Mat chap. 5-8), 

B. Ceremonial or special injunotion& — These are illustrations of the 
elemental law, or approximate revelations of it, suited to lower degrees of 
capacity and to earlier stages of spiritual training ( Ez. 20 : 25 ; Mat 19 : 8 ; 
Mark 10 : 5). Though temporary, only God can say when they cease to 
be binding upon us in their outward form. 

All positive enactments, therefore, whether th^be moral or oeremonial, 
are republications of elemental law. Their forms may change, but the sub- 
stance is etemaL Certain modes of expression, like the Mosaic system, 
may be abolished, but the essential demands are unchanging ( Mat 6 : 17, 
18 ; c/. EplL 2 : 15 ). From the imperfection of hmnan language, no posi- 
tive enactments are able to express in themselves the whole content and 
meaning of the elemental law. ** It is not the purpose of revelation to 
disclose the whole of our duties.** Scripture is not a complete code of rules 
for practical action, but an enunciation of principles^ with occasional pre- 
cepts by way of illustration. Hence we must supplement the jxMdtive 
enactment by the law of being — the moral ideal found in the nature of God. 

UL BbiiAtion of thb Law to thb Gbagb of God. 

In human government^ while law is an expression of the will of the 
governing power, and so of the nature lying behind the will, it is by no 
means an exhaustive expression of that will and nature, since it consists 
only of general ordinances, and leaves room for particular acts of command 
through the executive, as well as for ''the institution of equity, the faculty 
of discretionary punishment, and the prerogative of pardon." 

Applying now to the divine law this illustration drawn from human law, 
we remark: 

(a) The law of God vAVk general expression of God's will, applicable to 
an moral beings. It therefore does not exclude the possibility of special 
injunctions to individuals, and special acts of wisdom and power in creation 
and providence. The very specialty of these latter expressions of will 
prevents us from classing them under the category of law. 

(6) The law of God, accordingly, is a particU^ not an exhaustive, 
expression of God's nature. It constitutes, indeed, a manifestation of that 
attribute of holiness which is fundamental in God, and which man must 
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poBsesB in order to be in harmony with Gk>d. Bnt it does not fully expreBS 
Qod's nature in its aspects of perBonaiity» sovereignty, helpfulness, mercy. 

( 0) Mere law, therefore, leaves ^od's nature in these aspects of person- 
ality, sovereignty, helpfulness, mercy, to be expressed toward sinners in 
another way, namely, through the atoning, regenerating, pardoning, sancti- 
fying work of the gospel of Christ As creation does not exclude miracles, 
so law does not exclude grace (Bom. 8 :8^'*what the law oould not do 
God" did). 

(d) Grace is to be regarded, however, not as abrogating law, but as 
republishing and enforcing it ( Bom. 8 : 81 — " we establish the law " ). By 
removing obstacles to pardon in the mind of God, and by enabling man to 
obey, grace secures the perfect fulfilment of law (Bonu 8 : 4 — ''that the 
ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us*'). Even grace has its law 
(Bom. 8:2 — ''the law of the Spirit of life") ; another higher law of 
grace, the operation of individualizing mercy, overbears the "law of sin 
and of death," — this last, as in the case of the miracle, not being sus- 
pended, annulled, or violated, but being merged in, while it is transcended 
by, the exertion of personal divine wilL 

(e) Thus the revelation of grace, while it takes up and includes in itself 
the revelation of law, adds something different in land, namely, the mani- 
festation of the personal love of the Lawgiver. Without grace, law has 
only a demanding aspect Only in connection with grace does it become 
" the perfect law, the law of liberty" (James 1 : 25). In fine» grace is 
that larger and completer manifestation of the divine nature^ of which law 
constitutes the necessary but preparatory stage. 



SECnOK II. — NATURE OF BIK. 

L DEFnamoN of Sin. ^; " : "' 

Sin is lack of conformity to the moral law of God, either in act, disposi- 
tion, or state. -»— ** 

In explanation, we remark that ( a ) This definition regards sin as pred- 
icable only of rational and voluntary agents, (b) It assumes, however, 
that man has a rational nature below consciousness, and a voluntary nature 
apart from actual volition. ( c ) It holds that the divine law requires moral 
likeness to God in the affections and tendencies of the nature, as well as in 
its outward activities, (d) It therefore considers lack of conformity to the 
divine holiness in disposition or state as a violation of law, equally with the 
outward act of transgression. 

Our treatment of Holiness, as belonging to the nature of God ( pages 75, 79, 
80) ; of Will, as not ofilythe faculty of volitions, but also a permanent state 
of the soul (pages 132-184) ; and of Law as requiring the conformity of 
man's nature to Cbd's holiness ( pages 142-144 ) ; has prepared us for the 
definition of sin as a state. The chief psychological defect of New School 
theology, next to its making holiness to be a mere form of love, is its ignor- 
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ing of the tmoonsoioiis and suboonscioiis elements in human character. To 
help our nnderstanding of sin as an underlying and permanent state of the 
soul, we subjoin references to recent writers of note upon pc^yohology and 
its relations to theology. 

In adducing our Scriptural and rational proof of the definition of sin as 
a state, we desire to obyiate the objection that this view leaves the soul 
wholly given over to the power of eviL While we maintain that this is 
true of man apart from God, we also insist that side by side with the evil 
bent of the human will there is always an immanent divine power which 
greatly counteracts the force of evil, and if not resisted leads the individ- 
ual soul — even when resisted leads the race at large — toward truth and 
salvation* This immanent divine power is none other than Christ, the 
eternal Word, the Light which lighteth every man ; see John 1 : 4^ 9. 

L Proof. 

As it is readily admitted that the outward act of transgression is properly 
denominated sin, we here attempt toahow~Only that lack of conformity to 
the law of Qod in disposition or state is also and equally to be so denomi- 
nated. 

A. From Scripture. 

(a) The words ordinarily translated ' sin,' or used aa synonyms for it| 
are as applicable to dispositions and states as to acts ( nKDH and d/iopria «- 
a missing, failure, coming short [ 6c. of God's will ] ). 

( 6 ) The New Testament descriptions of sin bring more distinctly to 
view the states and dispositions than the outward acts of the soul ( 1 John 
8:4 — i dftapria karlv 4 hvofila, where dvoftia = , not " transgression of the 
law," but, as both context and etymology show, ''lack of conformity to 
law "or * * lawlessness " — Rev. Vers. ). 

(o) Moral evil is ascribed not only to the thoughts and affections, but 
to the heart from which they spring ( we read of the '' evil thoughts " and 
of the <« evil heart "~ Mai 15 : 19 andHeb. 8 : 12). 

{d) The s totg or condition of the soul which gives rise to wrong desires 
and acts is expressly called sin ( Bom. 7 : 8 — ''Sin . . . wrought in me . . • 
all manner of coveting " ). 

(«) Sin is represented as existing in the soul, prior to the conscious- 
ness of it, and as only discovered and awakened by the law (Bom. 7 : 9, 10 
— "when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died" — if sin 
"revived, "it must have had previous existence and life, even though it 
did not manifest itself in acts of conscious transgression ). 

(/) The allusions to sin as a permanent power or reigning principle, not 
only in the individual but in humanity at large, forbid us to define it as a 
momentary act, and compel us to regard it as being primarily a settled 
depravity of nature, of which individual sins or acts of transgression are 
the workings and fruits ( Bom. 5 : 21 — " sin reigned in death " ; 6 : 12 — 
" let not therefore sin reign in your mortal body " )• 
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(g ) The Mosaio aaorifioes for sins of ignoranoe and of omiflflion, and 
espedallj for general sinfulness, are evidenoe that sin is not to be limited 
to mere act, bnt that it indudes something deeper and more permanent in 
the heart and the life (Lev. 1 : 8 ; 5 : 11 ; 12 : 8 ; c/. Luke 2 : 24). 

B. From the eommon judgment of mankind. 

(a) Men universally attribute vice as well as virtue not only to oon- 
aoious and deliberate acts, but also to dispositions and states. Belief in 
something more permanently evil than acts of transgression is indicated in 
the common phrases^ ** hateful temper," ** wicked pride," '* bad character." 

( 6 ) Outward acta, indeed, are condemned only when they are regarded 
as originating in, and as symptomatic of, evil dispositions. Civil law pro- 
ceeds upon this principle in holding crime to consist, not alone in the 
external act» but also in the evil motive or intent with which it is per^ 
formed. 

( o ) The stronger an evil disposition, or in other words, the more it 
oonnecte itself with, or resolves itself into, a settled state or condition of 
the soul, the more blameworthy is it felt to be. This is shown by the 
distinction drawn between crimes of passion and crimes of deliberation. 

(d) This condemning sentence remains the same, even although the 
origin of the evil disposition or state cannot be traced back to any consdoua 
act of the individuaL Neither the general sense of mankind, nor the civil 
law in which this general sense is expressed, goes behind the fact of an 
existing evil will Whether this evil will is the result of personal trans- 
gression or is a hereditary bias derived from generations passed, this evil 
will is the man himself, and upon him terminates the blame. We do not 
excuse anogance or sensuality upon the ground that they are limiily traits. 

{e) When any evil disposition has such strength in itself, or is so com- 
bined with others, as to indicate a settled moral corruption in which no 
power to do good remains, this state is regarded with the deepest disappro- 
bation of alL Sin weakens man's power of obedience, but the can-not is a 
will-not, and is therefore condemnable. The opposite principle would 
lead to the conclusion that, the more a man weakened his powers by trans- 
gression, the less guflty he would be, until absolute depravity became 
absolute innocence. 

0. From the experience of the Christian. 

Christian experience is a testing of Scripture truth, and therefore is not 
an independent source of knowledge. It may, however, corroborate con- 
clusions drawn from the word of God. Since the judgment of the Christian 
is f onned under the influence of the Holy Spirit, we may trust this more 
implicitly than the general sense of the world. We affirm, then, that just 
in proportion to his spiritual enlightenment and self-knowledge, the Chris- 
tian 

(a) Begards his outward deviations from God's law, and his evil indi* 
nations and desires, as outgrowths and revelations of a depravity of nature 
which lies below his consciousness ; and 
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( 6 ) Bepents more deeply for this depravity of nature, which oonstitateB 
hia inmost character and ia inaepaiable from himself, than for what he 
merely feels or does. 

In proof of these siatements we appeal to the biographies and writings 
of those in all ages who have been by general consent regarded as most 
advanced in spiritual onltore and discernment. 

2. Inferences. 

In the light of the preceding discnssion, we may properly estimate the 
elements of troth and of error in the common definition of sin as ' the 
voluntary transgression of known law.' 

( a ) Not all sin is volnntaiy as being a distinct and conscious volition ; 
for evil disposition and state often precede and occasion evil volition, and 
evil disposition and state are themselves sin. All sin, however, is voluntary 
as springing either directly from wUl, or indirectly from those perverse 
aifections and desires which have themselves originated in wiU. 'Yolun- 
taiy ' is a term broader than ' volitional,' and includes all those permanent 
states of intellect and affection which the will has made what they are. Will, 
moreover, is not to be regarded as simply the faculty of volitions, but as 
primarily the underlying determination of the being to a supreme end. 

( & ) Deliberate intention to sin is an aggravation of transgression, but it 
is not essential to constitute any given act or feeling a sin. Those evil 
inclinations and impulses which rise unbidden and master the soul before 
it is well aware of their nature, are themselves violations of the divine law, 
and indications of an inward depravity which in the case of each descen- 
dant of Adam is the chief and f ontal transgression. 

( c ) Knowledge of the sinfulness of an act or feeling is also an aggrava- 
tion of traosgression, but it is not essential to constitute it a sin. Moral 
blindness is the effect of transgression, and, as inseparable from corrupt 
affections and desires, is itself condemned by the divine law. 

( c2 ) Ability to fulfill the law is not essential to constitute the non-fulfil- 
ment sin. l aiibili^ to fulfill the law is a result of transgression, and, as 
consisting not in an original deficiency of faculty but in a settled state of 
the affections and will, it is itself condenmable. Since the law presents 
the holiness of God as the only standard for the creature, ability to obey 
can never be the measure of obligation or the test of sin. 

n. Thb Essrntiaii PbinoipiiB of Sm. 

The definition of sin as lack of conformity to the divine law does not 
exclude, but rather necessitates, an inquiry into the characterizing motive 
or impelling power which explains its existence and constitutes its guilt. 
Only three views require extended examination. Of these the first two 
constitute the most common excuses for sin, although not propounded for 
this purpose by their authors : Sin is due ( 1 ) to the human body, or ( 2 ) 
to finite weakness. The third, which we regard as the Scriptural view, 
considers sin as ( 3 ) the supreme choice of self, or selfisliness. 

, In the preceding section on the Definition of Sin, we showed that mn is 
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a state, and a siate of the wilL We now ask : What is the nature of this 
state ? and we expect to show that it is essentially a se{fl8h state of the will 

L Sin as Sensuousness. 

This view regards sin as the necessary product of man's sensaous nature 
— a result of the soul's connection with a physical organism. This is the 
view of Schleiermacher and of Bothe. More recent writers, with John 
Fiske, regard moral evil as man's inheritance from a bmte ancestry. 

In refutation of this yiew, it will be sufiQcient to urge the following con- 
siderations : 

( a) It involves an assumption of the inherent evil of matter, at least so 
far as regards the substance of man's body. But this is either a form of 
dualism, and may be met with the objections already brought against that 
system, or it implies that God, in being the auilior of man's physical 
organism, is also the responsible originator of human sin. 

(6) In explaining sin as an inheritance from the brute, this theory 
ignores the fact that man, even though derived from a brute ancestry, is no 
longer brute, but man, with power to recognize and to realize moral ideals, 
and under no necessity to violate the law of his being. 

( c) It rests upon an incomplete induction of facts, taking account of sin 
solely in its aspect of self -degradation, but ignoring the worst aspect of it as 
self-exaltation. Avarice, envy, pride, ambition, malice, cruelty, revenge, 
self -righteousness, unbelief, enmity to God, are none of them fleshly sins, 
and upon this principle are incapable of explanation. 

(d) It leads to abg]ud oonduaions, — as, for example, that aQceJjj^fiB^ by 
weakening the power of sense, must weaken the power of sin ; that man 
becomes less sinful as his senses fuj^^dUj^age ; that disembodied spirits are 
necessarily hdy ; that death is the only Redeemer. 

( 6) It interprets Scripture erroneously. In passages like Bom. 7 : 18 — 
ovK oUel tv kfiol, Tairr' lariv kv ry aapKl fiov^ aya-ddv — o^p^, or flesh, signifies, not 
man's body, but man's whole being when destitute of the Spirit of God. 
The Scriptures distinctly recognize the se§t^p|^s}n as being in the soul 
itself, not in its physical organisnL Gbd does not tempt man, nor has he 
made ma fi'sna tmg to tempt him ( James 1 : 13, 14). 

(/) Instead of explaining sin, this theory virtually denies its existence, 
— for if sin arises from the original constitution of our being, reason may 
recognize it as misfortune, but conscience cannot attribute to it guilt. 

2. Sin as FitkUsness. 

This view explains sin as a necessary result of the limitations of man's 
finite being. As an incident of imperfect development, the fruit of igno- 
rance and imx>otence, sin is not absolutely but only relatively evil — an 
element in human education and a means of progress. This is the view of 
Leibnitz and of Spinoza. Modem writers, as Schurman and Boyce, have 
maintained that moral evil is the necessary background and condition of 
moral good. 
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We object to this theory that 

(a) It rests upon a pantheistio basis, as the sense-theory rests npon 
dualism. The moral is oonf onnded unth the physical ; might is identified 
with right. Since sin is a necessary incident of finiteness, and creatnres 
can never be infinite, it follows that sin must be everlastingy not only in 
the universe, but in each individual souL 

(6) Bo far as this theory regards moral evil as a necessary presappoflitlon 
and condition of moral good, it commits the serions error of confounding 
the possible with the actnaL What is necessary to goodness is not the 
actuality of evil, but only the possibility of evil, 

(c ) It is inconsistent with known facts^ — as for example, the follow- 
ing : Not all sins are negative sins of ignorance and infirmity ; there are acts 
of positive malignity, conscious transgressions, wilful and presumptuous 

r choices of eviL Increased knowledge of the nature of sin does not of itself 
give strength to overcome it ; but, on the contrary, repeated acts of con- 
scious transgression harden the heart in eviL Men of greatest mental 
powers are not of necessity the greatest saints, nor axe the greatest sinners 
men of least strength of will and understanding. 

(d) Like the sense-theory of sin, it contradicts both oonsoience and 
Scripture by denying human responsibility and by transferring the blame 
of sin from the creature to the Creator. This is to explain sin, again, by 
denying its existence. 

8. Sin 08 Se^hneas. 

We hold the essential principle of sin to be selfishness. By selfishness 
we mean not simply the exaggerated self-love which constitutes the antith- 
esis of benevolence, but that choice of self as the supreme end which 
constitutes the antithesis of supreme love to God. That selfishness is the 
essence of sin may be shown as follows : 

A. Love to God is the essence of all virtue. The opposite to this, the 
choice of self as the supreme end, must therefore be the essence of sin. 

We are to remember, however, that the love to God in which virtue con- 
sists is love for that which is most characteristic and fundamental in God, 
namely, his holiness. It is not to be confounded with supreme regard for 
God's interests or for the good of being in generaL Not mere benevolence, 
but love for God as holy, is the principle and source of holiness in man. 
Since the love of God required by the law is of this sort, it not only does 
not imply that love, in the sense of benevolence, is the essence of holiness 
in God, — it implies rather that holiness, or self-loving and self-afltening 
purity, is fundamental in the divine nature. From this self-loving and 
self-affirming purity, love properly so-called, or the self-communioating 
attribute, is to be carefully distinguished (see pages 74, 75). 

B. All the different forms of sin can be shown to have their root in 
selfishness, while selfishness itself, considered as the choice of self as a 
supreme end, cannot be resolved into any simpler elements. 

(a) Selfishness may reveal itself in the elevation to supreme dominion 
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of any one of man's natoial appetites, desires, or affeotions. Sensnality is 
selfishness in the form of inordinate appetite. Selfish desire takes the forms 
respectively of ayazice, ambition, vanity, pride, aooording as it is set upon 
property, power, esteem, independence. Selfish affection is falsehood or 
malice, according as it hopes to make others its yolnntary servants, or 
regards them as standing in its way ; it is nnbelief or enmity to God, accord- 
ing as it simply turns away from the tmth and love of Qod, or conceives 
of God's holinesa as positively resisting and punishing it. 

( 6 ) Even in the nobler forms of nnregenerate life, the principle of self- 
ishness is to be regarded as manifesting itself in the preference of lower 
ends to that of God's proposing. Others are loved with idolatrous affection 
because these others are regarded as a part of self. That the selfish ele- 
ment is present even here, is evident upon considering that such affection 
does not seek the highest interest of its object, that it often ceases when 
unretumed, and that it sacrifices to its own gratification the claims of God 
and his law. 

( c ) It must be remembered, however, that side by side with the selfish 
wiU, and striving against it, is the power of Christ, the immanent God, 
imparting aspirations and impulses foreign to nnregenerate humanity, and 
preparing the way for the soul's snnender to truth and righteousness. 

0. This view accords best with Scripture. 

.( a ) The law requires love to God as its all-embracing requirement ( & ) 
The holiness of Christ consisted in this, that he sought not his own will or 
glory, but made God his supreme end. ( c ) The Christian is one who has 
ceased to live for self, {d) The tempter's promise is a promise of selfish 
independence, (e) The prodigal separates himself from his father, and 
seeks his own interest and pleasure. (/) The *<man of sin" illustrates 
the nature of sin, in "opposing and exalting himself against all that is 
caUed God." 

Sin, therefore, is not merely a negative thing, or an absence of love to 
God. It is a fundamental and positive choice or preference of self instead 
of God, as the object of affection and the supreme end of being. Instead 
of TnnlriTig God the centre of his life, surrendering himself unconditionally 
to God and possessing himself only in subordination to God's will, the sin- 
ner makes self the centre of his life, sets himself directiy against Qod, and 
constitutes his own interest the supreme motive and lus own will the 
supreme rule. 

We may follow Dr. E. G. Bobinson in saying that, while sin as a state 
is unlikeness to God, as a principle is opposition to God, and as an act is 
transgression of God's law, the essence of it always and everywhere is 
selfishness. It is therefore not something external, or the result of compul- 
sion from without ; it is a depravity of the affections and a perversion of the 
will, which constitutes man's inmost character. 
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SBCTIOK III.— UNIVBB8ALITT OF BIS. 

We have shown that sin is a state, a state of the will, a selflsh state of 
the wilL We now proceed to show that this selfish state of the will is 
oniyerflaL We divide our proof into two parts. In the first, we regard 
sin in its aspect as conscious violation of law ; in the second, in its aspect 
as a bias of the nature to evil, prior to or underlying consciousness. 

I. EtBBT human VETNQ who has ABBIYBD at HOBAIi oonboioxtsnbss 
HAS OOMMTnXD ACTS, OB OHBBISHBD DISa?OSITZONB, OONTBABT TO THE 
DIVINE IiAW. 

1. ly oof from Scripture. 

The universaliiy of transgression is : 

(a) Set forth in direct statements of Scripture. 

( & ) Implied in declarations of the universal need of atonement, regen- 
eration, and repentance. 

(c) Shown from the condemnation resting upon all who do not accept 
Ohrisi 

(d) Consistent with those passages which at first sight seem to ascribe 
to certain men a goodness which renders them acceptable to God, where a 
closer examination will show that in each case the goodness supposed is a 
merely imperfect and fancied goodness, a goodness of mere aspiration and 
impulse due to preliminary workings of God's Spirit, or a goodness result- 
ing from the trust of a conscious sinner in God's method of salvation. 

2. Proof from history, observation, and tJie common judgment of 
mankind. 

( a ) History witnesses to the universality of sin, in its accounts of the 
universal prevalence of priesthood and sacrifice. 

(&) Every man knows himself to have come short of moral perfection, 
and, in proportion to his experience of the world, recognizes the fact that 
every other man has come short of it also. 

( c) The common judgment of mankind declares that there is an element 
of selfishness in every human heart, and that every man is prone to some 
form of sin. This common judgment is expressed in the maxims : '* No 
man is perfect" ; "Every man has his weak side", or "his price" ; and 
every great name in literature has attested its truth. 

3. Proof from Christian experience. 

(a ) In proportion to his spiritual progress does the Christian recognize 
evil dispositions within him, which but for divine grace might germinate 
and bring forth the most various forms of outward transgression. 

(&) Since those most enlightened by the Holy Spirit recognize them- 
selves as guilty of unnumbered violations of the divine law, the absence 
of any consciousness of sin on the part of unregenerate men must be 
regarded as proof that they are blinded by persistent transgression. 
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n. EtBBT MKMBBB OV THB HUICAN BAOB, ITTrKOVT SZOBFnON, F06SBS- 
BES A OOBBUFTBD NATX7BB, WHIOH IS ▲ SOUBOB OF AOTUAIi SIN, AND IS ITSBIiF 
SIN. 

1. Proof from Scripture. 

A. The sinfol acts and dispositions of men are referred to, and explained 
b J, a oorrupt nature. 

This oorrupt nature ( a ) belongs to man from the first moment of his 
being ; (b) underlies man's consciousness ; ( c ) cannot be changed by 
man's own power ; (d) first oonstitates him a sinner before God ; ( « ) is 
the common heritage of the race. 

B. All men are declared to be by nature children of wrath ( Eph. 2:8). 
Here ' nature ' signifies something inborn and original, as distingoished 
from that which is sabsequently acquired. The text implies that : ( a ) Sin 
is a nature, in the sense of a congenital depravity of the wilL ( & ) This 
nature is guilty and oondenmable, — since God's wrath rests only upon that 
which deserves it. ( c ) All men participate in this nature and in this con- 
sequent guilt and condemnation. 

G. Death, the penalty of sin, is visited even upon those who have never 
exercised a personal and conscious choice ( Bom. 6 : 12-14 ). This text 
implies that ( a ) Sin exists in the case of infants prior to moral conscious- 
ness, and therefore in the nature, as distinguished from the personal 
activity. ( b ) Since infants die, this visitation of the penalty of sin upon 
them marks tlie ill-desert of that nature which contains in itself, though 
undeveloped, the germs of actual transgression. ( c ) It is therefore certain 
that a sinful, guilty, and condemnable nature belongs to all mankind. 

2. Proof from Reason, 

Three facts demand explanation : (a) The universal existence of sinful 
dispositions in every mind, and of sinful acts in every life. (&) The pre- 
ponderating tendencies to evil, which necessitate the constant education of 
good impulses, while the bad grow of themselves. ( c ) The yielding of the 
will to temptation, and the actual violation of the divine law, in the case of 
every human being so soon as he reaches moral consciousness. 

Beason seeks an underlying principle which will reduce these multitudi- 
nous phenomena to unity. As we are compelled to refer common physical 
and intellectual phenomena to a common physical and intellectual nature, 
so we are compelled to refer these common moral phenomena to a common 
moral nature, and to find in it the cause of this universal, spontaneous, and 
aU-controUing opx>o6ition to God and his law. The only possible solution 
of the problem is this, that the common nature of mankind is corrupt, or, 
in other words, that the human will, prior to the single volitions of the 
individual, is turned away from God and supremely set upon self -gratifi- 
cation. This unconscious and fundamental direction of the will, as the 
source of actual sin» must itself be sin ; and of this sin all mankind are 
partakers. 
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SEOTIOK ly.— OBIGIN 07 BIN IK THB PBBSONAL ACT OF ADAM. 

With regard to the origin of this sinful nature which is common to the 
race, and whioh is the oooasion of all aotoal trangressions, reason affords 
no light The Soriptnres, however, refer the origin of this nature to that 
free act of our first parents by which they torned away from God, oor- 
rapted themselyeSy and brought themselyes under the penalties of the law. 

L Thb Sgbiftubaii Aoooxmr of thb Temptation and Fall in Gsn- 
Bsra 8 : 1-7. 

1. Its general oharaoter not mythical or allegorical^ hut hietoricaL 

We adopt this Tiew for the following reasons : — ( a ) There is no inti- 
mation in the account itself that it is not historical. ( &) As a part of a 
historical book, the presumption is that it is itself historicaL ( c ) The 
later Scripture writers refer to it as a veritable history even in its details. 
( d) Particular features of the narratiye, such as the placing of our first 
parents in a garden and the speaking of the tempter through a serpent- 
form, are incidents suitable to man's condition of innocent but untried 
childhood. ( 6 ) This view that the narrative is historical does not forbid 
our assuming that the trees of life and of knowledge were symbols of 
Efpiritual truths, while at the same time they were outward realities. 

2. ITie course of the temptation^ and the resulting falL 

The stages of the temptation appear to have been as follows : 

( a ) An appeal on the part of Satan to innocent appetites, together with 
an implied suggestion that God was arbitrarily withholding the means of 
their gratification ( Gen. 8:1). The first sin was in Eve's isolating herself 
and choosing to seek her own pleasure without regard to God's wilL This 
initial selfishness it was, which led her to listen to the tempter instead of 
rebuking him or flying from him, and to exaggerate the divine commiuid 
in her response ( Gen. 8:8). 

( & ) A denial of the veracity of God, on the part of the tempter, with a 
charge against the Almighty of jealousy and fraud in keeping his creatures 
in a position of ignorance and dependence ( Gen. 8 : 4, 6 ). This was fol- 
lowed, on the part of the woman, by positive unbelief, and by a conscious 
and presumptuous cherishing of desire for the forbidden fruity as a means 
of independence and knowledge. Thus unbelief, pride, and lust all sprang 
from the self -isolating, self-seeking spirit, and fastened upon the means 
of gratifying it (Gen. 8 : 6). 

( ) The tempter needed no longer to urge his suit. Having jMiaoned 
the fountain, the stream would naturally be eviL Since the heart and its 
desires had become corrupt, the inward dispositition manifested itself in act 
( QexL 8:6 — 'did eat ; and she gave also unto her husband with her '^^ who 
had been with her, and had shared her choice and longing )• Thus man 
fell inwardly, before the outward act of eating the forbidden fruit, — fell in 
that one fundamental determination whereby he made supreme choice of 
self instead of Qod* This sin of the inmost nature gave rise to sins of the 
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deeiiesy aad sms of the deaxes led to the outward act of traoflgzeeaion 
(James 1 :16), 

H. DufFiOUl/l'lHS OORHSOTID WTEH THB FaX<L OOMBIDSBBD AB THE FIB- 

8ONAI1 Act ov Adam. 

1. How could a holy being fall f 

Here we moBt acknowledge that we cannot understand how the first 
unholj emotion could have found lodgment in a mind that was set 
supremely upon Gbd, nor how temptation oould have overcome a soul in 
which there were no unholy propensities to which it could appeaL The 
mere power of choice does not explain the fact of an unholy choice. The 
fact of natural desire for sensuous and intellectual gratification does not 
explain how this desire came to be inordinate. Nor does it throw light 
upon the matter, to resolve this fall into a deception of our first parents by 
Satan. Their yielding to suoti deception presupposes distrust of God and 
alienation from him. Satan's fall, moreover, since it must have been 
uncaused by temptation from without^ is more difficult to explain than 
Adam's falL 

But sin is an existing &ct Qod cannot be its author, eiiher by creating 
man's nature so that sin was a necessary incident of its development, or by 
withdrawing a supernatural grace which was necessary to keep man holy. 
Beason, therefore, has no other recourse than to accept the Scripture doc- 
trine that sin originated in man's free act of revolt from God — the act of 
a will which, though inclined toward God, was not yet confirmed in virtue 
and was still capable of a contrary choice. The original possession of such 
power to the contrary seems to be the necessary condition of probation 
and moral development. Yet the exercise of this power in a sinful direction 
can never be explained upon grounds of reason, since sin is essentially 
unreason. It is an act of wicked arbitrariness, the only motive of which 
is the desire to depart from God and to render self supreme. 

2. Mow could Ood justly permit Satanic temptation f 
We see in this permission not justice but benevolence. 

(a) Since Satan fell without external temptation, it is probable tha 
man's trial would have been substantially the same, even though there had 
been no Satan to tempt him. 

( 6 ) In this case, however, man's fall would perhaps have been without 
what now constitutes its single mitigating circumstance. Self-originated 
sin would have made man himself a Satan. 

( c) As, in the oonfiict with temptation, it is an advantage to objectify 
evil under the image of corruptible flesh, so it is an advantage to meet it 
as embodied in a personal and seducing spirit. 

( 6 ) Such temptation has in itself no tendency to lead the soul astray. If 
the soul be holy, temptation may only confirm it in virtue. Only the evil will, 
self-determined against God, can torn temptation into an occasion of ruin. 

8. Sow could a penalty 90 great be Justly connected with dieobedi- 
ence to 90 elight a command f 
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To thifl question we may reply : 

(a) Bo slight a oommaiid presented the best test of the spirit of 
obedienoe. 

( 6 ) The external oommand was not arbitrary or insignJfLcant in ita sab- 
stanoe. It ivas a oonorete presentation to the hnnuin will of Qod's daim 
to eminent domain or absolute ownership. 

( c ) The sanction attached to the oommandshows that man was not left 
ignorant of its meamng or importance. 

( d) Theaot of disobedience was therefore the revelation of a will thor- 
oughly corrapted and alienated from Gh>d — a will given oyer to ingratitude^ 
nnbelief, ambition, and rebellion. 

in. OONSBQUBNOBS OF THE FaIiZi, SO FAB AS EBSPBCnS AdAK. 

L DecUh, — This death was twofold. Itwaspartiy: 

A« Fhysioal death, or the separation of the sonl from the body. — The 
seeds of death, natorally implanted in man's constitntion, began to develop 
themselves the moment that access to the tree of life was denied him. Man 
from that moment was a dying creature. 

But this death was also, and chiefly, 

B. Spiritual death, or the separation of the sonl from QtodL — In this 
are included : (a) Negatively, the loss of man's moral likeness to God, or 
that underlying tendency of Ids whole nature toward Gk>d which constituted 
his original righteousness. (6) Positively^ the depraving of all those 
powers which, in their united action with reference to moral and religious 
truth, we call man's moral and religious nature ; or, in other words, the 
blinding of his intellect, the corruption of his affections, and the enslave- 
ment of his wilL 

In fine, man no longer made God the end of his life, but chose self 
instead. While he retained the power of self-determination in subordinate 
things, he lost that freedom which consisted in the power of choosing God 
as his ultimate aim, and became fettered by a fundamental inclination of 
his will toward eviL The intuitions of the reason were abnormally 
obscured* since these intuitions, so far as they are concerned with moral and 
religious truth, are conditioned upon a right state of the affections ; and — 
as a necessary result of this obscuring of reason — conscience, which, as 
the normal judiciary of the soul, decides upon the basis of the law given to 
it by reason, became perverse in its deliverances. Yet this inability to judge 
or act aright^ since it was a moral inability springing ultimately from will, 
was itself hateful and condemnable. 

2. PoHHve and formal excluHonfrom Ood^s presence. — This included : 

(a) The cessation of man's former familiar intercourse with Gbd, and 
the setting up of outward barriers between man and his Maker ( cherubim 
and sacrifice )• 

( & ) Banishment from the garden, where €k>d had specially manifested 
his presence.— Eden was perhaps a spot reserved, as Adam's body had 
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been, to show what a sinless world would be. This positiye ezclasion from 
God's presence, with the sorrow and pain which it involyed, may hayebeen 
intended to illustrate to man the nature of that etenud death from which 
he now needed to seek deliyerance. 



SBCnOH V. — IMPUTATION OP ADAM'S SIK TO HIS POSTERITY. 

We haye seen that all mankind are sinners ; that all men are by nature 
depraved, gnilty, and oondemnable ; and that the transgression of onr first 
parents, so far as respects the hnman race, was the first sin. We haye still 
to consider the connection between Adam's sin and the deprayity, goilt^ 
and condemnation of the race. 

(a) The Scriptores teach that the transgression of onr first parents con- 
stitated their posterity sinners (Bom. 5:19 — "through the one man's 
disobedience the many were made sinners " ), so that Adam's sin is imputed, 
reckoned, or charged to eyery member of the race of which he was the germ 
and head ( Bom. 5 : 16 — "the judgment came of one [ offence ] unto con- 
demnation " ). It is because of Adam's sin that we are bom depraved and 
subject to Qod^s penal infiictions (Bom. 5 :12 — "through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death tiirough sin"; Eph. 2:3 — "by nature 
children of wrath '* ). Two questions demand answer, — firsts how we can 
be responsible for a depraved nature which we did not personally and con- 
sdously originate ; and, secondly, how God can justly charge to our 
accotmt the sin of the first f&thet of the race. These questions are sub- 
stantially the same, and the Scriptures intimate the true answer to the 
problem when they declare that "in Adam all die" (1 Cor. 16 :22) and 
" that death passed unto all men, for that all sinned " when " through one 
man sin entered into the world " ( Bom. 5 : 12 ). In other words, Adam's 
sin is the cause and ground of the depravity, guilt, and condemnation 
of all his posterity, simply because Adam and his -poBtrnty are one, and, by 
virtue of their organic unity, the sin of Adam is the sin of the race. 

( 6 ) According as we regard this twofold problem from the point of view 
of the abnormal human condition, or of the divine treatment of it, we may 
call it the problem of original sin, or the problem of imputation. Neither 
of these terms is objectionable when its meaning is defined. By imputa- 
tion of sin we mean, not the arbitrary and mechanical charging to a man 
of that for which he is not naturally responsible, but the reckoning to a 
man of a guilt which is properly his own, whether by virtue of his individ- 
ual acts, or by virtue of his connection with the race. By original sin we 
mean that participation in the common sin of the race with which €k>d 
charges us, in virtue of our descent from Adam, its first father and head. 

( c ) There are two fundamental principles which the Scriptores already 
cited seem clearly to substantiate, and which other Scriptures corroborate. 
The first is that man's relations to moral law extend beyond the sphere of 
conscious and actual transgression, and embrace those moral tendencies 
and qualities of his being whiohhe has in common with every other member 
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of the laoe. The second is, that Qod's moral goremment is a govenunant 
which not only takes account of persons and personal acts, but also recog- 
nizes race responsibilitieB and inflicts race-penalties ; or, in other words, 
judges mankind, not simplj as a collection of separate individuals, but also 
as an organic whole, which can collectiyely revolt from €k)d and incur the 
curse of the violated law. 

(d) In recognizing the guilt of race-sin, we are to bear in mind: (l)that 
actual sin, in which the personal agent reaffirms the underlying determina- 
tion of his will, is more guilty than original sin alone ; ( 2 ) that no human 
being is finally condemned solely on account of original sin ; but that all 
who, like infants, do not commit personal transgressions, are saved through 
the application of Christ's atonement; (8) that our responsibility for 
inborn evil dispositions, or for the depravity common to the race, can be 
maintained only upon the ground that this depravity was caused by an 
original and conscious act of free will« when the race revolted from God in 
Adam ; ( 4 ) that the doctrine of original sin is only the ethical interpreta- 
tion of biological facts — the facts of heredity and of universal congenital 
ills, which demand an ethical ground and explanation ; and (5) that the 
idea of original sin has for its correlate the idea of original grace, or the 
abiding presence and operation of Christ, the immanent God, in every 
member of the race, in spite of his sin, to counteract the evil and to prepare 
the way, so far as man will permit^ for individual and collective salvation. 

(e) There is a race-sin, therefore, as well as a personal sin ; and that 
race-sin was committed by the first father of the race, when he comprised 
the whole race in himself. All mankind since that time have been bom in 
the state into which he fell — a state of depravity, guilt, and condemnation. 
To vindicate God's justice in imputing to us the sin of our first father, 
many theories have been devised, a part of which must be regarded as only 
attempts to evade the problem by denying the facts set before us in the 
Scriptures. Among these attempted explanations of the Scripture state- 
ments, we proceed to examine the six theories which seem most worthy of 
attention. 

I. Thbobxbs of Imfdtation. 

1. The Pelagian Theory, or Theory of Man^s natural Innocence, 

Pelagius, a British monk, propounded his doctrines at Bome, 409. They 
were condemned by the Coundl of Carthage, 418. Pelagianism, however, 
as opposed to Augustinianism, designates a complete scheme of doctrine 
with regard to sin, of which Pelagius was the most thorough representative, 
although every feature of it cannot be ascribed to his authorship. Sodnians 
and Unitarians are the more modem advocates of this general scheme. 

According to this theory, every hxmian soul is immediately created by 
God, and created as innocent, as free from depraved tendencies, and as 
X>erf ectly able to obey Gbd, as Adam was at his creation. The only effect 
of Adam's sin upon his posterity is the effect of evil example ; it has in no 
way corrupted human nature ; the only corruption of human nature is that 
habit of sinning which each individual contracts by persistent transgression 
of known law. 
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Adam's sin therefore injured only himself ; the sin of Adam is imputed 
only to Adam, — it is imputed in no sense to his descendants ; Qod imputes 
to each of Adam's descendants only those acts of sin which he has person- 
ally and consciously committed. Men can be saved by the law as well as 
by the gospel ; and some haye actually obeyed Qod perfectly, and have 
thus been saved. Physical death is l^eref ore not the penalty of sin, but 
an original law of nature ; Adam would have died whether he had sinned 
or not ; in Bom. 5 : 12, *' death passed unto all men,, for that all sinned," 
signifies: "all incurred eternal death by sinning after Adam's example." 

Of the Pelagian theory of sin, we may say : 

A. It has never been recognized as Scriptural, nor has it been formu- 
lated in confessions, by any branch of the Ohristian church. Held only 
sporadically and by individuals, it has ever been regarded by the church at 
large as hereisy. This constitutes at least a presumption against its truth. 

B. It contradicts Scripture in denying : (a) that evil disposition and 
state, as well as evil acts, are sin ; ( 6 ) that such evil disposition and state 
are inborn in all mankind ; ( c ) that men universally are guilty of overt 
transgression so soon as they come to moral consciousness ; {d) that no 
man is able without divine help to fulfil the law ; ( 6 ) that all men, with- 
out exception, are dependent for salvation upon Qod's atoning, regenerat- 
ing, sanctifying grace; (/) that man's ixresent state of corruption, 
condemnation, and death, is the direct effect of Adam's transgression. 

0. It rests upon false philosophical principles ; as, for example : ( a ) 
that the human will is simply the &culty of volitions ; whereas it is also, 
and chiefly, the faculty of self-determination to an ultimate end ; (6 ) that 
the power of a contrary choice is essential to the existence of will ; wnereas 
the will fundamentally determined to self-gratification has this power only 
with re8])eot to subordinate choices, and cannot by a single volition reverse 
its moral state ; (c) that ability is the measure of obligation, — a principle 
which would diminish the sinner's responsibility, just in proportion to his 
progress in sin ; id) that law consists only in positive enactment ; whereas it 
is the demand of i>erfect harmony with Qod, inwrought into man's moral 
nature ; ( e) that each human soul is immediately created by Qod, and 
holds no other relations to moral law than those which are individual ; 
whereas all human souls are organically connected with each other, and 
together have a corporate relation to Qod's law, by virtue of their deriva- 
tion from one common stock. 

2. 2%e Arminian Theory, or Theory of voluntarily appropriated 
Depravity. 

Arminius (1560-1609), professor in the University of Leyden, in South 
Holland, while formally accepting the doctrine of the Adamic unity of the 
race propounded both by Luther and Calvin, gave a very different inter- 
pretation to it — an interpretation which verged toward Semi-Pelagianiam 
and the anthropology of the Qreek Ohuroh. The Methodist body is the 
modem representative of this view. 
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Aooording to this theory, all men, aa a divinely appointed seqnenoe of 
Adam's transgression, are naturally destitnte of original righteoosneaB^ and 
are exposed to misery and death. By virtae of the infirmity propagated 
from Adam to all his descendants, mankind are wholly unable without 
divine help perfectly to obey Qod or to attain eternal hie. This inability^ 
however, is physical and inteUeotnal, bat not voluntary. As matter of jus- 
tice, therefore, Qod bestows upon each individual from the first dawn of 
consciousness a special influence of the Holy Spirit, which is sufficient to 
counteract the effect of the inherited depravity and to make obedience 
possible, provided the human will cooperates, which it still has power to do. 

The evil tendency and state may be called sin ; but they do not in them- 
selves involve guilt or punishment ; still less are mankind accounted guilty 
of Adam's sin. God imputes to each man his inborn tendencies to evil, 
only when he consciously and voluntarily appropriates and ratifies these in 
spite of the power to the contrary, which, in justice to man, Qod has 
specially communicated. In Bom. 5 : 12, *' death passed unto aU men, for 
that all sinned," signifies that physical and spiritual death is inflicted upon 
all men, not as the penalty of a common sin in Adam, but because, by 
divine decree, all suffer the consequences of that sin, and because aU 
personally consent to their inborn sinfulness by acts of transgression. 

With regard to the Arminian theory we remark : 

A. We grant that there is a universal gift of the Holy Spirit, if by the 
Holy Spirit is meant the natural light of reason and conscience, and the 
mai]df old impulses to good which struggle against the evil of man's nature. 
But we regard as wholly unscriptural the assumi)tions : (a) that this gift 
of the Holy Spirit of itself removes the depravity or condemnation derived 
from Adam's fall ; (b) that without this gift man would not be responsible 
for being morally imperfect ; and ( c ) that at the beginning of moral life 
men consciously appropriate their inborn tendencies to eviL 

B. It contradicts Scripture in maintaining : (a) that inherited moral 
evil does not involve guilt ; ( 6 ) that the gift of the Spirit, and the regen- 
eration of infants, are matters of justice ; (c) that the effect of grace is 
simply to restore man's natural ability, instead of disposing him to use that 
ability aright ; ( d ) that election is God's choice of certain men to be saved 
upon the ground of their foreseen faith, instead of being God's choice to 
make certain men believers ; ( e ) that physical death is not the just pen- 
alty of sin, but is a matter of arbitrary decree. 

0. It rests upon false philosophical principles, as for example : ( a ) That 
the will is simply the faculty of volitions. ( 6 ) That the power of contrary 
choice, in the sense of power by a single act to reverse one's moral state, is 
essential to wilL (c) That previous certainty of any given moral act is 
incompatible with its freedom, (d) That ability is the measure of obli- 
gation. ( 6 ) That law condemns only volitional transgression. (/) That 
man has no organic moral connection with the race. 

D. It renders uncertain either the universality of sin or man's responsi- 
bility for it. If man has full power to refuse consent to inborn depravity, 
then the universality of sin and the universal need of a Savior are merdy 
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hypoihetioaL If sm, howerer, be tmiyersal, there must have been «n abaenoe 
of free ooDsent ; and the objective oertainiy of man's sinning, aooording to 
the theory, destroys his responsibility. 

8. The New School Theory^ or Theory of uneondemnable VUiosity. 

This theory is called New School, because of its recession from the old 
Puritan anthropology of which Edwards and Bellamy in the last century 
were the expounders. The New School theory is a general scheme built 
up by the successiYe labors of Hopkins, Emmons, Dwight, Taylor, and 
Finney. It is held at present by New School Ftesbyterians^ and by the 
larger part of the Congregational body. 

According to this theory, all men are bom with a physical and moral con- 
stitution which predisposes them to sin, and all men do actually sin so soon 
as they come to moral oonsciousness. This Titiosity of nature may be 
called sinful, because it uniformly leads to sin ; but itisnot itself sin, since 
nothing is to be properly denominated sin but the Toluntary act of tnuuh 
greasing known law. 

€k>d imputes to men only their own acts of personal tranagression ; he 
does not impute to them Adam's sin ; neither original yitiosity nor physi- 
cal death are penal inflictions ; they are simply consequences which God 
has in his sovereignty ordained to mark his displeasure at Adam's trans- 
gression, and subject to which evils Qod immediately creates each human 
souL In Bom. 6 : 12, "death passed unto all men, for that all sinned," 
signifies : ** spiritual death passed on aU men* because all men have actu- 
ally and personally sinned." 

To the New School theory we object as follows : 

A. It contradicts Scripture in Tnaintaining or implying : ( a) That sin 
consists solely in ads, and in the dispositions caused in each case by man's 
individual acts, and that the state which predisposes to acts of sin is not 
itself sin. (&) Thatthevitiosity which predisposestosin is apart of each 
man's nature as it proceeds from the creative hand of €k>d. (c) That 
physical death in the human race is not a penal consequence of Adam's 
tnmsgression. (d) That infants, before moral consciousnesB, do not need 
Ohrist's sacrifice to save them. Since they are innocent, no penalty rests 
upon them, and none needs to be removed, (e) That we are neither 
condemned upon the ground of actual inbeing in Adam, nor justified upon 
the ground of actual inbeing in Ohrist 

B. It rests upon &lse philosophical principles, as for CTample : ( a ) That 
the soul is immediately created by God. (6 ) That the law of God consists 
whoUy in outward command. ( o ) That present natural ability to obey the 
law is the measure of obligation, {d) That man's relations to moral law 
are exclusively individual {e) That the will is merely the faculty of indi- 
vidual and personal choices. (J) That the will, at man's birth, has no 
moral state or character. 

0. It impugns the justice of God . 

( a ) By regarding him as the direct creator of a vicious nature which 

infallibly leads every human being into actual transgression. To mft mt fpn 

U 
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that, in oonflequenoe of Adam's aot^ Qod brings it aboat tliat all men 
beoome sumera, and this, not by virtae of inherent laws of propagation, 
but by the direct creation in each case of a yioions natare» is to make God 
indireofly the author of sin. 

(6) By representing him as the inflioter of soffering and death npon 
millions of hnman beings who in the present life do not come to moral 
oonsdonsness, and who are therefore, according to the theory, perfectly 
innocenl This is to make him Tisit Adam's sin on his posterity, while at 
the same time it denies that moral connection between Adam and his pos* 
terity which alone could make such visitation just 

( o) By holding that the probation which Qod appoints to men is a sepc^ 
rate probation of each soul, when it first comes to moral consciousness and 
is least qualified to decide aright. It is much more consonant with our 
ideas of the divine justice, that the decision should have been made by the 
whole race, in one whose nature was pure and who perfectly understood 
Qod's law, than that heaven and hell should have been determined for each 
of us by a decision made in our own inexperienced childhood, under the 
influence of a vitiated nature. 

D. Its limitation of responsibility to the evil choices of the individual 
and the dispositions caused thereby is inoonsistent with the following facts : 

(a ) The first moral choice of each individual is so undeliberate as not 
to be remembered. Put forth at birth, as the chief advocates of the New 
School theory maintain, it does not answer to their de^odtion of sin as a 
voluntary transgression of known law. Responsibility for such choice does 
not differ from responsibility for the inborn evil state of the will whidi 
manifests itself in that choice. 

(6) The uniformity of sinful action among men cannot be explained 
by the existence of a mere faculty of choices. That men should unif omdy 
choose may be thus explained ; but that men should uniformly choose evil 
requires us to postulate an evil tendency or state of the will itself, prior to 
these separate acts of choice. This evil tendency or inborn determination 
to evil, since it is the real cause of actual sins, must itself be sin, and as 
such must be guilty and condenmable. 

(o ) Power in the will to prevent the inborn vitiosity from developing 
itsdf is upon this theory a necessary condition of responsibility for actual 
sin& But the absolute uniformity of actual transgression is evidence that the 
will is practically impotent If responsibility diminishes as the difficultie s 
in the way of free decision increase, the fact that these difficulties are insu- 
perable shows that there can be no responsibility at alL To deny the guilt 
of inborn sin is therefore virtually to deny the guilt of the actual sin which 
springs therefrom. 

ii ITielMerai TheorsffOr TheoTifofOondemfMtio^ 

The Federal theory, or thecnry of the Covenants, had its origin with 
Ooocdus (1603-1609), professor at Leyden, but was more fully elaborated 
hj Turretin (1623-1687). It has become a tenet of the Reformed as 
distinguished from the Lutheran church, and in this country it has its main 
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adTooates in the Prinoeton school of theologians, of whom Dr. Charles 
Hodge was the representatiye. 

According to this Tiew, Adam was constitnted by Gbd's sorereign appoint- 
ment the representatiye of the whole human race. With Adam as their 
representatiye^ God entered into coyenant, agreeing to bestow upon them 
eternal life on condition of his obedience, but making the penalty of his 
disobedience to be the cormptionand death of all his posterity. In accord- 
ance with the terms of this coyenant, since Adam sinned, God accounts aU 
his descendants as sumers, and condemns them because of Adam's trans- 
gression. 

In execution of this sentence of condemnation, God immediately creates 
each soul of Adam's posterity with a corrupt and deprayed nature, which 
infallibly leads to sin, and which is itself sin. The theory is therefore a 
theory of the immediate imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity, their 
corruption of nature not being the cause of that imputation, but the eifect 
of ii In Bom. 5 : 12, " death passed unto all men, for that all sinned," 
signifies : "physical, spiritual, and eternal death came to all, beoaose all 
were regarded and treated as sLnners." 

To the Federal theory we object : 

A. It is extra-Scriptural, there being no mention of such a coyenant 
with Adam in the account of man's trial The assumed allusion to Adam's 
apostasy in Hosea 6 : 7, where the word ** coyenant " is used, is too preca- 
rious and too obyiously metaphorical to afford the basis for a scheme of 
imputation (see Henderson, Com. on Minor Prophets, in toco). In Heb. 
8:8 — "new coyenant" — there is suggested a contrast^ not with an 
Adamio, but with tiie Mosaic, coyenant (c/. yerse 9 ). 

B. It contradicts Scripture, in making the first result of Adam's sin to 
be God's regarding ctnd trecUing the race as sinners. The Scripture, on 
the contrary, declares that Adam's offense conatituted us sinners ( Bom. 6 : 
19). We are not sinners simply because God regards and treats us as 
such, but God regards us as sinners because we are sinners. Death is said 
to haye " passed unto all men," not because all were regarded and treated 
as sinners, but "because all sinned " ( Bom. 6 : 12 )• 

C. It impugns the justice of God by implying : 

(a) That God holds men responsible for the yiolation of a coyenant 
which they had no part in establishing. The assumed coyenant is only a 
soyereign decree ; the assumed justice, only arbitrary wilL 

( 6 ) That upon the basis of this coyenant God accounts men as sinners 
who are not sinners. But God judges according to truth. His condemna- 
tions do not proceed upon a basis of legal fiction. He can regard as 
responsible for Adam's transgression only those who in some real sense 
haye been concerned, and haye had part, in that transgression. 

( o) That, after accounting men to be sinners who are not sinners, God 
makes them sinners by immediately creating each human soul with a cor- 
rupt nature such as will correspond to his decree. This is not only to 
asBome a false yiewof the origin of the soul, but also to make God directly 
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the author of sin. Lnpatatioii of siii cannot precede and aooonnt for oor- 
raption ; on the oontiaryy oormption must precede and acoonnt for impn- 
tation. 

5. T?ieoiy of Mediate Imputation, or Theory of OondemnatUmfor 
Depravity. 

Thifl theory was first maintained by Plaoeus ( 1606-1655), professor of 
Theology at Samnnr in France. Placens originally denied that Adam's sin 
was in any sense imputed to his posterity, but after his doctrine was con- 
demned by the Synod of the French Beformed Church at Oharenton in 
1644, he published the Tiew which now bears his name. 

According to this view, all men are bom physically and morally depraTdd ; 
this native depravity is the source of all actual sin, and is itself sin ; in 
strictness of speech, it is this native depravity, and this only, which God 
imputes to men. So fiir as man's physical nature is concerned, this inborn 
sinfulness has descended by natural laws of propagation from Adam to all 
his posterity. The soul is immediately created by Qod, but it becomes 
actively corrupt so soon as it is united to the body. Inborn sinfolness is 
the consequence, though not the penalty, of Adam's transgression. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which Adam's sin may be said to be im- 
puted to his descendants, — it is imputed, not immediately, as if they had 
been in Adam or were so represented in him that it could be charged 
directly to them, corruption not intervening, — but it is imputed mediately, 
through and on account of the intervening corruption which resnlted from 
Adam's sin. As on the Federal theory imputation in the canse of depravity, 
so on this theory depravity is the cause of imputation. In Bom. 5 : 12, 
" death passed unto all men, for that all sinned," signifies : " death physi- 
cal, spiritual, and eternal passed upon all men, because all sinned by pos- 
sessing a depraved nature." 

The theory of Mediate Imputation is exposed to the following objections : 

A. It gives no explanation of man's responsibility for his inborn 
depravity. No explanation of this is possible, which does not regard man's 
depraviiy as having had its origin in a free personal act» either of the 
individmd, or of collective human nature in its first father and head. But 
this participation of all men in Adam's sin the theory expressly denie& 

B. Since the origination of this corrupt natnre cannot be charged to the 
account of man, man's inheritance of it must be regarded in the light of an 
arbitrary divine infiiction — a conclusion which reflects upon the justice of 
Qod. ICan is not only condemned for a sinfulness of which Gk>d is the 
author, but is condemned without any real probation, either individual or 
collective. 

0. It contradicts those passages of Scriptore which refer the origin of 
human condemnation, as well as of human depravity, to the sin of our first 
parents, and which represent universal death, not as a matter of divine 
sovereignty, but as a judidal infiiction of penalty upon all men for the sin 
of the race in Adam ( Bom. 5 : 16, 18 ). It moreover does violence to the 
Scriptore in its nnnatond interpretation of "all sinned," in Bom. 5 : 12 — 
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words which imply the oneness of the race with Adam, and the oaosatiye 
relation of Adam's sin to our goilt 

d. The AugutHnian Theory, or Theory of Adam^s NcOuiral Meadship, 

This theory was first elaborated by Augustine (854-480), the great 
opponent of Pelagins ; although its central feature appears in the writings 
of Tertullian (died about 220), Hilary (860), and Ambrose (874). It is 
frequently designated as the Augnstinian view of sin. It was the yiew held 
by the Reformers, Zwingle excepted. Its prinoipal adyocates in this 
country are Dr. Shedd and Dr. Baird. 

It holds that Gk>d imputes the sin of Adam immediately to all his poster- 
il^, in yirtue of that organic unity of mankind by which the whole race at 
the time of Adam's transgression existed, not individually, but seminally, 
in him as its head. The total life of humanity was then in Adam ; the race 
as yet had its being only in him. Its essence was not yet individualized ; 
its forces were not yet distributed ; the powers which now exist in sepa- 
rate men were then unified and localized in Adam ; Adam's will was yet the 
will of the species. In Adam's free act, the will of the race revolted from 
Gk>d and the nature of the race corrupted itself. The nature which we now 
possess is the same nature that corrupted itself in Adam — " not the same 
in kind merely, but the same as flowing to us continuously from him." , 

Adam's sm is imputed to ns immediately, therefore, not as something 
foreign to us» but because it is ours — we and all other men having existed 
as one moral person or one moral whole, in him, and, as the result of that 
transgression, possessing a nature destitute of love to God and prone to 
eviL In Bom. 5 : 12 — ** death passed unto all men, for that all sinned," 
signifies: ** death physical, spiritual, and etenuJ passed unto all meaUt 
because all sinned in Adam their natural head." 

We regard this theory of the Natural Headship of Adam as the most sat- 
isfactory of the theories mentioned, and as furnishing the most important 
help towards the understanding of the great problem of original sin. In 
its favor may be urged the following considerations : 

A. It puts the most natural interpretation uxK>n Bom. 5 : 12-21. In 
verse 12 of this passage — ** death passed unto all men, for that all sinned" 
— the great majority of commentators regard the word " sinned " as describ- 
ing a common transgression of the race in Adam. The death spoken of 
is, as the whole context shows, mainly though not exclusively physicaL 
It has passed upon all — even upon those who have committed no conscious 
and personal transgression whereby to explain its infliction (verse 14). 
The legal phraseology of the passage shows that this infliction is not a 
luatter of sovereign decree, but of judicial penalty (verses 13, 14, 15, 16, 
18 — "law," "transgression," "trespass," "judgment . . • • of one unto 
condemnation," "act of righteousness," "justification"). As the expla- 
nation of this universal subjection to penalty, we are referred to Adam's 
' sin. By that one act ( " so," verse 12 )— -the " trespaas of the one " man 
(v. 15, 17 ), the " one trespass" ( v. 18 ) —death came to all men, because 
all [ not ' have sinned ', but ] sinned ( irdvrer i/*apTcv — aorist of instantaneous 
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I»8t action) — that is, all sinned in " the one trespass " of '< the one*' man. 
Oompare 1 Gor. 15 : 22 — "As in Adam all die" — where the contrast with 
physical resurrection shows that physical death is meant ; 2 Oor. 5 : 14 — 
''one died for all, therefore all died.'* See Oommentazies of Meyer, 
Bengel, Olshausen, Philippi, Wordsworth, Lange, Godet, Bhedd. This is 
also recognized as the correct interpretation of Paul's words by Beyschlag, 
Bitsohl, and Pfleiderer, although no one of these three accepts Paol's doc- 
trine as authoritative. 

B. It permits whatever of truth there maybe in the Federal theory and 
in the theory of Mediate Imputation to be combined with ity while neither 
of these latter theories can be justified to reason unless they are regarded 
as corollaries or accessories of the truth of Adam's Natural Headship. Only 
on this supposition of Natural Headship could God justly constitute Adam 
our representative, or hold us responsible for the depraved nature we have 
reoeiyed from him. It moreover justifies God's ways, in postulating a real 
and a fair probation of our common nature as preliminary to imputation of 
Bin — a truth which the theories just mentioned, in common with that of 
the New School, virtually deny, — while it rests upon correct philosophical 
prindples with regard to will, ability, law, and accepts the Scriptural 
representations of the nature of sin, the penal character of death, the 
origin of the soul, and the oneness of the race in the transgression. 

0. While its fundamental presupposition — a determination of the will 
of each member of the race prior to his individual consciousness — is an 
hypothesiB difficult in itself, it is an hypothesis which furnishes the key to 
many more difficulties than it suggests. Once allow that the race was one 
in its first ancestor and fell in him, and light is thrown on a problem 
otherwise insoluble — the problem of our accountability for a sinful nature 
which we have not personaQy and consciously originated. Since we can- 
not, with the three theories first mentioned, deny either of the terms of 
this problem — inborn depravity or accountability for it^ — we accept this 
flolution as the best attainable. 

D. This theory finds support in the condusions of modem science : 
with regard to the moral law, as reqiiiring right states as well as right acts ; 
with regard to the human will, as including subconscious and unconscious 
bent and determination ; with regard to heredity, and the transmission of 
evil character ; with regard to the unity and solidarity of the human race. 
The Augustinian theory may therefore be called an ethical or theological 
interpretation of certain incontestable and acknowledged biological facts. 

R We are to remember, however, that while this theory of the method 
of our union with Adam is merely a valuable hypothesis, the problem 
which it seeks to explain is, in both its terms, presented to us both by 
conscience and by Scripture. In connection with this problem a centrid 
fact is announced in Scripture, which we feel compelled to believe upon 
divine testimony, even though every attempted explanation should prove 
unsatisfactory. That central fact, which constitutes the substance of the 
Scripture doctrine of original sLu, is simply this : that the sin of Adam is 
the immediate cause and ground of inborn depravity, guilt and condemna- 
tion to the whole human race. 
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n. — QBJBOnONS TO THE AuaUBTIMIAK DOOTBIMB OF I]CPin!ATIOK. 

The dootrine of Lupntation, to which we have thus arriyed, is met by ita 
opponents with the following objections. In discussing them, we are to 
remember that a tmth revealed in Scripture may have daims to our belief* 
in spite of difficulties to ns insoluble. Tet it is hoped that examination 
will show the objections in question to rest either upon false philosophical 
principles or npon misconceptions of the doctrine assailed. 

A« That there can be no sin apart from and prior to consciousness. 

This we deny. The larger part of men's evil dispositions and acts are 
imperfectly conscious^ and of many such dispositions and acts the evil qual- 
ity is not discerned at alL The objection rests upon the assumption that 
law is confined to published statutes or to standards formally recognized 
by its subjects. A profounder view of law as identical with the constitu- 
ent principles of being, as binding the nature to conformity with the nature 
of €k>d, as demanding right Tolitions only because theae are manifestations 
of a right state, as having daims upon men in their corporate capacil^, 
deprives this objection of all its force. 

B. That man cannot be responsible for a sinful nature which he did not 
personally originate. 

We reply that the objection ignores the testimony of consdence and of 
Scripture. These assert that we are responsible for what we are. The sin- 
ful nature is not something external to ns, but is our inmost selves. If 
man's original righteousness and the new affection implanted in regener- 
ation have moral diaracter, then the inborn tendency to evil has moral 
character ; as the former are commendable, so the latter is condemnable. 

G. That Adam's sin cannot be imputed to us, since we cannot repent 
of it 

The objection has plausibility only so long as we faQ to distinguish 
between Adam's sin as the inward apostasy of the nature from God, and 
Adam's sin as the outward act of transgression which followed and mani- 
fested that apostasy. We cannot indeed repent of Adam's sin as our per- 
sonal act or as Adiun's personal act, but regarding his sin as the apostasy 
of our common nature — an apostasy whidi manifests itself in our personal 
transgressions as it did in his, we can repent of it and do repent of it In 
truth it is this nature, as self -corrupted and averse to Qod, for whidi the 
Ohristian most deeply repents. 

D. That» if we be responsible for Adam's first sin, we must also be 
responsible not only for every other sin of Adam, but for the sins of our 
immediate ancestors. 

We reply that the apostasy of human nature could occur but once. It 
occurred in Adam before the eating of the forbidden fruit, and revealed 
itself in that eating. The subsequent sins of Adam and of our immediate 
ancestors are no longer acts which determine or change the nature, — they 
only show what the nature is. Here is the truth and the limitation of the 
Scripture declaration that ** the son shall not bear the iniquily of the father " 
(Ez. 18 : 20 ; cf. Luke 18 : 2, 8 ; John 9 : 2, 3 ). Man is not responsible 
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for tlie Efpecifioally eiril tendencies oommnnioated to him from his immedi- 
ate ancestors, as distinct from the nature he possesses ; nor is he respons- 
ible for the sins of those ancestors which originated these tendencies. But 
he is responsible for that original apostasy which constituted the one and 
final revolt of the race from God, and for the personal depravily and dis- 
obedience which in his own case has resulted therefrouL 

E. That if Adam's sin and condemnation can be ours by propagation, 
the righteousness and faith of the beUever should be propagable aLao. 

We reply that no merely personal quaUties, whether of sin or righteous- 
ness, are communicated by propagation. Ordinary generation does not 
transmit jper^ona^ guilt, but only that guilt which belongs to the whole 
species. 80 personal faith and righteousness are not propagable. '* Origi- 
nal sin is the consequent of man's nature^ whereas the parents' grace is a 
personcU excellence, and cannot be transmitted '* ( Burgesse ). 

F. That, if all moral consequences are properly penalties, sin, considered 
as a smful nature, must be the punishment of sin, considered as the act of 
our first parents. 

But we reply that the impropriety of punishing sin with sin Yanishes 
when we consider that the sin which is punished is our own, equally with 
the sin with which we are punished. The objection is valid as against the 
Federal theory or the theory of Mediate Imputation, but not as against the 
theory of Adam's Natural Headship. To deny that God, through the opera- 
tion of second causes, may punish the act of transgression by the habit and 
tendency which result from it, is to ignore the facts of every-day life, as well 
as the statements of Scripture in which sin is represented as ever repro- 
ducing itself, and with each reproduction increasing its guilt and punish- 
ment (Bom. 6 : 19 ; James 1 : 15. ) 

Q. That the doctrine excludes all separate probation of individuals since 
Adam, by making their moral life a mere manifestation of tendencies 
received from him. 

We reply that the objection takes into view only our connection with the 
race, and ignores the complementary and equally important fact of each 
man's personal wilL That personal will does more than simply express the 
nature ; it may to a certain extent curb the nature, or it may, on the other 
hand, add a sinful character and influence of its own. There is, in other 
words, a remainder of freedom, which leaves room for x>6rsonal probation, 
in addition to the race-probation in Adam. 

H. That the organic unity of the race in the transgression is a thing so 
remote from common experience that the preaching of it neutralizes all 
appeals to the conscience. 

But whatever of truth there is in this objection is due to the self -isolating 
nature of sin. Men feel the unity of the family, the profession, the nation 
to which they belong, and, just in proportion to the breadth of their sym- 
pathies and their experience of divine grace, do they enter into Christ's 
feeling of unity with the race ( c/. Is. 6 : 5 ; Lam. 3 : 89-45 ; Ezra 9:6; 
Neh* 1:6). The fact that the self-contained and self-seeking reoogniaa 
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ihemflelTes as responsible only for their personal acts should not prevent 
onr pressing npon men's attention the more searching standards of the 
Seriptnres. Only thns can the Ghristdan find a solution for the dark prob- 
lem of a ooimption which is inborn yet oondemnable ; only thns can the 
unregeneiate man be led to a fall knowledge of the depth of his rain and 
of bis absolute dependence upon Ood for salvation. 

L That a constitution by which the sin of one individual involves in 
guilt and condemnation the nature of all men who descend from him is 
contrary to Qod*s justice. 

We acknowledge that no human theory can fully solve the mystery of 
imputation. But we prefer to attribute God's dealings to justice rather 
than to sovereignty. The following considerations^ though partly hypo- 
thetical, may throw light upon the subject : (a ) A probation of our com- 
mon nature in Adam, sinless as he was and with full knowledge of God's 
law, is more consistent with divine justice than a separate probation of each 
individual, with inexperience, inborn depravity, and evil example, all favor- 
ing a decision against God. ( & ) A constitution which made a common 
fall possible may have been indispensable to any provision of a common sal- 
vation, (c) Out chance for salvation as sinners under grace maybe better 
than it would have been as sinless Adams under law. id) A constitution 
which permitted oneness with the first Adam in the transgression cannot 
be unjust, since a like principle of oneness with Christ, the second Adam, 
seoores our sfdvation. ( 6 ) There is also a physical and natural union 
with Christ which antedates the fall and which is incident to man's creation. 
The inmianence of Christ in humanity guarantees a continuous divine 
effort to remedy the disaster caused by man's free will, and to restore the 
moral union with God which the race has lost by the fall. 

Thus our ruin and our redemption were alike wrought out without per- 
sonal act of ours. As all the natural life of humanity was in Adam, so all 
the spiritual life of humanity was in Christ. As our old nature was cor- 
rupted in Adam and propagated to us by physical generation, so our new 
nature was restored in Christ and communicated to us by the regenerating 
work of the Holy Spirit. If then we are justified upon the ground of our 
inbeing in Christy we may in like manneir be condemned on the ground of 
our inbeing in Adam. 



SEOnOK yi. — OOKSBQUBKOES OV SIK TO ADAM'S POSTEBITT. 

As the result of Adam's transgression, all his posterity are born in the 
same state into which he f elL But since law is the all-comprehending 
demand of harmony with God, all moral consequences flowing from trans- 
gression are to be regarded as sanctions of law, or expressions of the divine 
displeasure through the constitution of things which he has established. 
Certain of these consequences, however, are earlier recognized than others 
and are of minor scope ; it will therefore be useful to consider them under 
the three aspects of depravily, guilt» and penally. 
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!• DSFBAYHT* 

By this we mean, on the one hand, the lack of original righteonmeaB or 
of holy affection toward GKxl, and, on the other hand, the corruption of the 
moral nature, or bias toward eyil. That such depravity exists has been 
abundantiy shown, both from Scripture and from reason, in our considera- 
tion of the universality of sin. 

L Depravity partial or total f 

The Scriptures represent human nature as totally depraved. Thephrase 
*' total depravity," however, is liable to misinterpretation, and should not 
be used without explanation. By the total depravity of universal humanity 
we mean: 

A« Negatively, — not that every sinner is: (a) Destitute of conscience, 
— for the existence of strong impulses to right^ and of remorse for wrong- 
doing, show that conscience is often keen ; ( 6 ) devoid of all qualities 
pleasing to men, and useful when judged by a human standard, — for the 
existence of such qualities is recognized by Christ ; (c ) prone to eveiy 
form of sin, — for certain forms of sin exclude certain others ; {d) intense 
as he can be in his selfishness and opposition to Qod, — for he becomes 
worse every day. 

B. Positively,— that every sinner is: (a) totally destitute of thatlove 
to God which constitutes the fundamental and all-inclusive demand of the 
law ; ( 6 ) chargeable with elevating some lower affection or desire above 
regard for God and his law ; ( o ) supremely determined, in his whole 
inward and outward life, by a preference of self to God ; (d) possessed of 
an aversion to God which, though sometimes latent* becomes active exmuty, 
so soon as God's will comes into manifest conflict with his own ; (e) dis- 
ordered and corrupted in every f^umlty, through this substitution of self- 
ishness for supreme affection toward God; (/) credited with no thought, 
emotion, or act of which divine holiness can fully approve i (g) subject 
to a law of constant progress in depravity, which he has no recuperative 
energy to enable him successfully to resist 

2. Abilitj/ or inabiliiyf 

In opposition to the plenary ability taught by the Pelagians, the gracious 
ability of the Arminians, and the natural abilify of the New School theolo- 
gians, the Scriptures declare the total inability of the sinner to turn him- 
self to God or to do that which is truly good in God's sight ( see Scripture 
proof below ). A proper conception also of the law, as reflecting the holi- 
ness of God and as expressing the ideal of human nature, leads us to the 
conclusion that no man whose powers are weakened by either original or 
actual sin can of himself come up to that x>eriect standflf d. Yet there is a 
certain remnant of freedom left to man. The sinner can ( a ) avoid the sin 
against the Holy Ghoet ; ( 6 ) choose the less sin rather than the greater ; 
( ) refuse altogether to yield to certain temptations ; ( e2 ) do outwardly 
good acts, though with imperfect motives ; ( 6 ) seek God from motives of 
self-interest 

But on the other hand the sinner cannot (a) by a single volition bring 
his character and life into complete conformity to God's law ; ( 6 ) change 
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hiB fundamental preference for self and sin to sapreme love for Qod ; nor 
( c ) do any wst, however insignificant, wliieh shall meet with God's approval 
or answer f nlly to the demands of law. 

To the nse of the term ''natnral ability ** to designate merely the sinner's 
possession of all the oonstitaent facoltieB of hnman nature, we object upon 
the following grounds : 

A. Quantitative lack. — The phrase "natoral ability" is misleading^ 
since it seems to imply that the existence of the mere powers of intellect^ 
affection, and will is a sufficient quantitative ^qnalification for obedience to 
Qod's law, whereas these powers have been weakened by sin, and are nat- 
urally unable, instead of naturally able, to render back to Gk>d with interest 
the talent first bestowed. Even if the moral direction of man's faculties 
were a normal one, the effect of hereditary and of personal sin would 
render naturally impossible that large likeness to €k>d which the law of 
absolute perfection demands, Man has not therefore the natural ability 
perfectly to obey God. He had it once, but he lost it with the first sin. 

B. Qualitative lack. — Since thelaw of Godrequiresof men not so much 
right single volitions as conformity to God in the whole inward state of the 
affections and will, the power of contrary choice in single volitions does 
not constitute a natural ability to obey God, unless man can by those single 
volitions change the underlying state of the affections and wilL But this 
I>ower man does not possess. Since God judges all moral action in connec- 
tion with the general state of the heart and life, natural ability to good 
involves not only a full complement of faculties but also a bias of the affec- 
tions and will toward God. Without this bias there is no possibility of right 
moral action, and where there is no such possibility, there can be no abilily 
either natural or moraL 

C. No such ability known. — In addition to the psychological argu- 
ment just mentioned, we may urge another from experience and observa- 
tion. These testify that man is cognizant of no such ability. Since no 
man has ever yet, by the exercise of his natural powers, turned himself to 
God or done an act truly good in God's sight, the existence of a natural 
ability to do good is a pure assumption. There is no scientific warrant 
for inferring the existence of an ability which has never manifested itself 
in a single instance since history began. 

D. Practical evil of the belief. — The practical evil attending the preach- 
ing of natural ability furnishes a strong argument against it. The Script- 
ures, in their declarations of the sinner's inability and helplessness, aim to 
shut him up to sole dependence upon God for salvation. The doctrine of 
natural ability, assuring him that he is able at once to repent and turn to 
Gh>d, encourages delay by putting sfdvation at all times within his reach. 
If a single volition will secure it, he may be saved as easfly to-morrow as 
to-day. The doctrine of inability presses men to immediate acceptance of 
God's offers, lest the day of grace for them pass by. 

Let us repeat, however, that the denial to man of all ability, whether 
natural or moral, to turn himself to €k)d or to do that which is truly good 
in God's sight, does not imply a denial of man's power to order his 
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ertemal life in many partionlan oonf onnably to moral roles, or even to 
attain the praise of men for virtae. Man has still a range of freedom in 
acting out his nature, and he may to a oertain limited extent act down upon 
that natore, and modify it^ by isolated volitions externally oonformed to 
Qod's law. He may choose higher or lower forms of se^ah action, and 
may pnrsoe these chosen oonrses with varions degrees of selfish energy. 
Freedom of choice, within this limit, is by no means incompatible with 
complete bondage of the will in spiritual things. 

n. Qxjws* 

L Nature c/ guilt 

Bj gnilt we mean desert of punishment, or obligation to render satis- 
faction to God's justice for self-determined violation of law. There is a 
reaction of holiness agaiost sin, which the Scripture denominates ''the 
wrath of €k>d" (Bom. 1 : 18). Sin is in us, either as act or state ; Gbd's 
punitive righteousness is over against the sinner, as something to be feared; 
guilt is a relation of the sinner to that righteousuess, namely, the dnner's 
desert of punishment 

The following remarks may serve both for proof and for explanation : 

A« Ghiilt is incurred only through self-determined transgression either 
on the part of man's nature or person. We are guilty only of that sin 
which we have originated or have had part in originating. Guilt is not, 
therefore^ mere liability to punishment, without participation in the trans- 
gression for which the punishment is inflicted,— in other words, there is 
no such thing as constructive guilt under the divine government We are 
accounted guilty only for what we have done, either personally or in our 
first parents, and for what we are, in consequence of such doing. 

B. Gxiilt is an objective result of sin, and is not to be confounded with 
subjective })ollution, or depravity. Every sin, whether of nature or per- 
son, is an offense against God ( Ps. 51 : 4r-6 ), an act or state of opposition 
to his will, which has for its effect God's personal wrath ( Ps. 7 : 11 ; John 
8 : 18, 86 ), and which must be expiated either by punishment or by atone- 
ment ( Heb. 9 : 22 ). Not only does sin, as unlikeness to the divine purity, 
involve pollution^ — it also, as antagonism to God's holy will, involves guiU. 
This guilt, or obligation to satisfy the outraged holiness of GkxL, is explained 
in the New Testament by the terms " debtor" and « debt " ( Mat 6 : 12 ; 
Luke 18 : 4 ; Mat 5 : 21 ; Bom. 8 : 19 ; 6 : 28 ; Eph. 2 : 8). Since guilt, 
the objective result of sin, is entirely distinct from depravity, the subjective 
result, human nature may, as in Christ, have the guilt without the deprav- 
ity ( 2 Oor. 5 : 21 ), or may, as in the Christian, have the depravity without 
theguilt(lJohnl:7, 8). 

C Guilt, moreover, as an objective result of sin, is not to be confounded 
with the subjective consciousness of g^t ( Lev. 5:17). Li the condem- 
nation of conscience, God's condemnation partially and prophetically mani- 
fests itself ( 1 John 8 : 20 ). But guilt is primarily a relation to God, and 
only secondarily a relation to conscience. Progress in sin is marked by 
diminished sensitiveness of moral insight and feeling. As *' the greatest of 
sins is to be conscious of none," so guilt may be great, just in proportion 
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lo the absence of oonBdotumefls of it (Ps. 19 : 12 ; 51 : 6 ; Eph. 4 : 18^ 19 
— anvXyifK6T€i ). There is no evidenoe, however, that the voice of oonscienoe 
can be completely or finally silenoed. The time for repentance may paas, 
bnt not the time for remorse. Progress in holiness on the other hand, is 
marked by increasing apprehension of the depth and extent of onr sinful- 
ness, while with this apprehension is combined, in a normal Christian expe- 
rience, the assurance that the guilt of our sin has been taken, and taken 
away, by Christ (John 1 : 29). 

2. Degrees of guilt 

The Scriptures recognize different degrees of guilt as attaching to differ- 
ent kinds of sin. The variety of sacrifices under the Mosaic law, and the 
variely of awards in the jud^^ent, are to be explained upon this principle. 

Casuistry, however, has drawn many distinctions which lack Scriptural 
foundation. Such is the distinction between venial sins and mortal sins in 
the Boman Catholic Church, — every sin unpardoned being mortal, and all 
sins being venial, since Christ has died for alL Nor is the common distinc- 
tion between sins of omission and sins of commission more vaUd, since the 
very omission is an act of commission. 

The following distinctions are indicated in Scripture as involving diffor- 
ent degrees of guilt : 

A« Sin of nature, and personal transgression. 

Sin of nature involves guilt, yet there is greater guilt when this sin of 
nature reasserts itself in personal transgression ; for, while this latter 
indudes in itself the former, it also adds to the former a new element, 
namely, the conscious exercise of the individual and personal will, by virtue 
of which a new decision is made against God, special evil habit is induced, 
and the total condition of the soul is made more depraved. Although we 
have emphasized the guilt of inborn sin, because this truth is most con- 
tested, it is to be remembered that men reach a conviction of their native 
depravity only through a conviction of their personal transgressions. For 
this reason, by far the larger part of our preaching upon sin should con- 
sist in applications of the law of Qod to the acts and dispositions of men's 
lives. 

B. Sins of ignorance, and sins of knowledge. 

Here guilt is measured by the degree of light possessed, or in other words, 
by the opportunities of knowledge men have enjoyed, and the powers with 
which they have been naturally endowed. Genius and privilege increase 
responsibility. The heathen are guilty, bnt those to whom the orades of 
God have been committed are more gn^ty than they. 

C. Sins of infirmity, and sins of presumption. 

Here the guilt is measured by the energy of the evil will. Sin may be 
known to be sin, yet may be committed in haste or weakness. Though 
haste and weakness constitute a palliation of the offence which springs 
therefrom, yet they are themselves sins, as revealing an unbelieving and 
disordered heart But of far greater guilt are those presumptuous choices 
of evil in which not weakness, but strength of will, is manifest. 
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D. Sin of incomplete, and ain of final, obdniacy. 

Here the guilt ia measured, not by the objective Bofficiency or insnf- 
fldency of diyine grace, but by the degree of nnreoeptiyeness into which 
sin has brought the sonL As the only sin nnto death which is described 
in Soriptare is the sin against the Holy Spirit^ we here consider the nature 
of that sin. 

The sin against the Holy Spirit is not to be regarded simply as an isolated 
act, bnt also as the extenud symptom of a heart so radically and finaUy set 
against God that no power which Qod can consistently use will ever save 
it This sin, therefore, can be only the culmination of a long course of 
self-hardening and self-depraving. He who has committed it must be 
either profoundly indifferent to his own condition, or actively and bitterly 
hostile to Gk>d ; so that anxiety or fear on account of one's condition is 
evidence that it has not been committed. The sin against the Holy Spirit 
cannot be forgiven, simply because the soul that has committed it has 
ceased to be receptive of divine influences, even when those influences are 
exerted in the utmost strength which Qod has seen fit to employ in his 
spiritual administration. 

IIL PsNAuir. 

1. Idea of penalty. 

By penalty, we mean that pain or loss which is direotiy or indirectiy 
inflicted by the Lawgiver, in vindication of his justice outraged by the 
violation of law. 

In this definition it is implied that : 

A« The natural consequences of transgression, although they constitute 
a part of the penalty pf sin, do not exhaust that penalty. In all penalty 
there is a personal element — the holy wrath of the Lawgiver, — which nat- 
oral consequences but partially express. 

B. The object of penalty is not the reformation of the oflESsnder or the 
ensuring of social or governmental safety. These ends may be incidentally 
secured through its infiiction, but the great end of penalty is the vindica- 
tion of the character of the Lawgiver. Penalty is essentially a necessary 
reaction of the divine holiness against sin. Inasmuch, however, as wrong 
views of the object of penalty have so important a bearing upon our future 
studies of doctrine, we make fuller mention of the two erroneous theories 
which have greatest currency. 

( a ) Penalty is not essentially reformatory. — By this we mean that the 
reformation of the offender is not ite primary design, — as penalty, it is not 
intended to reform. Penalty, in itself, proceeds not from the love and 
mercy of the Lawgiver, but from his justice. Whatever reforming infiu- 
ences may in any given instance be connected with it are not parts of the 
penalty, but are mitigations of it, and they are added not in justice but in 
grace. If reformation follows the infiiction of penalty, it is not the effect 
of the penalty, but the effect of certain benevolent agencies which have 
been provided te turn into a means of good what naturally would be to the 
offender only a source of harm. 
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That the object of penally ia not ref onnation B,-ppeaiB from Soriptnre, 
vhere punishment ia often referred to God'a jnatioet but never to €k>d's 
love ; from the intrinaio ill-deeert of sint to wbioh penalty ia oorrelative ; 
from the Is/ct that paniahment mnst be YindioatiTey in order to be disciplin- 
ary, and jnst^ in order to be reformatory ; from the fact that upon this 
theory punishment would not be just when the sinner waa already reformed 
or could not be reformed, so that the greater the sin the lees the punish- 
ment must be. 

(6) Penalty is not essentially deterrent and prerentiye. — By this we 
mean that its primary design is not to protect society^ by deterring men 
from the commission of like offences. We grant that this end is often 
secured in connection with punishment, both in family and civil govern- 
ment and under the government of God* But we claim that this is a 
merely incidental result, which God's wisdom and goodness have connected 
with the infliction of penalty, — it cannot be the reason and ground for 
penalty itself. 8ome of the objectiona to the preceding theory apply also 
to this. But in addition to what has been said, we urge : 

Penally cannot be primarily designed to secure social and governmental 
safety, for the reason that it is never right to punish the individual simply 
for the good of society. No punishment, moreover, will or can do good to 
others that is not just and right in itself. Punishment does good, only 
when the person punished deserves punishment ; and that desert of pun- 
ishment, and not the good effects that will follow it, must be the ground 
and reason why it is inflicted. The contrary theory would imply that the 
criminal might go free but for the effect of his punishment on others, and 
that man might rightly commit crime if only he were willing to bear the 
penalty. 

2. The actual penalty qf sin. 

The one word in Scripture which designates the total penalty of sin is 
** death." Death, however, is twofold : 

A. Physical death, — or the separation of the aoul from the body, 
including all those temporal evila and sufferings which result from dis- 
turbance of the original harmony between body and soul, and which are 
the working of death in us. That physical death is a part of the penalty 
of sin, appears : 

(a) From Scripture. 

This is the most obvious import of the threatening in Gen. 2 : 17 — '* thou 
ahalt surely die " ; c/. 8 : 19—" unto dust shalt fchou return." Allusions to 
thia threatin the O. T. confirm this interpretation : Num. 16 : 29 — ** visited 
after the visitation of all men," where Ipfi » judicial visitation, or punish- 
ment ; 27 : 8 ( ixz. — <$<' dfutpriav airrov ). The prayer of Moses in Ps. 90 : 
7-9, 11, and the prayer of Hezekiah in Is. 88 : 17, 18, recognize plainly the 
penal nature of death. The same doctrine is taught in the N. T., as for 
example, John 8 : 44 ; Bom. 5 : 12, 14^ 16, 17, where the judicial phrase- 
ology is to be noted ( c/. 1 : 82); see 6 : 28 also. In 1 Pet 4 :6, physical 
deatii is spoken of as God's judgment against sin. In 1 Oor. 15 : 21, 22, 
the bodily resurrection of all believers, in Christ, is contrasted with the 
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bodily death of all men, in Adam. Bom. 4 : 24, 25 ; 6 : 9, 10 ; 8 :8, 10, 
11 ; QaL 8 : 18, show that Ohxist sabmitted to physioal death aa the pen- 
alty of ain, and by his resorreotion from the graye gave proof that the 
penalty of sin was exhausted and that humanity in him was justified* **Aa 
the resnrreotion of the body is a part of the redemptiont so the death of 
the body is a part of the pcoialty.'* 

( 5 ) From reason. 

The universal preyalenoe of sufiering and death among rational oreatures 
cannot be reoondled with the divine justioe, except upon the supposition 
that it is a judicial infliction on account of a common sinfulness of nature 
belonging even to those who have not reached moral consciousness. 

The objection that death existed in the animal creation before the Fall 
may be answered by saying that, but for the fact of man's sin, it would not 
have existed* We may believe that Gbd arranged even the geologic his- 
tory to correspond with the foreseen fact of human apostasy ( c/. Bom. 8 : 
20-28 —where the creation is said to have been made subject to vanily by 
reason of man's sin ). 

The translation of Enoch and Elijah, and of the saints tihat remain at 
Christ's second coming, seems intended to teach us that death is not a 
necessary law of organized being, and to show what would have happened 
to Adam if he had been obedient He was created a *' natural," " earthly " 
body, but might have attained a higher being, the ''spiritual," "heavenly" 
body, without the intervention of death. Sin, however, has tamed ^e 
normal condition of things into the rare exception ( c/. 1 Cor. 15 : 42-50). 
Since Christ endured death as the penalty of sin, death to the Christian 
becomes the gateway through which he enters into full communion with his 
Lord. 

B. Spiritual death,— or the separation of the soul from God, indnding 
all that pain of conscience, loss of peace, and sorrow of spirit^ which xeault 
from disturbance of the normal relation between the soul and God. 

( a ) Although physical death is a part of the penalty of sin, it is by no 
means the chief part The term * death ' is frequently used in Scripture 
in a moral and spiritual sense, as denoting the absence of that which con- 
stitutes the true life of the soul, namely, the presence and favor of God. 

( 5 ) It cannot be doubted that the penalty denounced in the garden and 
fidlen upon the race is primarily and mainly that death of the soul which 
consiBts in its separation from God. In this sense only, death was fully 
visited upon Adam in the day on which he ate the forbidden fruit (Gen. 2 : 
17 ). In this sense only, death is escaped by the Christian ( John 11 :26). 
For this reason, in the parallel between Adam and Christ ( Bom. 5 : 12-21), 
the apostie passes from the thought of mere physioal death in the early 
part of the passage to that of both physical and spiritual death at its dose 
( verse 21 — " as sin reigned in death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord " — where 
*< eternal life" is more than endless physioal ezistenoe^ and **d6ath''is 
more than death of the body )• 
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( c ) Eternal death may be regarded as the onhnination and completion of 
spiritoal deaths and as essentially oonsisting in the ooireepondenoe of the 
outward oondition with the inward state of the e^il sonl ( Acts 1 :25). It 
wonld seem to be inaogorated by some peculiar repellent energy of the 
divine holiness (Mat 25 : 41 ; 2 Thess. 1 : 9), and to inyolve positiye retri- 
bution visited by a personal Qod upon both the body and the soul of the 
evfl-doer (Mat 10 :28; Heb. 10 : 31 ; Bey. U : 11). 



SECTION" "VTI. — ^THE SALVATIOK OF IITFAHTS. 

The views which have been presented with regard to inborn depravil^ 
and the reaction of divine holiness against it suggest the question whether 
inftmts dying before arriving at moral consciousness are saved, and if so, 
in what way. To this question we reply as follows : 

(a) Infants are in a state of sin, need to be regenerated, and can be 
saved only through Christ 

(6 ) Tet as compared with those who have personally transgressed, they 
are recognized as possessed of a relative innocence, and of a submissiveness 
and trustfulness, which may serve to illustrate the graces of Christian char- 
acter. 

( c ) For this reason, they are the objects of special divine oompassion 
and care, and through the grace of Christ are certain of salvation. 

(d) The descriptions of God's merciful provision as coextensive with 
the ruin of the Fall also lead us to believe that those who die in infancy 
receive salvation throngh Christ as certaLoly as they inherit sin from Adam. 

( 6 ) The condition of salvation for adults is personal ^th. Infants are 
incapable of fulfilling this condition. Since Christ has died for all, we 
have reason to believe that provision is made for their reception of Christ 
in some other way. 

(/) At the final judgment, personal conduct is made the test of charao- 
ter. But infants are incapable of personal transgression. We have reason, 
therefore, to believe that they will be among tiie saved, since this role of 
dedsion will not apply to them. 

(g) Since there is no evidence that children dying in infancy are regen- 
erated prior to death, either with or without the use of external means, it 
seems most probable that the work of regeneration may be performed by 
the Spirit in connection with the infant soul's first view of Christ in the 
other world. As the remains of natural depravity in the Christian are 
eradicated, not by death, but at death, through the sight of Christ and 
union with him, so the fijrst moment of consciousness for the infant may be 
coincident with a view of Christ the Savior which accomplishes the entire 
sanctifieation of its nature. 

While, in the natnre of things and by the express declarations of Script- 
ure, we are precluded from extending this doctrine of regeneration at death 
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to any who have oommitted peTsonal siiis, we are nererthelefls warranted in 
the oonclnsion that, certain and great as la the guHt of original ain, no 
human sotd ia eternally condemned solely for this sin of natore, bat that, 
on the other hand, all who haye not oonsoionsly and wilfully trameigreflaed 
are made partakers of Christ's salyation. 
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PART VL 

SOTEHIOLOGT, OB THE DOCTRINE OP SALVATION THBOUGH 
THE WORE OF GHBIST AND OF THEHOLT SPIBIT. 



OHAPTEE I. 
OHBIBTOLOGT^ OB THE REDEMPTION WROUGHT BT OHBIBT. 



SBOnOK I.— HISTORICAL PBEPARATION FOB BEDEKFTIOlSr. 

Since God had frometerniiy detennined to redeem mankind, the history 
of the race from the time of the Fall to the coming of Ohriat was providen- 
tially arranged to prepare the wa,j for this redemption. The preparation 
waa two-fold : 

L NaoAnvK Pbupahation,— in the history of the heathen world. 

This showed ( 1 ) the true natore of sin, and the depth of spiritual igno- 
rance and of moral depravity to which the race, left to itself, must fall ; and 
( 2 ) the powerlessneas of human nature to preserve or regain an adequate 
knowledge of God, or to deliver itself from sin by philosophy or art 

n. Poermn Pbbpabatioh, — in the history of Israel 

A single people was separated from all others, from the time of Abxafaam, 
and was educated in three great truths : (1 ) the majesty of God, in his 
unity, omnipotence, and holiness ; ( 2 ) the stofulness of man, and his moral 
helplessness ; ( 8 ) the certainty of a coming salvation. This education 
from the time of Moses was conducted by the use of three principal 
agendee: 

A. Law. — The Mosaic legislation, ( a ) by its theophanies and miracleB, 
cultivated faith in a personal and ahnighiy God and Judge ; ( & ) by its 
commands and threatenings, wakened the sense of sin ; ( c ) by its priestly 
and saorifkrial i^ystem^ inspired hope of some way of pardon and access to 
God. 

B. Pirophec^.— This was of two kinds: (a) verbal,— beginning with 
the protevangelium in the garden, and extending to within four hundred 
years of the coming of Christ ; {b) typical, — ia persons, as Adam, Mel- 
ohisedek, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, Jonah ; and in acts, as 
Isaac's sacrifice, and Moses' lifting up the serpent in the wilderness. 

179 
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0. Jndgmeni — ^Repeated divine ohaBtisements for idolatiy oalminaied 
in the overtihrow of the kingdom, and the captivity of the Jews. The exile 
had two principal effects : (a) leligions, — in giving monotheism firm root 
in the heart of the people, and in leading to the establiahmentof the syna- 
gogae-system, bj which monotheism was thereafter preserved and propa- 
gated ; (6) civil, — in converting the Jews from an agrictdtnral to a trading 
people, scattering them among bHI nations, and finally imboing them with 
the spirit of Eoman law and organization. 

Thus a people was made ready to receive the gospel and to propagate 
it thronghont the world, at the very time when the world had become 
oonscions of its needs, and, throngh its greatest philoBopharB and poets, 
was expressing its longings for deliverance. 



SEOnOK II.— THB PERSOK OF CHRIST. 

The redemption of manldnd from sin was to be effected through a Medi- 
ator who shonld nnito in himself both the human nature and the divine, in 
order that he might reconcile God to man and man to God. To facilitate 
an understanding of the Scriptural doctrine under consideration, it will be 
desirable at the outset to present a brief historical surv^ of views respect^ 
ing the Person of Christ 

L HnRTOBiaAii Sitbvbt of Views BBSFBonNO thb Fhbsok of Orbibt. 

1. TheEbUmitea (pM3:»= < poor* ; A. D. 107?) denied the reality of 
Obrist's divine nature, and held him to be merely man, whether naturally 
or supematurally conceived. This man, however, held a peculiar relation 
to God, in that, from the time of his baptism, an unmeasured fulness of the 
div-'ne Spirit rested upon him. Ebionism was simply Judaism within the 
pale of the Christian church, and its denial of Christ's godhood was occa- 
sioned by the apparent incompatibility of this doctrine with monotheism. 

2. TKe DocetcB (<Jok^«— «to seem,' «toappear'; A. D. 70-170 ), like 
most of the Gnostics in the second century and the Manichees in the third, 
denied the reality of Christ's human body. This view was the logical 
sequence of their assumption of the inherent evil of matter. If matter is 
evil and Christ was pure, then Christ's human body must have been merely 
phantasmal. Docetism was simply pagan philosophy introduced into the 
church. 

8. The Arians ( Arius, condemned at Nice, 825) denied the integrity 
of the divine nature in Christ. They regarded the Logos who united him- 
self to humaniiy in Jesus Christ, not as possessed of absolute godhood, but 
as the first and highest of created beings. This view originated in a mis- 
interpretation of the Scriptural accounts of Christ's state of humiliation, 
and in miwtalring temporary subordination for original and permanent 
inequality. 

4. TTie Apollinariana ( Apollinaris, condemned at Constantinople, 881) 
denied the integrity of Christ's human nature. According to this view, 
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Chnsli had no human vov^ or irvevfta^ other than that whioh iras foniished by 
the divine nature. Ohrist had only the hnman o&fta and foxi ; the plaoe 
of the human vovt at wevHa -was filled by the divine Logos. Apollinarism 
ia an attempt to oonstme the doctrine of Ohrist's person in the forms of the 
Flatonio trichotomy. 

5. The Nestorians (Nestorins, removed from the Patriarchate of Gon- 
stantmople, 431 ) denied the real union between the divine and the human 
natures in Christ, making it rather a moral than an organic one. They 
refused therefore to attribute to the resultant unity the attributes of each 
nature, and regarded Christ as a man in very near relation to God. Thus 
they virtually held to two natures and two persons, instead of two natures 
in one person. 

6. The Eutychiana (condemned at Chalcedon, 451 ) denied the dis- 
tinction and coexistence of the two natures, and held to a mingling of both 
into one, which constituted a tertium quid, or third nature. Since in this 
case the divine must overpower the human, it follows that the human was 
really absorbed into or transmuted into the divine, although the divine was 
not in all respects the same, after the union, tbat it was before. Hence the 
Eutychians were often called Monophy sites, because they virtually reduced 
the two natures to one. 

The foregoing survey would seem to show that history had exhausted the 
possibilities of hereay, and that the future denials of the doctrine of Christ's 
person must be, in essence, forms of the views already mentioned. All 
co n tr o v e r s ies with regard to the person of Christ must, of necessity, hinge 
upon one of three points : first, the reality of the two natures ; secondly, 
the integrity of the two natures ; thirdly, the union of the two natures in 
one person^ Of these points, Ebionism and Docetism deny the reality of 
the natures ; Arianiam and ApoUinarianism deny their integrity ; while 
Nestorianism and Eutyohianism deny their proper union* In opposition 
to all these errors, the orthodox doctrine held its ground and maintaiufl it 
to this day. 

7. 17^6 Orthodox doctrine (promulgated at Chalcedon, 451) holds that 
in the one person Jesus Christ there are two natures^ a human nature and 
a divine nature, each in its completeness and integrity, and tbat these two 
natures are organically and indissolubly united, yet so that no third nature 
is formed thereby. In brief, to use the antiquated dictum, orthodox doc- 
trine forbids us either to divide the person or to confound the natures. 

That this doctrine is Scriptural and rational, we have yet to show. We 
may most easily arrange our proofs by reducing the three points mentioned 
to two, namely : first, the reality and integrity of the two natures ; seo- 
ondly, the union of the two natures in one person. 

n. Thb TWO Natubbs OF Christ, ---THEiBBHAiirrTA»i>IzrnKiBiTT« 

1. The Humanity of Christ 

A. Its Beality. — This may be shown as follows : 

( a) He expressly called himself, and was caUed, **nuuL** 
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( &) He poeaessed the eaHentiat elements of hnnuoi nafeore aa at preaent 
OQDfltitated — a material body and a rational sonL 

( ) He was moved by the instinotiye prindpleay and he exerdaed the 
active powers, which belong to a normal and developed humanity (hunger, 
thirst, weariness, sleep, love, oompaarion, anger, anziefy, fear, groaning, 
weeping, prayer). 

(d) He was sabjeot to the ordinary laws of hmnan development^ both in 
body and soul ( grew and waxed strong in spirit ; asked qneations ; grew in 
wisdom and stature ; learned obedienoe ; auffored being tempted ; waa 
made perfect through aufGarings )• 

(e) He suffered and died (bloody sweat ; gave up his apirit ; hia side 
pierced, and straightway there came out blood and water). 

B. Its Integrity. We here use the term 'integrity' to signify, not 
merely completeness, but perfection. That which is perfect is, a fortiori^ 
complete in all ita parte. Ghrist'a human nature was : 

( a ) Supematurally conceived ; since the denial of hia aupematnral con- 
ception involvea either a denial of the purity of Mary, his mother, or a denial 
of the truthfulneaa of Matthew's and Luke's narratives. 

(6) Free, both from hereditary depravity, and from actual stn; aa ia 
ahown by his never offering sacrifice, never praying for forgiveness, teach- 
ing that all but he needed the new birth, challenging all to convict him of 
a single sin. 

( ) Ideal human nature, — furnishing the moral pattern which man ia 
progressively to realize, although within limitationa of knowledge and of 
activity required by his vocation as the world's Bedeemer. 

(d ) A human nature that found its personality only in union with the 
divine nature, — in other words, a human nature impersonal, in the sense 
that it had no personaliiy separate from the divine nature, and prior to its 
imion therewith. 

(e) A human nature germinal, and capable of self-communication, — 
BO constituting him the spiritual head and begiiming of a new race, the 
second Adam from whom fallen man individually and coUectively derivea 
new and holy life. 

The passages here alluded to abundantiy confute the Docetic denial of 
(Thrist's veritable human body, and the Apollinarian denial of Ghrist's ver- 
itable human souL More than this, they establish the reality and integrity 
of Ghrist's human nature, as possessed of all the elements, faculties, and 
powera esaential to humanity. 

2. The Deity of Christ 

The reality and integrity of Christ'a divine nature have been suffidentiy 
proved in a former chapter ( see pages 82-89 ). We need only r^er to the 
evidence there given, that, during his earthly miniatiy, dhrist: 

(a) Poaseaaed a knowledge of hia own deity. 
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(b) Ezerdfled diyine powers and prerogatives. 

Bat this is to say, in other vords, that there were, in Ohrist, a knowl- 
edge and a power such as belong only to Qod. The passages cited famish 
a refatation of both the Ebionite dei^ of the reality, and the Arian denial 
of the integrity, of the divine nature in Ofarist 

nx Thb Union of thb two Natubbs in onb Pbbson. 

Distinctly as the Scriptares represent Jesns Christ to have been possessed 
of a divine nature and of a homan nature^ each unaltered in essence and 
undivested of its normal attributes and powers, they with equal distinctness 
represent Jesus Ohrist as a single undivided personality in whom these two 
natures are vitally and inseparably united, so that he is properly, not God 
and man, but the God-man. The two natures are bound together, not by 
the moral tie of friendship, nor by the spiritual tie which links the believer 
to his Lord, bat by a bond uniqne and inscrutable, which constitates them 
one person with a single conscioasness and will, — this consciousness and 
will including within their possible range both the human natoie and the 
divine. 

1. Proof of this Union. 

(a) Ohrist uniformly speaks of himself, and is spoken of, as a single 
person. There is no interchange of 'I' and 'thou' between the human 
and the divine natures, such as we find between the persons of the Trinity 
( John 17 : 23 ). Ohrist never uses the plural number in referring to him- 
self, unless it be in John 3 : 11 — ''we speak that we do know," — and even 
here "we" is more probably used as inclusive of the disciples. 1 John 
4:2 — "is come in the flesh" — is supplemented by John 1 : 14 — " became 
flesh" ; and these texts together assure us that Ohrist so came in human 
nature as to make that nature an element in his single personality. 

(6) The attributes and powers of both natures are ascribed to the one 
Christy and conversely the works and dignities of the one Christ are 
ascribed to either of the natures, in a way inexplicable, except upon the 
principle that these two natures are organically and indissolubly united in 
a single person (examples of the former usage are Bom. 1 : 3 and 1 Pet. 
3 : 18 ; of the latter, 1 Tim. 2 : 5 and Heb. 1 : 2, 3 ). Hence we can say, 
on the one hand, that the God-man existed before Abraham, yet was bom 
in the reign of Augustus Ciesar, and that Jesus Christ wept, was weary, 
suffered, died, yet is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever ; on the other 
hand, that a divine Savior redeemed us upon the cross, and that the human 
Christ is present with his people even to the end of the world ( Eph. 1 : 23 ; 
4:10; Mat 28:20). 

(c) The constant Scriptural representations of the inflnite value of 
Christ's atonement and of the union of the human race with God which 
has been secured in him are intelligible only when Christ is regarded, not 
as a man of God, but as the God-man, in whom the two natures are so 
imited that what each does has the value of both. 

{d) It corroborates this view to remember that the universal Christian 
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ooDBoionsness reoognizefl in Ohrist a smgle and nndivided x)er8(»ifl]itj, and 
expresses ibis reoognition in its services of song and prayer. 

The foregoing proof of the union of a perfect hnman natee and of a 
perfect divine nature in the single person of Jesas Christ soffices to refnte 
both the Nestorian separation of the natures and the Entyohian confound- 
ing of them. Certain modem forms of stating the doctrine of this union, 
however — forms of statement into which there enter some of the miscon- 
ceptions already noticed — need a brief examination, before we proceed to 
onr own attempt at elncidation. 

2. Modem mUrepreaerUationa of this Union. 

A. Theory of an incomplete homanity. — Qess and Beecher hold that 
the immaterial part in Christ's humanity is only contracted and meta- 
morphosed deiiy. 

The advocates of this view maintain that the divine Logos reduced him- 
self to the condition and limits of human nature, and thus literally became 
a human soul The theory differs from ApolliTiarianiRm, in that it does not 
necessarily presuppose a triohotomous yiew of man's nature. While 
Apollinarianism, however, denied the human origin only of Christ's irvevfia, 
this theory extends the denial to his entire immaterial being, — his body 
alone being derived from the Virgin. It is held, in slightly varying forms, 
by the (Germans, Hof mann and Ebrard, as well as by Gess ; and Henry 
Ward Beecher was its chief representatiye in America. 

Against this theory we urge the following objections : 

(a) It rests upon a false interpretation of the passage John 1 : 14 — 
6 TAyot e^tyhero. The word odp^ here has its common New Testament 
meaning. It demgnateB neither soul nor body alone, but human nature in 
its totality (c/1 John 8 : 6 — rd y^ewrfftivov U rlj^ eofutdg cdp^ iariv ; Bom. 7 : 
18 — cvK. oiKel h kfioi, Tovr* kariv kv ry aapxt fiov, aya^6v ). That iykvtro does not 
imply a transmutation of the >^<k into human nature, or into a human 
soul, is evident from koKfyiHjow which follows — an allusion to the Shechinah 
of the Mosaic tabemade ; and from the parallel passage 1 John 4:2 — h 
aapid kX^Xv&6ra — where we are taught not only the oneness of Christ's 
person, but the distinctness of the constituent natures. 

(6) It contradicts the two great classes of Scripture passages already 
referred to, which assert on the one hand the divine knowledge and power 
of Christ and his consciousness of oneness with the Father, and on the 
other hand the completeness of his human nature and its derivation from 
the stock of Israel and the seed of Abraham (Mat 1 : 1-16 ; Heb. 2 : 16). 
Thus it denies both the true humanity, and the true deiiy, of Christ 

( 0) It is inconsistent with the Scriptural representations of Qod's immu- 
tability, in maintaining that the Logos gives up the attributes of Godhead, 
and his place and office as second person of the Trinity, in order to contract 
himself into the limits of humanity. Since attributes and substance are 
correlative terms, it is impossible to hold that the substance of Gk>d is in 
Christ, so long as he does not x>oBseBS divine attributes. As we shall see 
hereafter, however, the possession of divine attributes by Christ does not 
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neoeaaarily imply his constant exercise of them. His humiliation indeed 
consisted in his giving ap their independent exercise. 

(d) It is destroctive of the whole Scriptaral scheme of salvation, in that 
it renders impossible any experience of hnman nature on the part of the 
divine, — for when Gbd becomes man he ceases to be Qod ; in that it renders 
impossible any sufficient atonement on the part of human nature, — for 
mere humanity, even though its essence be a contracted and dormant deity, 
is not capable of a suffering which shall have infinite value ; in that it 
renders impossible any proper union of the human race with God in the 
person of Jesus Christ, — for where true deity and true humanity are both 
absent^ there can be no union between the two. 

B. Theory of a gradual incarnation — Domer and Bothe hold that the 
union between the divine and the human natures is not completed by the 
incarnating act 

The advocates of this view maJTitain that the union between the two 
natures is accomplished by a gradual communication of the fulness of the 
divine Logos to the man Christ Jesus. This communication is mediated 
by the human consciousness of Jesus. Before the human oonsciousneBs 
begins, the personality of the Logos is not yet diviuo-human. The per- 
sonal union completes itself only gradually, as the human oonsdousness is 
sufficiently developed to appropriate the divine. 

It is ol^eotionable for the following reasons : 

(a) The Soriptmre plainly teaches that that which was bom of Mary 
was as completely Son of God as Son of man (Luke 1 : 85 ) ; and that in 
the incarnating act, and not at his resurrection, Jesus»Christ became the 
God-man (FhiL 2:7). But this theory virtually teaches the birth of a 
man who subsequently and gradually became the God-man, by consciously 
appropriating the Logos to whom he sustained ethical relations — relations 
with regard to which the Scriptmre is entirely silent Its radical error is that 
of iwiflfaVnig an incomplete consoionHness of the union for an incomplete 

(6) Since consdonsness and will belong to personality, as distinguished 
from nature, the hyxx>thesis of a mutual, conscious, and yoluntary appro- 
priation of divinity by humanity and of humanity by divinity, during the 
earthly life of Christ, is but a more subtle form of tiie Nestorian doctrine 
of a double personality. ItfoHows, moreover, that as these two persomd- 
ities do not become absolutely one until the resurrection, the death of the 
man Jesus Christ, to whom the Logos has not yet fully united himself 
cannot possess an infinite atoning efficacy. 

(c) While this theory asserts a final complete union of God and man in 
Jesus Christy it renders this union far more difficult to reason, by involving 
the merging of two persons in one, rather than tiie union of two natures 
in one person. We have seen, moreover, that the Scripture gives no coun- 
tenance to the doctrine of a double personality during the earthly life of 
Christ. The God-man never says : **I and the Logos are one " ; ** he that 
hath seen me hath seen the Logos*' ; ''the Iiogos is greater than I'* ; **I 
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go to the Logoa " In the abeenoe of all Soriptoie evidence in favor of this 
theory, we most regard the rational and dogmatio angunents against it as 
oondnsiye. 

3. ITkereaifuOureofthU Union, 

(a) Its great importuioe.— While (lie Se rip ta r e s represent the petson 
of Ohrist as the crowning mystezy of the Christian scheme (Matt 11 :27 ; 
GoL 1 : 27; 2 :2 ; 1 Tim. 8:16). they also indte ns to its stady (John 
17:8; 20 : 27 ; Luke 24 : 89 ; PhiL 8:8,10)« This is the more needful, 
since Ohrist is not only the oentral point of Ohiistianity, bat is Ohristianity 
itself — the embodied reconciliation and nnion between man and God. 
The following remarks are ofGered, not as folly explaining^ bat only as in 
some respects relieving, the diificalties of the sobject 

(6) The chief problem& — These problems are the following : L one 
personality and two natores ; 2. haman natare without personality ; 8. 
relation of the Logos to the homanity daring the earthly life of Christ ; 4. 
relation of the homaniiy to the Logos daring the heavenly life of Christ 
We may throw light on 1, by the flgare of two concentric circles ; on 2, 
by remembering that two earthly parents nnite in prodacing a single child ; 
on 8y by the illastration of latent memory, which contains so much more 
than present recollection ; on 4, by the thought that body is the manifes- 
tation of spirit^ and that Christ in his heavenly state is not confined to 
place. 

(o) Beasonformystery.— The onion of the two natores in Ohrist*s person 
is necessarily inscratable, becaose there are no analogies to it in oor experi- 
ence. Attempts to illostrate it on the one hand from the onion and yet 
the distinctness of sool and body, of iron and heat, and on the other hand 
from the onion and yet the distinctness of Christ and the believer, of the 
divine Son and the Father, are one-sided and become otterly misleading, if 
they are regarded as famishing a rationale of the onion and not simply a 
means of repelling objection. The first two illostrations mentioned above 
lack the essential element of two natores to make them complete : soul and 
body are not two natures, bat one, nor are iron and heat two substances. 
The last two illustrations mentioned above lack the element of single per- 
sonality : Christ and the believer are two persons^ not one^ even as the Son 
and the Father are not one person, but two. 

(d ) Ground of possibiliiy. — The possibiliiy of the onion of deity and 
humanity in one person is grounded in the original creation of man in 
the divine image. Man's kinship to €k>d, in other words, his possession of 
a rational and spiritual nature, is the condition of incarnation. Brute-life 
is incapable of onion with God. Bat homan natore is capable of the divine, 
in the sense not only that itHves, moyes, and has its being in Gkxl, but that 
€bd may unite himself indissolubly to it and endue it with divine powers, 
while yet it remains all the more troly homan. Since the moral image of 
Ck>d in homan natore has been lost by sin, Christ, the perfect image of 
God after which man was originally made, restores that lost image by 
uniting himself to homaniiy and filling it with his divine life and love. 

(e) No doable personality.— This possession of two natores does not 
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inyolye a double peisonality in the Gbd-man, for the reason that the Logos 
takes into nnion with himself, not an indiyidnal man "with already devel- 
oped personalify, but human nature which has had no sepcsate existence 
before its union with the divine. Christ's human nature is impersonal, in 
the sense that it attains self -consciousness and self-determination only in 
the personality of the God-man. Here it is important to mark the dis- 
tinction between nature and person. Nature is substance possessed in 
common ; the persons of the Trinity have one nature ; there is a common 
nature of mankind. Person is nature separately subsisting, with powers 
of consciousness and wilL Since the human nature of Christ has not and 
never had a separate subsistence, it is impersonal, and in the God-man 
the Logos furnishes the principle of personality. It is equally important 
to observe that self -consciousness and self-determination do not belong to 
nature as such, but only to personality. For this reason, Christ has not 
two consciousnesses and two wills, but a single consciousness and a single 
win This consciousness and will, moreover, is never simply human, but 
is always theanthropic — an activity of the one personality which unites in 
itself the human and the divine (Mark 13 : 82 ; Luke 22 : 42). 

(/) Effect upon the human. — ^The union of the divine and the human 
natures makes the latter possessed of the powers belonging to the former ; 
in other words, the attributes of the divine nature are imparted to the 
human without passing over into its essence,— so that the human Christ 
even on earth had power to be, to know, and to do, as God. That this 
power was latent, or was only rarely manifested, was the result of the self- 
chosen state of humiliation upon which the Gk>d-man had entered. In 
this state of humiliation, the communication of the contents of his divine 
nature to the human was mediated by the Holy Spirit The Gk)d-man, in 
his servant-form, knew and taught and performed only what the Spirit 
permitted and directed (Mat. 3 : 16 ; John3 : 84 ; Acts 1:2; 10 : 88 ; Heb. 
9 : 14). But when thus permitted, he knew, taught^ and performed, not, 
like the prophets, by power communicated from without, but by virtue of 
his own inner divine energy (Mat 17 : 2 ; Mark 5 : 41 ; Luke 5 : 20, 21 ; 
6:19; John 2 : 11, 24, 25; 8 : 13; 20:19). 

(g) Effect upon the divine. — ^This communion of the natures was such 
that although the divine nature in itself is incapable of ignorance, weak- 
ness, temptation, suffering, or death, the one person Jesus Christ was 
capable of these by virtue of the union of the divine nature with a human 
nature in him. As the human Savior can exercise divine attributes, not in 
virtue of his humanity alone, but derivatively, by virtue of his possession 
of a divine nature, so the divine Savior can suffer and be ignorant as man, 
not in his divine nature, but derivatively, by virtue of his possession of a 
human nature. We may illustrate this from the connection between body 
and souL The soul suffers pain from its union with the body, of which 
apart from the body it would be incapable. So the God-man, although in 
his divine nature impassible, was capable, through his union with human- 
ity, of absolutely infinite suffiaring* 

{h) Necessity of the union. — ^The union of two natures in one person 
is neoessary to constitute Jesus Chzist a proper mediator between man and 
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God. Bib two-fold natnre gives him f eUowship with boih parties, rinoe it 
involves an equal dignity with God, and at the same time a perfect sympathy 
with man (Heb. 2 : 17, 18 ; 4 : 15, 16). This two-fold nature^ moreover, 
enables him to present to both Gk>d and man proper teims of reooncDia- 
tion : being man, he can make atonement for man ; being €k>d, his atone- 
ment has infinite value ; while both his divinity and his humaniiy combine 
to move the hearts of offenders and constrain them to sabmission and love 
(1 Tim. 2:6; Heb. 7:26). 

(i) The union eternal.— The union of humanity with deity in the person 
of Ohrist is indissoluble and eternal Unlike the avatars of the East, the 
incarnation was a permanent assumption of human nature by the second 
person of the Trinity. In the ascension of Ghristk glorified humanity has 
attained the throne of the universe. By his Spirit, this same divine-human 
Savior is omnipresent to secure the progress of his kingdom. The final 
subjection of the Son to the Father, alluded to in 1 Oor. 16 : 28» cannot be 
other than the complete return of the Son to his original relation to the 
Father ; since, according to John 17 : 6^ Christ is again to possess the 
glory which he had with the Father before the world was {qf, Heb. 1:8; 
7:24,26). 

(J) Infinite and finite in Ohrist — Our investigation of the Scripture 
teaching with regard to the Person of Ohrist leads us to three important 
conclusions : 1. that deity and humanity, the infinite and the finite, in him 
are not mutually exclusive ; 2. that the humaniiy in Christ differs from his 
deity not merely in degree but also in kind ; and 8b that this difference 
in kind is the difference between the infinite original and the finite deriva- 
tive, so that Christ is the source of life, both physical and apiritnal, for all 
men. 



8E0TI0K III.— THE TWO STATES OF CHRIST. 

L The State of Humhiiatiok. 

1. I7ie nature of this humilioHon. 

We may dismiss, as unworthy of serious notice, the views that it consisted 
essentially either in the union of the Logos with human nature, — for this 
union witii human natnre continues in the state of exaltation ; or in the 
outward trials and privations of Christ's human life, — for this view oasts 
reproach upon poverty, and ignores the power of the soul to rise superior 
to its outward droumstances. 

We may devote more attention to the 

A. Theory of Thomasius, Delitzsch, and Crosby, that the humiliation 
consisted in the surrender of the relative divine attributes. 

This theory holds that the Logos, although retaining his divine self- 
consdousnees and his immanent attributes of holiness, love, and truth, 
surrendered his relative attributes of omnisoienoe, omnipotence^ and omni* 
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presenoe* in order to iaike to himflelf Teritable human nature. Aooording 
to this Tiew, there are, indeed, two natores in Christy but neither of these 
natures is infinite. Thomasitis and Delitzsoh are the chief advocates of 
this theory in Oermany. Dr. Howard Crosby has maintained a similar 
view in America. 

We olq'eot to this view that : 

(a) It contradicts the Scriptores already referred to, in which Ohrist 
asserts his divine knowledge and power. Divinity, it is said, can give np 
its world-fonctionsy for it existed without these before creation. But to 
give up divine attributes is to give up the substance of €k>dhead. Nor is 
it a sufficient reply to say that only the relative attributes are given up, 
while the immanent attributes, which chiefly characterize the Godhead, are 
retained ; for the immanent necessarily involve the relative, as the greater 
involve the less. 

(6) Since the Logos, in uniting himself to a human soul, reduces him- 
self to the condition and limitations of a human soul, the theory is virtually 
a theory of the ooSzistence of two human souls in Christ But the union 
of two finite souls is more difficult to explain than the union of a finite and 
an infinite, — since there can be in the former case no intelligent guidance 
and control of the human element by the divine. 

( c) This theory fails to secure its end, that of making comprehensible 
the human development of Jesus, — for even though divested of the relative 
attributes of Godhood, the Logos still retains his divine self -consciousness, 
together with his immanent attributes of holiness, love, and truth. This 
is as difficult to reconcile with a purely natural human development as the 
possession of the relative divine attributes would be. The theory logically 
leads to a further denial of the poasession of any divine attributes, or of 
any divine consciousnesB at all, on the part of Christ, and merges itself in 
the view of Gees and Beecher, that the Gk>dhead of the Logos is actually 
transformed into a human souL 

B. Theory that the humiliation consisted in the surrender of the inde- 
pendent exercise of the divine attributes. 

This theory, which we regard as the most satisfactory of all, may be more 
fully set forth as foUows. The humiliation, as the Scriptures seem to 
show, consisted : 

(a) In that act of the preexistent Logos by which he gave up his divine 
glory with the Father, in order to take a servant-form. In this act, he 
resigned not the possession, nor yet entirely the use, but rather the inde- 
pendent exercise, of the divine attributes. 

( 6 ) In the submission of the Logos to the control of the Holy Spirit and 
the limitations of his Messianic mission, in his commtmication of the 
divine fulness of the human nature which he had taken into union with 
himself. 

( o ) In the continuous surrender, on the part of the €k)d-man, so far as 
his human nature was concerned, of the exercise of those divine powers 
with which it was endowed by virtue of its union with the divine, and in 
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the yolnntary aooeptance, which followed upon this, of temptatioiiy snffeiv 
ing, and death. 

Each of these elements of the doctrine has its own Scriptnzal support 
We must therefore regard the humiliation of Christ, not as consisting in a 
single act» but as involYing a continuous self-renunciation, which began 
with the Eenosis of the Logos in becoming man, and which culminated in 
the self-sabjeddon of the God-man to the death of the cross. 

2. The stages of Chrisfs humiliation. 

We may distinguish : (a) That act of the preYncamate Logos by which, 
in becoming man, he gave up the independent exercise of the divine attri- 
butes. (6) His submission to the common laws which regulate the origin 
of souls from a preeidsidng sinful stock, in taking his human nature from 
the Virgin, — a human nature which only the miraculous conception ren- 
dered pure. ( c ) His subjection to the limitations involyed in a hxmian 
growth and development, — reaching the consciousness of hissonship at his 
twelfth year, and working no miracles till after the baptism, {d) The 
subordination of himself, in state, knowledge, teaching, and acts, to the 
control of the Holy Spirit, — so living, not independently, but as a servant. 
( e ) His subjection, as connected wiih a sinful race, to temptation and suf- 
fering, and finally to the death which constitated the penally of the law. 

n. The Btatb of Exaio^ation. 

L Tlie nocture of this exaUcUion. 

It consisted essentially in : ( a ) A resumption, on the part of the Logos, 
of his independent exercise of divine attributes. ( 6 ) The withdrawal, on 
the part of the Logos, of all limitations in his communication of the divine 
fulness to the human nature of Ghiist ( c) The corresponding exercise, 
on the part of the human nature, of those powers which belonged to it by 
virtue of its union with the divine. 

2. The stages of Chrises exaltatiork 

( a ) The quickening and resurrection. 

Both Lutherans and Bomanists distinguish between these two, making 
the former precede, and the latter follow, Ohrist's ''preaching to the spir- 
its in prison." These views rest upon a misinterpretation of 1 Pet 8 : 18- 
20. Lutherans teach that Christ descended into hell, to proclaim his 
triumph to evil spirits. But this is to give kx^pv^ev the unusual sense of 
proclaiming his triumph, instead of his gospeL Bomanists teach that 
Christ entered the underworld to preach to Old Testament saints, that they 
might be saved. But the passage speaks only of the disobedient ; it can- 
not be pressed into the support of a sacramental theory of the salvation of 
Old Testament believers. The passage does not assert the descent of Christ 
into the world of spirits, but only a work of the pr^tncamate Logos in 
offering salvation, through Noah, to the world then about to perish. 

( 6 ) The ascension and sitting at the right hand of God. 
As the resurrection proclaimed Christ to men as the perfected and glori- 
fied man, the conqueror of sin and lord of death, the ascension proclaimed 
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him to the tmiverse aa the reiustated Gbd, the possessor of umyersal 
dominion, the omnipresent objeot of worship and heftrer of prayer. i>ea> 
tra Dei vMque eat 



SSOnON IT.— THB OFFICES OF CHBIST. 

The Seriptores represent Ohrist's offioes as three in number,— prophetic, 
priestly, and kingly. Although these terms are derived from concrete 
hnman relations, they express perfectly distinct ideas. The prophet, the 
priest, and the king, of the Old Testament, were detached bat designed 
prefignrations of him who shonld combine all these Yarions actiyitiee in 
himself, and shonld famish the ideal reality, of which they were the 
imperfect symbols. 

L The Pbophbtio Offigb of Ohbibt. 

L The nature of Chrisfs prophetic work. 

(a) Here we most avoid the narrow interpretation which wonld make 
the prophet a mere foreteller of fatare events. He was rather an inspired 
interpreter or revealer of the divine will, a mediam of commanication 
between God and men ( irpof^nfc =» not foreteller, bat f orteller, or f orth- 
teller. QT. Gen. 20 : 7,— of Abraham ; Ps. 106 : 15,— of the patriarchs ; 
Mat 11 : 9,— of John the Baptist ; 1 Oor. 12 : 28, Eph. 2 : 20, and 3 : 6,^ 
of N. T. ezpoonders of Scriptare). 

( 6 ) The prophet commonly united three methods of falfilling his office^ 
— those of teaching, predicting, and miracle-working. In all these respects, 
Jesos Christ did the work of a prophet ( Deat. 18 : 15 ; cf. Acts 8 : 22 ; 
Mat 13 :57; Lake 13 :d3; John 6 :14). He taught (Mat 5-7), he 
uttered predictions (Mat 24 and 25 ), he wrought miracles ( Mat 8 and 9 ), 
while in his person, his life, his work, and his death, he revealed the Father 
(John8:26; 14:9; 17:8). 

2. The stages of Christ a prophetic work. 

These are four, namely: 

( a ) The preparatory work of the Logos, in enlightening mankind bef oie 
the time of Christ's advent in the flesh. — All preliminary religious knowl- 
edge, whether within or without the bounds of the chosen people, is from 
Christ, the revealer of God. 

(6) The earthly ministry of Christ incarnate. — In his earthly ministry, 
Christ showed himself the prophet par excellence. While he submitted, 
like the Old Testament prophets, to the direction of the Holy Spirit, unlike 
them, he found the sources of all knowledge and power within himself. 
The word of God did not come to him, — he was himself IStkA Word. 

( c ) The guidance and teaching of his church on earth, since his ascen- 
sion. — Christ's prophetic activity is continued through the preaching of 
his apostles and ministers, and by the enlightening influences of his Holy 
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Spirit (John 16 :12-U ; Acts 1 ; 1 ). The apoflHee unfolded the germs of 
doctrine put into their h&nds by Christ The ohuroh is, in a deriTatiye 
sense, a prophetio institntiony established to teaoh the 'world by its preach- 
ing and its ordinances. Bat Christians are prophets, only as being pro- 
daimeis of Christ's teaching (Nmn. 11 : 29 ; Joel 2 :28). 

{d) Christ's final revelation of the Father to his saints in glory (John 
16:25;17:24^26;c/. Is. 64:4;lCor. 13 : 12 ).~Thns Christ's piophetio 
work will be an endless one, as the Father whom he rereals is infinite. 

n. Thb PjBiBfimiT Cffiob of Chbist. 

The priest was a person divinely appointed to transact with €k>d on 
man's behalf. He folfilled his office, first by offering sacrifice, and secondly 
by making intercession. In both these respects Christ is priest 

1. Chrisfa Sdcriftoial Work, or the Doctrine of the Atonement. 

The Scriptores teach that Christ obeyed and snffered in onr stead, to 
satisfy an immanent demand of the divine holiness, and thus remove an 
obstacle in the divine mind to the pardon and restoration of the gnilty. 
This statement may be expanded and explained in a preliminary way as 
follows : — 

(a) The fondamental attribnte of God. is holiness, and holiness is not 
self-oommnnicating love, but self -affirming righteonsness. Holiness limits 
and conditions love, for love can will happiness only as happiness results 
from or consists with righteonsness, that is, with conformity to God. 

( 6 ) The universe is a reflection of Gk>d, and Christ the Logos is its life. 
Cod has constituted the universe, and humanity as a part of it, so as to 
express his holiness, positively by connecting happiness with righteous- 
ness, negatively by attaching imhappiness or suffering to sin. 

(o) Christ the Logos, as the Bevealer of God in the universe and in 
humanity, must condemn sin by visiting upon it the suffering which is its 
penalty ; while at the same time, as the Life of humanity, he must endure 
the reaction of God's holiness against sin which constitutes that penalty. 

(e^) Cur personality is not self-contained. We live, move, and have our 
being naturally in Christ the Logos. Our reason* affection, conscience, 
and will are complete only in him. He is generic humanity, of which we 
are the offshoots. When his righteousness condemns sin, and his love vol- 
untarily endures the suffering which is sin's penalty, humanity ratifies the 
judgment of God, makes full propitiation for sin, and satisfies the demands 
of holiness. 

( 6 ) While Christ's love explains his willingness to endure suffering for 
us, only his holiness furnishes the reason for that constitution of the uni- 
verse and of human nature which makes this suffering necessary. As 
respects us, his sufferings are substitutionary, since his divinity and his 
sinlessness enable him to do for us what we could never do for ourselves. 
Yet this substitution is also a shariug — not the work of one external to us, 
but of one who is the life of humanity, the soul of onr soul and the life of 
our life, and so responsible with us for the sins of the race. 
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(/) The historioal work of the inoaniAte Ohrisfc is not itself the atone- 
ment, — it IB rather the revelation of the atonement. The suffering of the 
incarnate Christ is the manifestation in spaoe and time of the eternal sof - 
fering of Gk>d on aooonnt of human sm. Yet "without the historioal 
work which was finished on Galvary, the age-long suffering of God oonld 
never have been made comprehensible to men. 

(g) The historioal sacrifice of our Lord is not only the final revelation 
of the heart of God, but also the manifestation of the law of universal life 
— the law that sin brings suffering to all connected with it, and that we 
can overcome sin in ourselves and in the world only by entering into the 
fellowship of Christ's sufferings and Christ's victory, or, in other words, 
only by union with him through faith. 

A. Scripture Methods of Representing the Atonement 
We may classify the Scripture representations according as they conform 
to moral, commercial, legal or sacrificial analogies. 

( a ) MoBAii. — The atonement is described as 

A provMon originating in OoSe love^ and manifesting this love to the 
universe ; but also as an example of disinterested love^ to secure our 
deliverance from selfishness. — In these latter passages, Christ's death is 
referred to as a source of moral stimulus to men. 

(6) CoMMBBCiAii. — The atonement is described as 

A ransom^ paid to free us from the bondage of sin ( note in these pas- 
sages the use of ^vri, the preposition of price, bargain, exchange). — In 
these passages, Christ's death is represented as the price of our deliveranoe 
from sin and death. 

( ) Lbgaii. — The atonement is described as 

An act of obedience to the law which sinners had violated ; ApencUtf^, 
borne in order to rescue the guilty ; and an exhibition of Gk>d'8 righteous- 
ness, necessary to the vindication of his procedure in the pardon and resto- 
ration of sinners. — In these passages the death of Christ is represented 
as demanded by God's law and government. 

{d) Saobefioiaii. — The atonement is described as 

A. work ot priestly mediation^ which reconciles God to men, — notice 
here that the term ' reconciliation ' has its usual sense of removing enmity, 
not from the offending, but from the offended party ; — 9, sin-offering^ pre- 
sented on behalf of transgressors; — a propitiation^ which satisfies the 
demands of violated holiness ; — apd a substitution^ of Christ's obedience 
and sufferings for ours. — These passages, taken together, show that 
Christ's death is demanded by Gk)d's attribute of justice, or holiness, if sin- 
ners are to be saved. 

An examination of the passages referred to shows that, while the forms 
in which the atoning work ef Christ is described are in part derived from 
moral, commercial, and legal relations, the prevailing language is that of 
sacrifice. A correct view of the atonement must therefore be grounded 
upon a proper interpretation of the institution of sacrifice, especially as 
found in the Mosaic system. 
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B. The Institation of Saoiifloe, more eepedally as found in the Mosaio 
BjfltenL 

(a) We may dismiBB as untenable, on the one hand, the theory that 
sacrifice is essentially the presentation of a gift ( Hofmann, Baring-Qoold ) 
or a feast ( Spencer ) to the Deity ; and on the other hand the theory that 
sacrifice is a symbol of renewed fellowship ( Keil), or of the gratefol offer- 
ing to God of the whole life and being of the worshiper ( Bahr ). Neither 
of these theories can explain the fact that the sacrifice is a bloody offering, 
inyolving the suffering and death of the yictim, and brought, not by the 
simply grateful, bnt by the conscience-stricken sonL 

( 6 ) The trae import of the sacrifice, as is abundantly evident from both 
heathen and Jewish sources, embraced three elements, — firsts that of satis- 
faction to offended Deity, or propitiation offered to violated holiness ; sec- 
ondly, that of substitution of suffering and death on the part of the innocent, 
for the deserved punishment of the guilty ; and, thirdly, community of life 
between the offerer and the victim. Combining these three ideas, we have 
as the total import of the sacrifice: Satisfaction by substitution, and 
substitution by incorporation. The bloody sacrifice among the heathen 
expressed the consciousness that sin involves guilt ; that guilt exposes man 
to the righteous wrath of Qod ; that without expiation of that guilt there 
is no forgiveness ; and that through the suffering of another who shares his 
life the sinner may expiate his sin. 

( o ) In considering the exact puri)ort and ef&cacy of the Mosaic sacri- 
fices, we must distingniah between their theocratical, and their spiritual, 
ofices. They were, on the one hand, the appointed means whereby the 
offender could be restored to the outward place and privileges, as member 
of the theocracy, which he had forfeited by neglect or transgression ; and 
they accomplished this purpose irrespectively of the temper and spirit 
with which they were offered. On the other hand, they were symbolic of 
the vicarious sufferings and death of Christ, and obtained forgiveness and 
acceptance with €k>d only as they were offered in true penitence, and 
with faith in Gk)d's method of salvation. 

id) Thus the Old Testament sacrifices, when rightiy offered, involved a 
consciousness of sin on the part of the worshiper, the bringing of a victim 
to atone for the sin, the laying of the hand of the offerer upon the victim's 
head, the confession of sin by the offerer, the slaying of the beast, the 
sprinkling or pouring-out of the blood upon the altar, and the consequent 
forgiveness of the sin and acceptance of the wor8hix)er. The sin-offering 
and the scape-goat of the great day of atonement symbolized yet more dis- 
tinctly the two elementary ideas of sacrifice, namely, satisfaction and sub- 
stitution, together with the consequent removal of guilt from those on 
whose behalf the sacrifice was offered. 

( e) It is not essential to this view to maintain that a formal divine insti- 
tation of the rite of sacrifice, at man's expulsion from Eden, can be proved 
from Scripture. Like the family and the state, sacrifice may, without such 
formal inculcation, possess divine sanction, and be ordained of God. The 
well-nigh universal prevalence of sacrifice, however, together with the fsot 
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that its natnrey as a bloody ofFering, aeems to predade man's own inyention 
of it, combines with certain Soriptore intimations to favor the view that it 
was a primitive divine appointment. From the time of Moees, there can 
be no question as to its divine authority. 

(/) The New Testament assumes and presupposes the Old Testament 
doctrine of sacrifice. The sacrificial language in which its descriptions of 
Ohrist's work are clothed cannot be explained as an accommodation to 
Jewish methods of thought, since this terminology was in large part in 
common use among the heathen, and Paul used it more than any other of 
the aposties in dealing with the Gentiles. To deny to it its Old Testament 
meaning, when used by New Testament writers to describe the work of 
Christ, is to deny any proper inspiration both in the Mosaic appointment 
of sacrifices and in the apostolic interpretations of them. We must there- 
fore maintain, as the result of a simple induction of Scripture facts, that 
the death of Christ is a vicarious offering, provided by Gbd's love for the 
purpose of satisfying an internal demand of the divine holiness, and of 
removing an obstacle in the divine mind to the renewal and pardon of 



C. Theories of the Atonement 

1st The Sodnian, or Example Theory of the Atonement 

This theory holds that subjective sinfulness is the sole barrier between 
man and God. Not God, but only man, needs to be reconciled. The only 
method of reconciliation is to better man's moral condition. This can bs 
effected by man's own will, through repentance and reformation. The 
death of Christ is but the death of a noble martyr. He redeems us, only 
as his human example of faithfulness to truth and duly has a powerful 
influence upon our moral improvement This fact the aposties, either 
consciously or unconsciously, clothed in the language of the Greek and 
Jewish BBcriAoea, This theory was fully elaborated by Ltelius Sodnus and 
Faustus Sodnus of Poland, in the 16th century. Its modem advocates 
are found in the Unitarian body. 

To this theory we make the following objections : 

(a) It is based upon false philosophioal prindples, — as, for example, that 
will is merdy the faculty of volitions ; that the foundation of virtue is in 
utility ; that law is an expression of arbitrary will ; that penalty is a means 
of reforming the offender ; that righteousness, in dther God or man, is 
only a manifestation of benevolence. 

(6) It is a natural outgrowth from the Pelagian view of sin, and logi- 
oally necesdtates a curtailment or surrender of every other characteristio 
doctrine of Christianity — inspiration, sin, the ddfy of Christy justification, 
regeneration, and eternal retribution* 

( c ) It contradicts the Scripture teachings, that sin involves objective 
guilt as well as subjective defilement ; that the holiness of God must punish 
sin ; that the atonement was a bearing of the punishment of sin for men ; 
and that this vicarious bearing of punishment was necessary, on the part of 
God, to make possible the showing of favor to the guilty. 
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(d) It furnishes no proper explanation of the sufferings and death of 
Christ. The nnmartyrlike angnish cannot be aoootinted for, and the for- 
saking bj the Father cannot be justified, upon the hypothesis that Ohzist 
died as a mere -witness to truth. If Christ's snfferings were not propitia- 
tory, they neither furnish us with a perfect example, nor oonstitate a maiu- 
festation of tbe love of God. 

( e ) The influence of Christ's example is neither declared in Soriptare, 
nor found in Christian experience, to be the chief result secured by his 
death. Mere example is but a new preaching of the law, which repels and 
condemns. The cross has power to lead men to holiness, only as it first 
shows a satisfaction made for their sins. Accordingly, most of the passages 
whidi represent Christ as an example also contain references to his propi- 
tiatory work. 

(/) This theory contradicts the whole tenor of the New Tesfcamenti in 
making the life, and not the death, of Christ the most significant and 
important feature of his work. The constant allusions to the death of 
Christ as the source of our salvation, as weU as the symbolism of the ordi- 
nances, cannot be explained upon a theory which regards Christ as a mere 
example, and considers his sufferings as inoidentSy rather than essentials, 
of his work. 

2nd. The Bushnellian, or Moral Influence Theory of the Atonement. 

This holds, like the Sodnian, that there is no principle of the divine 
nature which is propitiated by Christ's death; but that this death is a mani- 
festation of the love of God, suffering in and with the sins of his creatures. 
Christ's atonement, therefore, is the merely natural consequence of his 
taking human nature upon him ; and is a suffering, not of penalty in man's 
stead, but of the combined woes and griefs which the living of a human 
life involves. This atonement has effect^ not to satisfy divine justice, but 
so to reveal divine love as to soften human hearts and to lead them to 
repentance ; in other words, Christ's sufferings were necessary, not in order 
to remove an obstacle to the pardon of sinners which exists in the mind of 
God, but in order to convince sinners that there exists no such obsta- 
cle. This theory, for substance, has been advocated by Bnahnell, in 
America ; by Bobertson, Maurice, Campbell, and Young, in Great Britain ; 
by Schleiermacher and Bitschl, in Germany. 

To this theory we object as follows : 

(a) While it embraces a valuable element of truth, namely, the moral 
influence upon men of the sufferings of the God-man, it is false by defect^ 
in that it substitutes a subordinate effect of the atonement for its chief aim, 
and yet unfairly appropriates the name ' vicarious,' which belongs only to 
the latter. Suffering tuith the sinner is by nomeanssafferinginAis^eecMl. 

(b) It rests upon false philosophical principles, — as, that righteonsness 
is identical with benevolence, instead of conditioning it ; that God is sub- 
ject to an eternal law of love, instead of being himself the source of all law; 
that the aim of penalty is the reformation of the offender. 

( c) The theory furnishes no proper reason for Christ's suffering. While 
it shows that the Savior necessarily suffers from his contact with homaa 
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■n and Borrow, it gives no explanation of that oonfltitation of the nnivene 
which makes Buffering the consequence of sin, not only to the sinner, but 
also to the innocent being who comes into connection with sin. The holi- 
nesB of God, which is manifested in this oonstitution of things and which 
requires this atonement, is entirely ignored. 

( d ) It contradicts the plain teachings of Scripture, that the atonement 
is necessary, not simply to reyeal Qod's love, but to satisfy his justice ; 
that Christ's sufferings are propitiatory and penal ; and that the human 
conscience needs to be propitiated by Ohrist's sacrifice, before it can feel 
the moral influence of his sufferings. 

( e ) It can be maintained, only by wresting from their obyious meaning 
those passages of Scripture which speak of Christ as suffering for our sins ; 
which represent his blood as accomplishing something for us in heaven, 
when presented there by our intercessor ; which declare forgiveness to be a 
remitting of past offences upon the ground of Christ's death ; and which 
describe Justification as a pronouncing, not a making, just. 

(/) This theory confounds God's method of saving men with men's 
experience of beiug saved. It makes the atonement itself consist of its 
effects in the believer's union with Christ and the purifying influence of 
that union upon the character and life. 

iff) This theory would oonfijie the influence of the atonement to those 
who have heard of it, — thus excluding patriarchs and heathen. But the 
Scriptures represent Christ as being the Savior of all men, in the sense of 
Becuring them grace, which, but for his atoning work, could never have 
been bestowed oonsistentiy with the divine holiness. 

8d. The Grotian, or Governmental Theory of the Atonement. 

Tins theory holds that the atonement is a satisfaction, not to any inter- 
nal principle of the divine nature, but to the necessities of government 
God's government of the universe cannot be maintained, nor can the 
divine law preserve its authority over its subjects, unless the pardon of 
offenders is accompanied by some exhibition of the high estimate which 
God sets upon his law, and the heinous guilt of violating it. Such an 
exhibition of divine regard for the law is furnished in tiie sufferings and 
death of Christ Christ does not suffer the precise penalty of the law, but 
Gk)d graciously accepts his suffering as a substitute for the penalty. This 
bearing of substituted suffering on the part of Christ gives the divine law 
such hold upon the consciences and hearts of men, tiiat God can pardon 
the guilty upon their repentance, without detriment to the interests of his 
government The author of this theory was Hugo Grotius, the Dutch jur- 
ist and theologian ( 1583-1645 ). The theory is characteristic of the New 
England theology, and is generally held by those who accept the New 
School view of sin. 

To this theory we urge the following objections : 

( a ) While it contains a valuable element of truth, namely, that the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ secure the interests of God's government, it is 
false by defect^ in substituting for the chief aim of tiie atonement one 
which is only subordinate and iuddentaL 
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( & ) It rests npon false philosophkal principles, — as, that ntility is the 
ground of moral obligation ; that law is an expression of the will, rather 
than of the nature, of God ; that the aim of penalty is to deter from the com- 
mission of offences ; and that righteoosness is resolvable into benevolence* 

( c ) It ignores and virtnallj denies that immanent holiness of God of 
which the law with its threatened penalties, and the hnman conscience 
with its demand for pnnishment, are only finite reflections. There is some- 
thing back of government ; if the atonement satisfies government, it must 
be by satisfying that justice of God of which government is an expression. 

{e) The intensity of Ohrist^ sufferings in the garden and on the cross 
is inexplicable upon the theory that the atonement was a histrionic exhibi- 
tion of Gk)d's regard for his government^ and can be explained only upon 
the view that Ohrist actually endured the wrath of God against human sin. 

( (j ) It makes that to be an exhibition of justice which is not an exercise 
of justice ; the atonement being, according to this theory, not an execution 
of law, but an exhibition of regard for law, which will make it safe to par- 
don the violators of law. Such a merely scenic representation can inspire 
respect for law, only so long as the essential unreality of it is unsuspected* 

(/) The actual power of the atonement over the human consdenoe and 
heart is due, not to its exhibiting God*B regard for law, but to its exhibit- 
ing an actual execution of law, and an actual satisfaction of violated 
holiness made by Christ in the sinner's stead. 

{g) The theory contradicts all those passages of Scripture which repre- 
sent the atonement as necessary ; as propitiating Gk>d himself ; as being a 
revelation of God's righteousness ; as being an execution of the penalty of 
the law ; as making salvation a matter of debt to the believer, on the ground 
of what Ohrist has done ; as actually purging our sins, instead of making 
that purging possible ; as not simply assuring the sinner that God may 
now pardon him on account of what Ohrist has done, but that Ohrist has 
actually wrought out a complete salvation, and will bestow it upon all who 
come to him. 

4th. The Lrvingian Theory, or Theory of GraduaUy Extirpated De- 
pravity. 

This holds that, in his incarnation, Ohrist took hnman nature as it was 
in Adam, not before the Fall, but after the Fall, — human nature, iiierefore, 
with its inborn corruption and predisposition to moral evil ; that, notwith- 
standing the possession of this tainted and depraved nature, Ohrist, through 
the power of the Holy Spirit^ or of his divine nature, not only kept his 
human nature from manifesting itself in any actual or personal sin, but 
gradually purified it, through struggle and suffering, until in his death he 
completely extirpated its original depravity, and reunited it to God. This 
subjective purification of human nature in the person of Jesus Ohrist con- 
stitutes his atonement, and men are saved, not by any objective propitiation, 
but only by becoming through faith partakers of Ohrist's new humanity. 
This theory was elaborated by Edward Irving, of London ( 1792-1884), and 
it has been held, in substance, by Menken and Dippel in Germany. 
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To this theory we offer the following objections : 

(a) While it embraces an important element of truth, namely, the fact 
of a new humanity in Christ of which all believers become partakers, it is 
chargeable with serious error in denying the objective atonement which 
makes the subjective application possible. 

( 6 ) It rests upon false fundamental principles, — as, that law is identical 
with the natural order of the universe, and as such, is an exhaustive expres- 
sion of the will and nature of Gk>d ; that sin is merely a power of moral evil 
within the soul, instead of also involving an objective guilt and desert of 
punishment ; that penalty is the mere reaction of law against the trans- 
gressor, instead of being also the revelation of a personal wrath against 
sin ; that the evil taint of hiuoan nature can be extirpated by suffering its 
natural consequences, — penalty in this way reforming the transgressor. 

( c ) It contradicts the express and implicit representations of Scripture, 
with regard to Christ's freedom from all taint of hereditary depravity ; mis- 
represents his life as a growing consciousness of the underlying corruption 
of his human nature, which culminated at Gethsemane and Calvary ; and 
denies the truth of his own statements, when it declares that he must have 
died on account of his own depravity, even though none were to be saved 
thereby. 

{d) It makes the active obedience of Christ, and the subjective purifi- 
cation of his human nature, to be the chief features of his work, while the 
Scriptures make his death and passive bearing of penalty the centre of 
all, and ever regard him as one who is personally pure and who vicariously 
bears the punishment of the guilty. 

{e) It necessitates the surrender of the doctrine of justification as a 
merely declaratory act of God ; and requires such a view of the divine holi- 
ness, expressed only through the order of nature, as can be maintained 
only upon principles of pantheism. 

6th. The Anselmio, or Commercial Theory of the Atonement 

This theory holds that sin is a violation of the divine honor or majesty, 
and, as committed against an infinite being, deserves an infinite punish- 
ment ; that the majesty of God requires him to execute punishment, while 
the love of God pleads for the sparing of the guilty ; that this conflict of 
divine attributes is eternally reconciled by the voluntary sacrifice of the 
God-man, who bears in virtue of the dignity of his person the intensively 
infinite punishment of sin, which must otherwise have been suffered exten- 
sively and eternally by sinners ; that this suffering of the God-man presents 
to the divine majesty an exact equivalent for the deserved sufferings of the 
elect ; and that, as the result of this satisfaction of the divine claims, the 
elect sinners are pardoned and regenerated. This view was first broached 
by Anselm of Canterbury ( 1033-1109) as a substitute for the earlier patris- 
tic view that Christ's death was a ransom paid to Satan, to deliver sinners 
from his power. It is held by many Scotch theologians, and, in this 
country, by the Princeton School* 
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To this iheozy we make the tollawmg objeefcioos : 

( a ) While it oontams a valuable element of truth, in its representation 
of the atonement as aatiaf jing a principle of the divine nature, it oonoeives 
of this principle in too formal and external a manner, — making the idea of 
the divine honor or majesty more prominent than that of the divine holi- 
ness, in which the divine honor and majesty are grounded. 

(6 ) In itseagemess to maintain the atoning efficacy of Christ's passive 
obedience, the active obedience, quite as clearly expressed in Scripture, is 
insufficiently emphasized and well nigh lost sight ol 

(o) It allows disproportionate weight to those passages of Scripture 
which represent the atonement under commercial analogies, as the pay- 
ment of a debt or ransom, to the exclusion of those which describe it 
as an ethical fact^ whose value is to be estimated not quantitatively, but 
qualitatively. 

(d) It represents the atonement as having reference only to the elect, 
and ignores the Scripture declarations that Christ died for all. 

(e) It is defective in holding to a merely external transfer of the merit 
of Christ^s work* while it does not clearly state the internal ground of that 
transfer, in the union of the believer with Christ 

6tL The Ethical Theory of the Atonement 

In propounding what we conceive to be the true theory of the atona- 
ment, it seems desirable to divide our treatment into two parts. No theory 
ean be satis&ctory which does not furnish a solution of the two problems : 
1. What did the atonement accomplish ? or, in other words, what was the 
object of Christ's death ? The answer to this question must be a descrip- 
tion of the atonement in its relation to holiness in God. 2. What were the 
means used? or, in other words, how could Christ justiy die ? The answer 
to this question must be a description of the atonement as arising from 
Christ's relation to humanity. We take up these two parts of the subject 
in order. 

Mrst,— the Atonement as related to Holiness in Qod. 

The Ethical theory holds that the necessity of the atonement is grounded 
in the holiness of God, of which conscience in man is a finite reflection. 
There is an ethical principle in the divine nature, which demands that sin 
shall be punished. Aside from its results, sin is essentially iU-deserving. 
As we who are made in God's image mark our growth in purity by the 
increasing quickness with which we detect impurity, and the increasing 
hatred which we feel toward it, so infinite purity is a consuming fire to aU 
iniquity. As there is an ethical demand in our natures that not only 
others' wickedness, but our own wickedness, be visited with punishment, 
and a keen conscience cannot rest till it has made satisfaction to justice 
for its misdeeds, so there is an ethical demand of God's nature that penally 
follow sin. 

Punishment is the constitutional reaction of God's being against moral 
evil — the self-assertion of infinite holiness against its antagonist and 
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would-be desferoyer. In God this demand is devoid of all paflmon, and is 
consistent with infinite benevolence. It is a demand that cannot be 
eyadedf since the holiness from which it springs is unchanging. The 
atonement is therefore a satisfaction of the ethical demand of the divine 
natore, bj the sobstitation of Christ's penal sojOEiorings for the punishment 
of the guilty. 

This sabstitation is unknown to mere law, and above and beyond the 
powers of law. It is an operation of grace. Grace, however, does not 
violate or suspend law, but takes it np into itself and fulfils it The right- 
eonsness of law is maintained, in that the sonroe of all law, the judge and 
punisher, himself voluntarily submits to bear the penalty, and bears it in 
the human nature that has sinned. 

Thus the atonement answers the ethical demand of the divine nature 
that sm be punished if the offender is to go free. The interests of the 
divine government are secured as a first subordinate result of this satis&c- 
tion to God Mmflfllf, of whose nature the government is an expression ; 
while, as a second subordinate result, provision is made for the needs of 
human nature, — on the one hand the need of an objective satisfaction to 
its ethical demand of punishment for sin, and on the other the need of a 
manifestation of divine love and meroy that will affect the heart and move 
it to repentance. 

Seocndly^ — the Atonement as related to Humanity in Ghrisi 

The Ethical Theory of the atonement holds that Christ stands in such 
relation to humanity, that what God's holiness demands Christ is under 
obligation to pay, longs to pay, inevitably does pay, and pays so folly, in 
virtue of his two-fold nature, that every claim of justice is satisfied, and 
the sinner who accepts what Christ has done in his behalf is saved. 

We have seen how Gk)d can justiy demand satisfaction ; we now show 
how Christ can justiy make it ; or, in other words, how the innocent can 
justiy suffer for the guilty. The solution of the problem lies in Christ's 
union with humanity. The first result of that xmion is obligation to suffer 
for men ; since, being one with the race, Christ had a share in the respon- 
sibflity of the race to the law and the justice of God. In him humanity 
was created ; at every stage of its existence humanity was upheld by his 
power ; as the immanent God he was the life of the race and of every 
member of it Christ's sharing of man's life justiy and inevitably sub- 
jected him to man's exposures and liabilities, and eefpecially to God's 
condemnation on account of sin. 

Christ's share in the responsibility of the race to the law and justice of 
Gk)d was not destroyed by his incarnation, nor by his purification in the 
womb of the virgin. In virtue of the organic xmity of the race, each mem- 
ber of the race since Adam has been bom into the same state into which 
Adam felL The consequences of Adam's sin, both to himself and to his 
posterity, are : ( 1) depravity, or the corruption of human nature ; (2) 
guilt, or obligation to make satisfaction for sin to the divine holiness ; 
(3 ) penalty, or actual endurance of loss or suffering visited by that holi- 
ness upon the guilty* 
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If Ohiist had been bom into the world by ordinary generation, he too 
wonld have had depravity, guilty penalty. But he was not so bom* In the 
womb of the Virgin, the human nature which he took was purged from its 
depravity. But this purging away of depravity did not take away guilt, or 
penalty. There was still left the just exposure to the penalty of violated 
law. Although Ghrist's nature was purified, his obligation to suffer yet 
remained. He might have declined to join himself to humanity, and then 
he need not have suffered. He might have sundered his connection with 
the race, and then he need not have suffered. But once bom of the Virgin, 
once possessed of the human nature that was under the curse, he was bound 
to suffer. The whole mass and weight of Gk>d's displeasure against the race 
fell on him, when once he became a member of the race. 

Notice, however, that this guilt which Ohrist took upon himself by his 
union with humanity was : ( 1 ) not the guilt of personal sin — such guilt 
as belongs to every adult member of the race; (2) not even the guilt of 
inherited depravity —such guilt as belongs to inffmts, and to those who 
have not come to moral consciousness ; but ( 8 ) solely the guilt of Adam's 
sin, which belongs, prior to personal transgression, and apart from inherited 
depravity, to every member of the race who has derived his life from Adam* 
This original sin and inherited guilty but without the depravity that ordina- 
rily accompanies them, Christ takes, and so takes away. He can justiy 
bear penalty, because he inherits guilt. And since this guilt is not his per- 
sonal guilt, but the guilt of that one sin in which *'all sinned " — the guilt 
of the common transgression of the race in Adam, the guilt of the root-sin 
from which all other sins have sprung — he who is personally pure can 
vicariously bear the penalty due to the sin of alL 

If it be asked whether this is not simply a suffering for his own sin, or 
rather for his own share of the sin of the race, we reply that his own share 
in the sin of the race is not the sole reason why he suffers ; it furnishes 
only the subjective reason and ground for the proper laying upon him of 
the sin of aU. Christ's union with the race in his incarnation is only the 
outward and visible expression of a prior union with the race which began 
when he created the race. As ''in him were all things created," and as 
"in him all things consist," or hold together (CoL 1 : 16, 17), it follows 
that he who is the life of humanity must» though personally pure, be 
involved in responsibility for all human sin, and "it was necessary that the 
Christ should suffer " ( Acts 17 : 8 ). This suffering was an enduring of the 
reaction of the divine holiness against sin and so was a bearing of penalty 
( Is. 58 : 6 ; GaL 8 : 18 ), but it was also the voluntary execution of a plan 
that antedated creation ( PhiL 2 : 6, 7 ), and Christ's sacrifice in time showed 
what had been in the heart of God from eternity ( Heb. 9 : 14 ; Bev. 18 : 8 )• 

The Atonement, then, on the part of God, has its ground (1) in the 
holiness of God, which must visit sin with condemnation, even though this 
condemnation brings death to his Son ; and ( 2 ) in the love of God, which 
itself provides the sacrifice, by suffering in and with his Son for the sins of 
men, but through that suffering opening a way and means of salvation. 

The Atonement^ on the part of man, is accomplished through ( 1 ) the 
solidarity of the race; of which (2) Christ is the life, and so its repre- 
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aentatiye and surety; (8) justly yet yoluntarily bearing its guilt and 
shame and oondemnation as his own. 

Christ therefore, as incarnate, rather revealed the atonement than made 
it. The historical work of atonement was finished upon the Gross, but 
that historical work only revealed to men the atonement made both before 
and since by the extra-mundane Logo& The eternal Love of God suffer- 
ing the necessary reaction of his own Holiness against the sin of his 
creatures and with a view to their salvation — this is the essence of the 
Atonement 

In favor of the Snbsfcitationary or Ethical view of the atonement we may 
urge the following considerations : 

(a) It rests upon correct philosophical principles with regard to the 
natoze of will, law, sin, penalty, righteousness. 

( 6 ) It combines in itself all the valuable elements in the theories before 
mentioned, while it avoids their inconsistencies, by showing the deeper 
principle upon which each of these elements is based. 

(c) It most fully meets the requirements of Scripture, by holding that 
the necessity of the atonement is absolute, since it rests upon the demands 
of immanent holiness, the fundamental attribute of God. 

(d) It shows most satisfactorily how the demands of holiness are met ; 
namdy, by the propitiatory offering of one who is personally pure, but 
who by union with the human race has inherited its guilt and penalty. 

( e ) It furnishes the only proper explanation of the sacrificial language 
of the New Testament, and of the sacrificial rites of the Old, considered as 
prophetic of Christ's atoning work. 

(/) It alone gives proper place to the death of Christ as the central 
feature of his work, — set forth in the ordinances, and of chief power in 
Christian experience. 

(^ ) It gives us the only means of understanding the sufferings of Christ 
in the garden and on the cross, or of reconciling them with the divine 
justice. 

{h) As no other theory does, this view satisfies the ethical demand of 
human nature ; pacifies the convicted conscience ; assures the sinner that 
he may find instant salvation in Christ ; and so makes possible a new life 
of holiness, while at the same time it furnishes the highest incentives to 
such a life. 

D. Objections to the Ethical Theory of the Atonement 
( a ) That a €k>d who does not pardon sin without atonement must lack 
either omnipotence or love. — We answer, on the one hand, that God's 
omnipotence is the revelation of his nature, and not a matter of arbitrary 
will ; and, on the other hand, that €k>d's love is ever exercised consistentiy 
with his fundamental attribute of holiness, so that while holiness demands 
the sacrifice, love provides it Mercy as shown, not by trampling npon 
the daims of justice, but by vioariou^y satisfying them. 
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(6) That satiafBCtion and foigiveneaB we mutoallj exducdve. — We 
answer ihat, sinoe it is not a third party, but the Judge himself, who makee 
aatisf action to his own violated holiness, forgiveness is still optional, and 
may be offered upon terms agreeable to himself. Ohrist*s sacrifioe is not 
a peonniary, but a penal, satisfaction. The objection is valid against the 
merely oommeroial view of the atonement, not against the ethical view of it 

( c ) That there can be no real propitiation, since the judge and the saori- 
fice are one. — We answer that this objection ignores the existence of per- 
sonal relations within the divine nature, and the fact that the God-man is 
distinguishable from God. The satisfaction is grounded in the distinction 
of persons in the Godhead ; while the love in which it originates belongs 
to the unity of the divine essence. 

( d ) That the suffering of the innocent for the guilty is not an ezeontion 
of justice, but an act of manifest injustice. — We answer, that this is true 
only upon the supposition that the Son bears the penalty of our sins, not 
voluntarily, but compulsorily ; or upon the supposition that one who is 
personally innocent can in no way become involved in the guilt and penalty 
of others, — both of them hypotheses contrary to Scripture and to fact 

( e ) That there can be no transfer of punishment or merit, since these 
are personal — We answer that the idea of representation and suretyship 
is common in human society and government ; and that such representa- 
tion and suretyship are inevitable, wherever there is commimity of life 
between the innocent and the guilty. When Christ took our nature, he 
oould not do otherwise than take our responsibilities also. 

(/) That remorse, as a part of the penalty of sin, could not have been 
suffered by Christ — We answer, on the one hand, that it may not be essen- 
tial to the idea of penaliy that Christ should have borne the identical 
pangs which the lost would have endured ; and, on the other hand, that 
we do not know how completely a perfectly holy being, possessed of super- 
human knowledge and love, might have felt even the pangs of remorse for 
the condition of that humanity of which he was the central conscience and 
heart 

(g) That the sufferings of Christ, as finite in time, do not constitute a 
satisfaction to the infinite demands of the law. — ^We answer that the infi- 
nite dignity of the sufferer constitutes his sufferings a full equivalent, in 
the eye of infinite justice. Substitution excludes identity of suffering ; it 
does not exclude equivalence. Since justice aims its penalties not so much 
at the person as at the sin, it may admit equivalent suffering, when this is 
endured in the very nature that has sinned. 

(h) That if Christ's passive obedience made satis&otion to the divine 
justice, then his active obedience was superfluous. — ^We answer that the 
active obedience and the passive obedience are inseparable. The latter is 
essential to the former ; and both are needed to secure for the sinner, on 
the one hand, pardon, and, on the other hand, that which goes beyond 
pardon, namely, restoration to the divine favor. The objection holds only 
against a superficial and external view of the atonement 
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{i) That the doctrine ib immoial in its praotioal tendencies, sinoe 
GhriBt's obedience takes the place of ours, and renders onrs nnnecesearj. — 
We answer that the objection ignores not only the method by which the 
benefits of the atonement are appropriated, namely, repentance and faith, 
but also the regenerating and sanctifying power bestowed npon all who 
believe. Faith in the atonement does not induce license, bnt "works by 
loTC*' (Gal 5 : 6) and "deansea the heart" (Acts 15 :9). 

{j ) That if the atonement requires faith as its complement, then it does 
not in itself fnmish a complete satisfaction to God's justice. — We answer 
that faith is not the ground of our acceptance with €k>d, as the atonement 
is, and so is not a work at all ; faith is only the medium of appropriation. 
We are saved not by faith, or on account of &ith, but only through faith. 
It is not &ith, bnt the atonement which faith accepts^ that satisfies the 
justice of God. 

E. The Extent of the Atonement. 

The Scriptures represent the atonement as having been made for all men, 
and as sufficient for the salvation of aU. Not the atonement therefore is 
limited, but the application of the atonement through the work of the 
Holy Spirit 

Upon this principle of a universal atonement, but a special application 
of it to the elect, we must interpret such passages as Eph. 1 : 4^ 7 ; 2 Tim. 
1 : 9, 10 ; John 17 : 9, 20, 24 — assertmg a special efficacy of the atone- 
ment in the caseof the elect ; and also such passages a82 Pet 2 : 1 ; 1 John 
2:2; Tim. 2 : 6 ; 4 : 10 ; Tit 2 : 11— asserting that the death of Ohrist 
isfor alL 

If it be asked in what sense Christ is the Savior of all men, we reply : 
( a ) That the atonement of Christ secures for all men a delay in the 
execution of the sentence against sin, and a space for repentance, together 
with a continuance of the common blessings of life which have been for- 
feited by transgression. 

( & ) That the atonement of Christ has made objective provision for the 
salvation of all, by removing from the divine mind every obstacle to the 
pardon and restoration of sinners, except their wilful opposition to God 
and refusal to turn to him. 

( ) That the atonement of Christ has procured for all men the powerful 
incentives to repentance presented in the Cross, and the combined agency 
of the Christian church and of the Holy Spirit, by which these incentives 
are brought to bear upon them. 

Christ is specially the Savior of those who believe, in that he exerts a 
special power of his Spirit to procure their acceptance of his salvation. 
This is not, however, a part of his work of atonement ; it is the application 
of the atonement, and as saeh. is hereafter to be considered. 

2. Chrisfs InterceBBory Work, 

The Priesthood of Christ does not cease with his work of atonement, but 
continues forever. In the presence of God he fulfils the second office of 
the priest, namely that of intercession. 
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A. Nature of Christ's Interoession. — This is not to be oonoeiyed of 
either as an external and vooal petitioning, nor as a mere figure of speeoh 
for the natural and continuous influence of his sacrifice ; but rather as a 
special activity of Christ in securing, upon the ground of that sacrifice, 
whatever of blessing comes to men, whether that blessing be temporal or 
spiritual 

B. Objects of Christ's Interoession. — We may distinguish (a) that 
general intercession which secures to all men certain temporal benefits of 
his atoning work, and ( 6 ) that special intercession which secures the 
divine acceptance of the persons of believers and the divine bestowment 
of all gifts needful for their salvation. 

C. Belation of Christ's Interoession to that of the Holy Spirit. — The 
Holy Spirit is an advocate within us, teaching us how to pray as we ought; 
Christ is an advocate in heaven, securing from the Father the. answer of 
our prayers. Thus the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit are com- 
plements to each other, and parts of one whole. 

D. Belation of Christ's Intercession to that of saints. — All true inter- 
cession is either directly or indirectly the intercession of Christ Chris- 
tians are organs of Christ's Spirit. To suppose Christ in us to offer prayer 
to one of his saints, instead of directiy to the Father, is to blaspheane 
Christy and utterly misconceive the nature of prayer. 

nL Thb EutoiiT Offiob of Chbist. 

This is to be distinguished from the sovereignty which Christ originally 
possessed in virtue of his divine nature. Christ's kingship is the sover- 
eignty of the divine-human Bedeemer, which belonged to him of right 
from the moment of his birth, but which was fully exercised only from the 
time of his entrance upon the state of exaltation. By virtue of this kingly 
office, Christ rules all things in heaven and earth, for the glory of God and 
the execution of God's purpose of salvation. 

(a) With respect to the universe at large, Christ's kingdom is a king- 
dom of power ; he upholds, governs, and judges the world. 

( b ) With respect to his militant church, it is a kingdom of grace ; he 
founds, legislates for, administers, defends, and augments his church on 
earth. 

( c ) With respect to his church triumphant, it is a kingdom of glory ; 
he rewards his redeemed people with the full revelation of himself, upon 
the completion of his kingdom in the resurrection and the judgment 
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THE RECONOILIATION OP MAN TO GOD, OR THE 

APPLICATION OP REDEMPTION THROUGH 

THE WORK OP THE HOLY SPIRIT. 



BBCTIOir I.— THB APPLIOATIOK OF CHRIST'S BEDEMPTION 
IK ITS PBSPABATIOK. 

( a ) In this Section we treat of Election and Galling ; Section Second 
being devoted to the Application of Ghiisfc^B Redemption in its Aetoal 
Beginning, — namely, in Union with Ghrist, Regeneration, Gonyersion, and 
Justification ; while Section Third has for its sabject the Application of 
Ghiist's Redemption in its Gontinnation, — namely, in Sanotification and 
Peraeyeianoe. 

( 6 ) In treating Election and Galling as applications of Ghrisfc's redemp- 
tion, we imply that they are, in God's decree, logically subsequent to that 
redemption. In this we hold the Sublapsarian view, as distinguished from 
the Supralapsarianism of Beza and other hyper-Galvimsts, which regarded 
the decree of individual salvation as preceding, in the order of thought^ the 
decree to permit the Fall. In this latter scheme, the order of decrees is 
as follows : 1. the decree to save certain, and to reprobate others ; 2. the 
decree to create both those who are to be saved and those who are to be 
reprobated ; 8. the decree to permit both the former and the latter to fall ; 
4. the decree to provide salvation only for the former, that is, for the elect. 

( c ) But the Scriptures teach that men as sinners, and not men irrespec- 
tive of their sins, are the objects of God's saving grace in Ghrist ( John 15 : 
9 ; Rom. 11 : 6, 7 ; Eph. 1 : 4-6 ; 1 Pet 1:2). Gondemnation, moreover, 
is an act, not of sovereignty, but of justice, and is grounded in the guilt of 
the condemned (Rom. 2: 6-11; 2 Tbess. 1: 5-10). The true order of the 
decrees is therefore as follows : 1. the decree to create ; 2. the decree to 
permit the Fall ; 8. the decree to provide a salvation in Ghrist sufficient for 
the needs of all ; 4. the decree to secure the actual acceptance of this sal- 
vation on the part of some, — or, in other words, the decree of Election. 

(d) Those Sublapsarians who hold to the Anselmic view of a limited 
Atonement, make the decrees 8. and 4., just mentioned, exchange places, — 
the decree of election thus preceding the decree to provide redemption. 
The Scriptural reasons for preferring the order here given have been 
already indicated in our treatment of the extent of the Atonement (page 
205). 
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L Elbohon. 

Election is that eternal act of GocU by which in his sovereign pleasorey 
and on account of no foreseen merit in them, he chooses certain ont of the 
number of sinful men to be the recipients of the special grace of his Spirit^ 
and BO to be made yoluntary partakers of Christ's salyation. 

1. ProoS of the Doctrine of Meetion. 
A. From Scripture. 

We here adopt the words of Dr. Hovey : **The Soriptiiies forbid us to 
find the reasons for election in the mojal action of man before the new 
birth, and refer us merely to the sovereign will and mercy of God ; that is, 
they teach the doctrine of personal election." Before advancing to the 
proof of the doctrine itself, we may claim Scriptural warrant for three pre- 
liminary statements (which we also quote from Dr. Hovey ), namely : 

First, that ** God has a sovereign right to bestow more grace upon one 
subject than upon another, — grace being unmerited favor to sinners." 
. Secondly, that ** God has been pleased to exercise this right in dealing 
with men." ^ 

Thirdly, that ''God has some other reason than that of saving as many as 
possible for the way in which he distributes his grace." 

The Scripture passages which directiy or indirectiy support the doctrine 
of a particular election of individual men to salvation may be arranged as 
follows : 

( a ) Direct siiatements of God's purpose to save certain individuals : 

{h) In connection with the declaration of God's foreknowledge of these 
persons, or choice to make them objects of his special attention and care ; 

( c ) With assertions that this choice is matter of grace, or unmerited 
favor, bestowed in eternity past : 

( d) That the Father has given certain persons to the Son, to be his 
peculiar possession : 

(e) That the fact of believers being imited thus to Christ is due wholly 
to God: 

(/) That those who are written in the Lamb's book of life, and th^ 
only, shall be saved : 

{g) That these are allotted, as disciples, to certain of God's servants : 

( h ) Are made the recipients of a special call of God : 

( i ) Are bom into God's kingdom, not by virtue of man's will, bat dt 
God's will : 

(j ) Beoeiving repentance, as the gift of God : 

{k) Faith, as the gift of God: 

{I) Holiness and good works, as the gift of God. 

These passages furnish an abundant and condusive refutation, on the 
one hand, of the Lutheran view that election is simply God's determina- 
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tion from eteinitj to provide an objective Balvation for tuiiyeraal htiiDanity ; 
and, on the other hand, of the Arminian view that election is Qod's deter- 
mination from eternity to save certain individnaLs npon the ground of 
their foreseen faith* 

B. FromBeason. 

(a) What God does, he has etemallj purposed to do. Since he bestows 
speoiiil regenerating grace on some^ he mnst have eternally purposed to 
bestow it, — in other words, mnst have chosen them to eternal life. Thns 
the doctrine of election is only a special application of the doctrine of 
decrees. 

(b) This purpose cannot be conditioned upon any merit or faith of 
those who are chosen, since there is no sach merit, — faith itself being 
God's gift and foreordained by him. Since man's faith is foreseen only 
as the result of God's work of grace, election proceeds rather npon fore- 
seen imbelief . Faith, as the efiEect of election, cannot at the same time be 
the cause of election. 

( c ) The depravity of the human will is such that, without this decree to 
bestow special divine influences upon some, all, without exception, would 
have rejected Christ's salvation after it was offered to them ; and so all, 
without exception, must have perished. Election, therefore, may be 
viewed as a necessary consequence of God's decree to provide an objective 
redemption, if that redemption is to have any subjective result in human 
salvation. 

(d) The doctrine of election becomes more acceptable to reason when 
we remember : first, that Gk)d's decree is eternal, and in a certain sense is 
contemporaneous with man's belief in Christ ; secondly, that Qod'a decree 
to create involves the decree of ail that in the exercise of man's freedom 
will follow ; thirdly, that God's decree is the decree of him who is all in 
all, so that our willing and doing is at the same time the working of him 
who decrees our willing and doing. The whole question turns upon the 
initiative in human salvation : if this belongs to God, then in spite of dif- 
ficulties we must accept the doctrine of election. 

2. ObjectUma to the Doctrine of MeoHon. 

(a) It is unjust to those who are not included in this purpose of salva- 
tion. — ^Answer : Election deals, not simply with creatures, but with sinful, 
guilty, and condemned creatures. That any should be saved, is matter of 
pure grace, and those who are not included in this purpose of salvation 
suffer only the due reward of their deeds. There is, therefore, no injustice 
in God's election. We may better praise God that he saves any, than charge 
him with injustice because he saves so few. 

(6) It represents God as partial in his dealings and a respecter of per- 
sons. — Answer : Since there is nothing in men that determines Gk>d's choice 
of one rather than another, the objection is invalid. It would equally apply 
to GK)d's selection of certain nations, as Israel, and certain individuals, as 
Cyrus, to be recipients of special temporal gifta. If God is not to be 
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regarded as partial in not providing a salyation for fallen angela, he cannot 
be regarded as partial in not providing regenerating influences of his Spirit 
for the whole race of fallen men* 

( c ) It represents God as arbitrary. — Answer : It represents Gkxl, not 
as arbitrary, but as exercising the free choice of a wise and sovereign will, in 
ways and for reasons which are inscmtable to na. To deny the possibility 
of such a choice is to deny God's personality. To deny that God has 
reasons for his choice is to deny his wisdom. The doctrine of election finds 
these reasons, not in men, but in God. 

(d) It tends to immoraUty, by representing men's salvation as inde- 
j)endent of their own obedience. — Answer : The objection ignores the fact 

that the salvation of believers is ordained only in connection with their 
regeneration and sanctification, as means ; and that the certainty of final 
triumph is the strongest incentive to strenuous conflict with sin. 

(e) It inspires pride in those who think themselves elect — Answer : 
This is possible only in the case of those who pervert the doctrine. On 
the contrary, its proper influence is to humble men. Those who exalt 
themselves above others, upon the ground that they are special favorites of 
God, have reason to question their election. 

(/) It discourages effort for the salvation of the impenitent, whether on 
their own part or on the part of others. — Answer : Since it is a secret 
decree, it cannot hinder or discourage such effort On the other hand, it 
is a ground of encouragement, and so a stimulus to effort ; for, without 
election, it is certain that all would be lost ( c/. Acts 18 : 10 ). While it 
humbles the sinner, so that he is willing to cry for mercy, it encourages 
him also by showing him that some will be saved, and ( since election and 
faith are inseparably connected) that he will be saved, if he will only 
believe. While it makes the Christian feel entirely dependent on God's 
power, in his efforts for the impenitent, it leads him to say with Paul that 
he ** endures all things for the elects' sake, that they also may attain the 
salvation that ia in Christ Jesus with eternal glory " ( 2 Tim. 2 : 10 ). 

{g) The decree of election implies a decree of reprobation. — Answer : 
The decree of reprobation is not a positive decree, like that of election, 
but a permissive decree to lAave the sinner to his self-chosen rebellion and 
its natural consequences of punishment 

IL CAItLINO. 

Calling is that act of Gk>d by which men are invited to accept, by faith, 
the salvation provided by Christ. — The Scriptures distiugniRh between : 

( a ) The general^ or external^ call to all men through Gk>d's providence, 
word, and Spirit 

(6) The special, efflcacioua call of the Holy Spirit to the elect 

Two questions only need special consideration : 

A. Is God's general caU sincere ? 

This is denied, upon the ground that such sincerity is incompatible, 
firsts with the inability of the sinner to obey ; and secondly, with the 
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design of God to bestow only upon the elect the special grace -without 
which they will not obey. 

(a) To the first objection we reply that, since this inability is not a 
physical but a moral inability, consisting simply in the settled perversity 
of an evil will, there can be no insincerity in offering salvation to all, espe- 
cially when the offer is in itself a proper motive to obedience. 

{b) To the second, we reply that the objection, if true, wonld eqnally 
hold against God's foreknowledge. The sincerity of God's general call is 
no more inconsistent with his determination that some shall be permitted 
to reject it^ than it is with foreknowledge that some will reject it. 

B. Is God's special call irresistible ? 

We prefer to say that this special call is efficacions, — that is, that it infal- 
libly accomplishes its purpose of leading the sinner to the acceptance of 
salvation. This implies two things : 

( a ) That the operation of Qod is not an ontward constraint upon the 
human will, but that it accords with the laws of our mental constitution. 
We reject the term ' irresistible,' as implying a coercion and compulsion 
which is foreign to the nature of God's working in the souL 

( 6 ) That the operation of God is the originating cause of that new dis- 
position of the affections, and that new activity of the will, by which the 
sinner accepts Christ The cause is not in the response of the will to the 
presentation of motives by Cbd, nor in any mere codperation of the will of 
man with the will of God, but is an almighty act of God in the will of man, 
by which its freedom to choose God as its end is restored and rightly exer- 
cised ( John 1 : 12, 18). For further discussion of the subject, see, in the 
next section, the remarks on Begeneration, with which this efficacious call 
is identical 



SECTION II. — THH APPLICATION OF CHBIST'B BEDBMPTION 
. IN ITS ACTUAL BBGINNING 

Under this head we treat of Union with Christ, Begeneration, Conversion 
(embracing Bei)entance and Faith), and Justification. Much confusion 
and error have arisen from conceiving these as occurring in chronological 
order. The order is logical, not chronological As it is only ** in Christ " 
that man is « a new creature " (2 Cor. 5:17) oris ^'justified" (Acts 13:39), 
union with Christ logically precedes both regeneration and justification ; 
and jet, chronologically, tiie moment of our union with Christ is also the 
moment when we are regenerated and justified. So, too, regeneration and 
conversion are but the divine and human sides or aspects of the same fact, 
although regeneration has logical precedence, and man turns oidy as God 
turns niTH, 

I. Union with Chbist. 

The Scriptures declare that, through the operation of Gk)d, there is con' 
stitnted a union of the soul with Christ different in kind from CKkI's natural 
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and providential oononTBiiB with all cfpiriis, as well as from all mdons of 
mere aasociation or sympathy, moral likenesB, or moral infloenoe, — annion 
of life, in which the human spiiit, while then most truly poaseflsing its own 
indiyiduality and personal disfcinctness, is interpenetrated and energized by 
the Spirit of Christ, is made inaomtably but indissolnbly one with him, 
and BO becomes a member and partaker of that regenezatedt believing, and 
justified humanity of which he is the head. 

1. Scripture Repreaentationa of this Union, 
Il» Piguratiye teaching. It is illustrated : 

( a ) From the union of a building and its foundation. 

( 6 ) From the union between husband and wife. 

( ) From the union between the vine and its branches. 

{d) From the union between the members and the head of the body. 

( 6 ) From the union of the race with the source of its life in Adam. 

B. Direct statementa 

(a) The believer is said to be in Christ 

( 6 ) Christ is said to be in the beUever. 

( c ) The Father and the Son dwell in the beUever. 

( d ) The believer has life by partaking of Christy as Christ has life by 
partaking of the Father. 

( 6 ) AU believers are one in Christ 

(/) The believer is made partaker of the divine nature. 

(g) The believer is made one spirit with the Lord. 

2. Nature of this Union, 

We have here to do not only with a foct of life, but with a unique rela- 
tion between the finite and the infinite. Our descriptions must therefore 
be inadequate. Tet in many respects we knonr what this union is not ; in 
certain respects we can positively characterize it 

A. Negatively. — It is not : 

( a ) A merely natursd union, like that of GK)d with all human spirits, — 
as held by rationalists. 

( & ) A merely moral union, or union of love and sympathy, like that 
between teacher and scholar, friend and friend, — as held by Sodnians 

and Arminiumfr 

( c ) A union of essence, which destroys the distinct personality and sub- 
sistence of either Christ or the human spirit, — as held by many of the 
mystics. 

( d ) A union mediated and conditioned by participation of the sacra- 
ments of the church, — as held by Bomanists, Lutherans, and High-Church 
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B. PoniiTelj.— It is : 

(a) An organic nnion, — in which we become membeni of Christ and 
partakers of his humanity. 

( 6 ) A yital nnion, — in which Ohrist's life becomes the dominating prin- 
ciple within ns. 

( c ) A spiritual nnion, — that is, a union whose source and author is the 
Holy Spirit 

(d) An indissoluble union, — that is, a union which, consistently with 
Christ's promise and grace, can never be dissolved. 

( 6 ) An inscrutable union, — mystical, however, only in the sense of sur- 
passing in its intimacy and value any other union of souls which we know. 

3. OonaegtAencea of this Union as respects the Believer, 

We have seen that Christ's union with humanity, at the incarnation, 
involved him in all the legal liabilities of the race to which he united him- 
self, and enabled him so to assume the penalty of its sin as to make for all 
men a full satisfaction to the divine justice, and to remove all external 
obstades to man's return to Qod. An internal obstacle, however, stOl 
remains — the evil affections and will, and the consequent guilt, of the 
individual souL This last obstacle also Christ removes, in the case of all 
his people, by uniting himself to them in a closer and more perfect manner 
than that in which he is united to humanity at large. As Christ's union 
with the race secures the objective reconciliation of the race to God, so 
Christ's union with believers secures the subjective reconciliation of 
believers to God* 

The consequances of union with Christ may be summarily stated as 
follows : 

(a) Union with Christ involves a change in the dominant affection of 
the souL Christ's entrance into the soul makes it a new creature, in the 
sense that the ruling disposition, which before was sinful, now becomes 
holy. This change we call HegenercUion, 

(b) Union with Christ involves a new exercise of the soul's powers in 
repentance and faith ; faith, indeed, is the act of the soul by which, under 
the operation of God, Christ is received. This new exercise of the soul's 
powers we call Conversion (Bepentance and Faith }. It is the obverse or 
human side of Regeneration. 

(c) Union with Christ gives to the believer the legal standing and rights 
of Christ As Christ's union with the race involves atonement, so the 
believer's tmion with Christ involves Justiflcation. The believer is enti- 
tled to take for his own ail that Christ is, and all that Christ has done ; and 
this because he has within him that new life of humanity which suffered in 
Christ's death and rose from the grave in Christ's resurrection, — in other 
words, because he is virtually one person with the Bedeemer, In Christ 
the believer is prophet, priest, and king. 
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(d) Union with Ohrifit seonies to the belieyer the oonlannooBly traaui- 
f orming, asaiznilating power of Ohrisf a life, — first, for the aoul ; seoondly, 
for the body, — oonsecrating it in the present, and in the fatore raising it 
np in the likeness of Christ's glorified body. This continnons infiuenoe, 
BO far as it is exerted in the present life, we call SancHficaiion, the human 
side or aspect of which is Peraeverance. 

{e) Union with Christ brings abont a fellowBhip of Christ with the 
belierer, — Christ takes part in all the labors, temptations, and sufferings 
of his people ; a feUowship of the believer with Christ, — so that Chrisfa 
whole experience on earth is in some measure reproduced in him ; a fellow- 
ship of all believers with one another, — furnishing a basis for the spiritual 
unity of Christ's people on earth, and for the eternal communion of heaven. 
The doctrine of Union with Christ is therefore the indispensable prepaxa- 
tion for Eccleaiologyt and for EschcUology. 

TL Bboemxbatign. 

Regeneration is that act of Qod by which the governing disposition of 
the soul is made holy, and by which, through the truth as a means, the first 
holy exercise of this disposition is secured. 

Begeneration, or the new birth, is the divine side of that change of heart 
which, viewed from the human side, we call conversion. It is God's turn- 
ing the soul to himself, — conversion being the soul's turning itself to Qod, 
of which God's turning it is both the accompaniment and cause. It will be 
observed from the above definition, that there are two aspects of regener- 
ation, in the first of which the soul is passive, in the second of which the 
soul is active. Gk)d changes the governing disposition, — in this change the 
soul is simply acted upon. €k>d secures the initial exercise of this disposi- 
tion in view of the truth, — in this change the soul itself acts. Yet these 
two parts of Gbd's operation are simultaneous. At the same moment that 
he makes the soul sensitive, he pours in the light of his truth and induces 
the exercise of the holy disposition he has imparted. 

1. /Sbrip^re Hepresentationa. 

(a) Begeneration is a change indispensable to the salvation of the sinner. 

( 6 ) It is a change in the inmost principle of life. 

(c ) It is a change in the heart, or governing disposition. 

( d ) It is a change in the moral relations of the souL 

( 6 ) It is a change wrought in connection with the use of truth aa a 
means. 

(/) It is a change instantaneous, secretly wrought, and known only in 
its results. 

{g) It is a change wrought by God. 

(h) It is a change accomplished through the union of the soul with 
Ghzist 
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2. Necessity of Begeneration. 

Thai all men ^thoat exoeption need to be changed in moral character, is 
manifest, not only from Scripture passages already cited, but from the fol- 
lowing rational considerations : 

( a ) Holiness, or conformity to the fondamental moral attribute of God, 
is the indispensable condition of securing the divine &Tor, of attaining 
peace of conscience, and of preparing the soul for the associations and 
employments of the blest 

(6) The condition of nniyersal humanity as by nature depraved, and, 
when arrived at moral consciousness, as guilty of actual transgression, is 
precisely the opposite of that holiness without which the soul cannot exist 
in normal relation to Qod, to self, or to holy beings. 

( c ) A radical internal change is therefore requisite in every human soul 
— a change in that which constitutes its character. Holiness cannot be 
attained, as the pantheist claims, by a merely natural growth or develop- 
ment, since man's natural tendencies are wholly in the direction of selfish- 
ness. There must be a reversal of his inmost diEfpositions and principles 
of action, if he is to see the kingdom of God. 

8. The Efficient Cause of JRegeneraHon. 

Three views only need be considered, — all others are modifications of 
these. The first view puts the efficient cause of regeneration in the human 
will ; the second, in the truth considered as a system of motives ; the third, 
in the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. 

A. The human will, as the efficient cause of regeneration. 

This view takes two forms, according as the will is regarded as acting 
apart from, or in conjunction with, special infiuences of the truth applied 
by Gk)d. Pelagians hold the f oimer ; Arminians the latter. 

( a ) To the Pelagian view, that regeneration is solely the act of man, and 
is identical with self-reformation, we object that the sinner's depravity, 
since it consists in a fixed state of the affections which determines the 
settled character of the volitions, amounts to a moral inability. Without 
a renewal of the affections from which all moral action springs, man will 
not choose holiness nor accept salvation. 

( 6 ) To the Arminian view, that regeneration is the act of man, cooper- 
ating with divine influences applied through the truth (synergistic the- 
ory ), we object that no beginning of holiness is in this way conceivable. 
For, so long as man's selfish and perverse affections are unchanged, no 
choosing God is possible but such as proceeds from supreme desire for 
one's own interest and happiness. But the man thus supremely bent on 
self -gratification cannot see in God, or his service, anything productive of 
happiness ; or, if he could see in them anything of advantage, his choice 
of God and his service from such a motive would not be a holy choice, and 
therefore could not be a beginning of holiness. 
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B. The truth, as the efficient oatise of regenentiQiL 

Aooordmg to this view, the trath as a system of motives is the direct and 
immediate cause of the change from unholiness to holiness. This view is 
objectionable for two reasons : 

( a ) It erroneously regards motives as wholly external to the mind that 
is influenced by them. This is to conceive of them as mechanically con- 
straining the will, and is indistinguishable from necessitarianiam. On the 
contrary, motives are compounded of external presentations and internal 
dispositions. It is the soul's affections which render certain suggestions 
attractive and others repugnant to u& In brief, the heart miakes the motive. 

( 6 ) Only as truth is loved, therefore, can it be a motive to holiness. 
But we have seen that the aversion of the sinner to God is such that the 
trutii is hated instead of loved, and a thing that is hated, is hated more 
intensely, the more distinctly it is seen. Hence no mere power of the 
truth can be regarded as the efficient cause of regeneration. The contrary 
view implies that it is not the truth which the sinner hates, but rather some 
element of error which is mingled with it 

O. The immediate agency of the Holy Spirit, as the efficient cause of 
regeneration. 

In ascribing to the Holy Spirit the authorship of regeneration, we do 
not affirm that the divine Spirit accomplishes his work without any accom- 
panying instrumentality. We simply assert that the power whidi regen- 
erates is the power of Gk>d« and that although conjoined with the use of 
means, there is a direct operation of this power upon the sinner's heart 
which changes its moral character. We add two remarks by way of further 
explanation : 

( a ) The Scriptural assertions of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and 
of his mighty power in the soul forbid us to regard the divine Spirit in 
regeneration as coming in contact^ not with the soul, but only with the 
truth. The phrases, ''to energize the truth," ''to intensify the truth," 
" to illuminate the truth," have no proper meaning ; since even God cannot 
make the truth more trua If any change is wrought, it must be wrought^ 
not in the truth, but in the souL 

( 6 ) Even if truth could be energized, intensified, illuminated, there 
would still be needed a change in the moral disposition, before the soul 
could recognize its beauty or be affected by it No mere increase of light 
can enable a blind man to see ; the disease of the eye must first be cured 
before external objects are visible. So Gk>d's work in regeneration must 
be performed within the soul itsell Over and above all influence of the 
truth, there must be a direct influence of the Holy Spirit upon the heart 
Although wrought in conjunction with the presentation of truth to the 
intellect, regeneration differs from moral suasion in being an immediate 
act of Gk)d. 

4. The Instrumentality used in Regeneration, 

A. The Roman, English and Lutheran churches hold that regeneration 
is accomplished through the instrumentality of baptism. The Disciples, 
or followers of Alexander Oampbell, make regeneration indude baptism. 
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as well as repentaQoe and faith. To the yiew that baptism is a means of 
legeneiation we nzge the following objections: 

( a ) The Soriptores represent baptism to be not the means but only the 
sign of regeneration, and therefore to presappose and follow regeneration. 
For this reason only believers — that is, persons giving credible evidence 
of being regenerated — were baptized (Acts 8 : 12 ). Not external baptism, 
but the oonscientions turning of the sonl to Qod which baptism {symbolizes, 
saves ns (1 Pet. 8:21 — aweidfyjeuq &ya^^i tirep6TijfjLa), Texts like John 
3 : 5, Acts 2 : 88, Col. 2 : 12, Tit 3 : 5, are to be explained upon the princi- 
ple that regeneration, the inward change, and baptism, the outward sign 
of that change, were regarded as only different sides or aspects of the same 
fact, and either side or aspect might therefore be described in terms 
derived from the other. 

(6) Upon this view, there is a strildng incongmiiy between the nature 
of the change to be wrought and the means employed to produce it. The 
change is a spiritual one, but the means are physical It is far more 
rational to suppose that^ in changing the character of intelligent beings^ 
God uses means which have Tdation to their intelligence. The view we 
are considering is part and parcel of a general scheme of mechanical rather 
than moral salvation, and is more consisfcent with a materialistic than with 
a spiritual philosophy. 

B. The Scriptoral view is that regeneration, so &r as it secures an 
activity of man, is accomplished through the instrumentality of the truth. 
Although the Holy Spirit does not in any way illuminate the tmUi, he 
does illuminate the mind, so that it can perceive the truth. In conjunc- 
tion with the change of man's inner disposition, there is an appeal to man's 
rational nature through the truth. Two inferences may be drawn : 

(a) Man is not wholly passive at the time of Ms regeneration. He is 
passive only with respect to the change of his ruling disposition. With 
respect to the exercise of this disposition, he is active. Although the effi- 
cient power which secures this exercise of the new disposition is the power 
of Gkxl, yet man is not therefore unconscious, nor is he a mere machine 
worked by €k>d's fingers. On the other hand, his whole moral nature 
under God's working is alive and active. We reject the ''exercise-system," 
which regards God as the direct author of all man's thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions, not only in its general tenor, but in its special application to 
regeneration. 

( 6 ) The activity of man's mind in regeneration is activily in view of 
the truth. God secures the initial exercise of the new disposition which 
he has wrought in man's heart in connection with the use of truth as a 
means. Here we perceive the Unk between the efficiency of God and the 
activity of man. Only as the sinner's mind is brought into contact with 
the truth, does God complete his regenerating work. And as the change 
of inward disposition and the initial exercise of it are never, so far as we 
know, separated by any interval of time, we can say, in general, that 
Christian work is successful only as it commends the truth to every man's 
consoienoe in the sigM of God (2 Cor. 4:2). 
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6. ITie Nature of the Change wrought in BegeneraHon. 

A. It is a change in which the goyeming disposition is made holy. 
This implies that: 

( a ) It is not a change in the snbstance of either body or sonL Begen- 
oration is not a physical change. There is no physical seed or germ 
implanted in man's nature. Begeneration does not add to, or subtract 
from» the nmnber of man's intellectnal, emotional or yolnntary faculties. 
Bat regeneration is the giving of a new direction or tendency to powers 
of affection which man possessed before. Man had the faculty of lore 
before, but his love was supremely set on self. In regeneration the direc- 
tion of that faouliy is changed, and his love is now set supremely upon 
Qod. 

( b ) Begeneration inyolves an enlightenment of the understanding and 
a rectification of the yoUtions. But it seems most consonant with Scripture 
and with a correct psychology to regard these changes as immediate and 
necessary consequences of the change of disposition already mentioned, 
rather than as the primary and central facts in regeneration. The taste for 
truth logically precedes perception of the truth, and love for God logically 
precedes obedience to God; indeed, without love no obedience is possible. 
Beyerse the lever of affection, and this moral locomotive, without further 
change, will move away from sin, and toward truth and God. 

(c ) It is objected, indeed, that we know only of mental substance and of 
mental acts, and that the new disposition or state just mentioned, since it 
is not an act, must be regarded as a new substance, and so lack all moral 
quality. But we reply that, besides substance and acts, there are habits, 
tendencies, prodivities, some of them native and some of them acquired. 
They are yoluntaiy, and have moral character. If we can by repeated 
acts originate sinful tendencies, €k>d can surely originate in us holy ten- 
dencies. Such holy tendencies formed a part of the nature of Adsjn, as 
he came from the hand of God. As the result of the Fall, we are bom 
with tendencies toward evil for which we are responsible. Begeneration 
IB a restoration of the original tendencies toward God which were lost by 
the FalL Such holy tendencies ( tastes, dispositions, affections ) are not 
only not unmoral — they are the only possible springs of right moral action* 
Only in the restoration of them does man become truly free. 

B. It is an instantaneous change, in a region of the soul below con- 
sciousness, and is therefore known only in its results. 

(a) It is an instantaneous change. — Begeneration is not a gradual 
work. Although there may be a gradual work of God's providence and 
Spirit^ preparing the change, and a gradual recognition of it after it has 
taken place, there must be an instant of time when, under the influence of 
God's Spirit^ the disposition of the soul, just before hostile to God, is 
changed to love. Any other view assumes an intermediate state of indeci- 
sion which has no moral character at all, and confounds regeneration either 
with conviction or with sanctification. 

( b ) This change takes place in the region of the soul below conscious- 
nessL -*-It is by no means true that God's work in regeneration is always 
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reoognized by fhe sabjeot of it On the other hand, it is never directly 
perceived at alL The working of God in the hmnan eonl, sinoe it contra- 
venes no law of man's beings but rather pnts him in the full and normal 
posaesaion of his own powers, is secret and inscrutable. Althongh man is 
oonscionsy he is not consdons of Qod's regenerating ageni^. 

( 0) This change, however, is recognized indirectly in its results. — At 
the moment of regeneration, the sonl is eonsdous only of the truth and of 
its own exerdsee with reference to it. That God is the author of its new 
affection is an inference from the new character of the exercises which it 
prompts. The human side or aspect of regeneration is Oonversion. This, 
and the Sanctification which follows it (indnding the special gifts of the 
Holy Spirit), are the sole evidences in any partioalar case that regenera- 
tion is an accomplished &ct. 

in. OONVXRSION. 

Oonvendon is that voluntary diange in the mind of the sinner, in which 
he turns, on the one hand, from sin, and on the other hand, to Ohrist 
The former or negative element in converdon, namely, the turning from 
sin, we denominate repentance. The latter or podtive dement in conver- 
don, namdy, the taming to Ohiisti we denominate faith* 

(a) Converdon is the human dde or aspect of that fundamental spirit- 
ual diange which, as viewed from the divine dde, we call regeneration* 
It is simply man's turning. The Scriptures recognize the voluntaiy activ- 
ity of the human soul in this change as distinctly as they recognize the 
causative agency of God. While God turns men to himself (Ps. 85 : 4 ; 
Song 1:4; Jer. 81 : 18 ; Lam. 5 : 21 ), men are exhorted to turn themsdves 
to God (Prov. 1:28; Is. 81:6; 69:20; Ez. U:6; 18:82; 83:9, 11; 
Joel 2 : 12-14 )• While God is represented as the author of the new heart 
and the new spirit (Ps. 61 : 10; Ez. 11: 19; 86:26), men are commanded 
to make for themselves a new heart and a new spirit ( Ez. 18 : 81 ; 2 Cor. 
7: 1 ; <2A PhiL 2 : 12, 18; Eph. 6 : 14). 

(6) This twofold method of representation can be explained only when 
we remember that man's powers may be interpenetrated and quickened by 
the divine, not only without destroying man's freedom, but with the result 
of making man for the first time truly free. Since the relation between 
the divine and the human activity is not one of chronological sucoesdon, 
man is never to wait for God's working. If he is ever regenerated, it must 
be in and through a movement of his own will, in which he turns to God 
as unconstrdnedly and with as littie consdousness of God's operation upon 
him, as if no such operation of God were involved in the change. And in 
preaching, we are to press upon men the daims of God and their duty of 
immediate submisdon to Ohrist^ with the certainty that they who do so 
submit will subsequentiy recognize this new and holy activity of their own 
wills as due to a working within them of divine power. 

( c ) From the fact that the word * converdon ' means simply * a taming,' 
every turning of the Ohrisdan from sin, subsequent to the first, may, in a 
subordinate sense, be denominated a conversion (Luke 22 : 82). Since 
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regeneration is not complete fianotiflcation, and the change of governing 
disposition is not identioal ^ith complete purification of the nature, sooh 
subsequent turnings from sin are necessary consequences and evidences of 
the first (c/. John 13 : 10). But they do not» like the first, imply a change 
in the governing disposition, — they are rather new manifestations of a 
disposition already changed. For this reason, conversion proper, like the 
regeneration of which it is the obverse side, can occur but once. The 
phrase * second conversion,' even if it does not imply radical misconception 
of the nature of conversion, is misleading. We prefer, therefore, to 
describe these subsequent experiences, not by the term 'conversion,' but 
by such phrases as * breaking off^ forsaking, returning from, neglects or 
transgressions,' and 'coming back to Christ, trusting anew in him.' It is 
with repentance and faith, as elements in that first and radical change by 
which the soul enters upon a state of salvation, that we have now to da 

1. Bepentance, 

Bepentance is that voluntary change in the mind of the sinner id, which 
he turns from sin. Being essentially a change of mind, it involves a 
change of view, a change of feeling, and a change of purpose. We may 
therefore analyze repentance into three oonstituent8» each succeeding term 
of which includes and implies the one preceding : 

A. An intellectual element^ — change of view — recognition of sin as 
involving personal guilt, defilement, and helplessness (Ps. 61 : 8, 7. 11). 
If unaccompanied by the following elements, this recognition may mani- 
fest itself in fear of punishment^ although as yet there is no hatred of sin. 
This element is indicated in the Soripture pluase Myvuai^ dftapriac (Bonu 
8:20; c/. 1:32). 

B. An emotional element, — change of feeling — sorrow for sin as com- 
mitted against goodness and justice, and therefore hateful to God« and 
hateful in itself ( Ps. 51 : 1, 2, 10, 14 ). This element of repentance is indi- 
cated in the Scripture word fierafU^ofiot. If accompanied by the following 
element, it is a ^hvv luiTa ee6v» If not so accompanied, it is a ACir^ rov wiafiav 
— remorse and despair (Mat 27 : 8; Luke 18 : 23; 2 Oor. 7 : 9, 10). 

O. A voluntary element,-- change of purpose — inward turning from 
sin and disposition to seek pardon and cleansing ( Ps. 51 : 6, 7, 10 ; Jer. 
25 : 5 ). This includes and implies the two preceding elements, and is 
therefore the most important aspect of repentance. It is indicated in the 
Scripture term /lerdvoia (Acts 2 : 88 ; Bom. 2 : 4). 

In broad distinction from the Scriptural doctrine, we find the Bomanist 
view, which regards the three elements of repentance as the following : 
( 1 ) contrition ; ( 2 ) confession ; ( 3 ) satisfaction. Of these, contrition is 
the only element properly belonging to repentance ; yet from this contri- 
tion the Bomanist excludes all sorrow for sin of nature. Oonf ession is con- 
fession to the priest ; and satisfaction is the sinner's own doing of outward 
penance, as a temporal and (symbolic submission and reparation to violated 
law. This view is false and pernicious, in that it confounds repentance 
with its outward fruits, conceives of it as exercised rather toward the dhurdh 
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tiian toward God, and regards it as a meritorious ground, instead of a mere 

condition, of pardon. 
In further explanation of the Soriptore representations, we remark : 
(a) That repentanoe, in each and all of its aspects, is wholly an inward 

act, not to be confonnded with the change of life which proceeds from it 

True repentance is indeed manifested and evidenced by confession of sin 
before Gk>d ( Luke 18 : 13 ), and by reparation for wrongs done to men 
(Luke 19 : 8). But these do not constitute repentance ; they are rather 
fruits of repentance. Between ' repentance ' and ' fruit worthy of repent- 
ance,' Scripture plainly distinguishes (Mai 3:8). 

(6) That repentanoe is only a negative condition, and not a positive 
means of salvation* 

This is evident from the foot that repentance is no more than the sinner's 
present duty, and can furnish no ofiset to the claims of the law on account 
of past transgression. The truly penitent man feels that his repentance has 
no meril Apart from the positive element of conversion, namely, faith in 
Christ, it would be only sorrow for g^lt unremoved. This very sorrow, 
moreover, is not the mere product of human will, but is the gift of Clod. 

(c) That true repentance, however, never exists except in conjunction 
with faith. 

Sorrow for sin, not simply on account of its evil consequences to the 
transgressor, but on account of its intrinsic hatefulness as opposed to divine 
holiness and love, is practically impossible without some confidence in 
€k>d's mercy. It is the Cross wMch first makes us truly penitent ( c/. John 
12 : 32, 33 ). Hence all true preaching of repentance is impHcitiy a preach- 
ing of faith (Mat 8 : 1-12 ; c/. Acts 19 : 4), and repentance toward Gbd 
involves faith in the Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 20 : 21 ; Luke 15 : 10, 24; 
19:8, 9; c/. (laL3:7). 

(d) That conversely, wherever there is true faith, there is true rei)ent- 
ancealso. 

Since repentance and faith are but different sides or aspects of the same 
act of turning, faith is as inseparable from repentance as repentance is from 
faith. That must be an unreal faith where there is no repentance, just as 
that must be an unreal repentance where there is no faith. Yet because 
the one aspect of his change is more prominent in the mind of the convert 
than the other, we are not hastily to conclude that the other is absent 
Only that degree of conviction of sin is essential to salvation, which carries 
with it a forsaking of sin and a trustful surrender to Christ 

2. I'aith. 

Faith is that voluntary change in the mind of the sinner in which he 
turns to Christ Being essentially a change of mind, it involves a change 
of view, a change of feeling, and a change of purpose. We may therefore 
analyze futb also into three constituents, each succeeding term of which 
includes and implies the preceding : 

A. An intellectual element {notitici, credere Deum), — recognition of 
the truth of Cod's revelation, or of the objective reality of the salvation 
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provided by Christ This inolndes not only a historioal belief in the facts 
of the Scripture, bat an intelleottuJ belief in the doctrine taught therein 
as to man's sinf nlness and dependence upon Ohrist 

B. An emotional element ((uaeMw, credere Deo)^ — assent to the 
revelation of Qod*s power and grace in Jesos Ohrist» as applicable to the 
present needs of the souL Those in whom this awakening of the sensibili- 
ties is unaooompanied by the fnndamental decision of the will, which con- 
stitutes the next element of faith, may seem to themselves, and for a time 
may appear to others, to have accepted Christ. 

Saving faith, however, indndes also : 

C. A voluntary element {flducia^ credere in Dewn ), — tnist in Christ 
as Lord and Savior ; or, in other words — to distinguish its two aspects : 

(a ) Sorrender of the soul, as guilty and defiled, to Christ's governance. 

(6) Reception and appropriation of Christ, aa the source of pardon and 
spiritual life. 

The passages already referred to refute the view of the Bomanist, that 
saving faith is simply implicit assent to the doctrines of the church ; and 
the view of the Disciple or CampbeUite, that faith is merely intellectual 
belief in the truth, on the presentation of evidence. 

In further explanation of the Scripture representations, we remark : 

( a ) That faith is an act of the affections and will, as truly as it is an act 
of the intellect 

It has been claimed that faith and unbelief are purely intellectual states, 
which are necessarily determined by the facts at any given time presented 
to the mind ; and that they are, for this reason, aa destitute of moral quality 
and as far from being matters of obligation, as are our instinctive feelings 
of pleasure and pain. But this view unwarrantably isolates the intellect, 
and ignores the fact that, in all moral subjects, the state of the affections 
and will affects the judgment of the mind with regard to truth. In the 
intellectual act the whole moral nature expresses itself. Since the tastes 
determine the opinions, ^th is a moral act^ and men are responsible for 
not believing. 

( 6 ) That the object of saving faith is, in general, the whole truth of Gbd, 
so far as it is objectively revealed or made known to the soul ; but, in -paa- 
ticular, the person and work of Jesus Christ, which constitutes the centre 
and substance of Qod's revelation (Acts 17 : 18 ; 1 Cor. 1 : 23 ; CoL 1 : 27 ; 
Bev. 19:10). 

The patriarchs, though they had no knowledge of a personal Christ, were 
saved by believing in God so far as God had revealed himself to them ; and 
whoever among the heathen are saved, must in like manner be saved by 
casting themselves as helpless sinners upon God's plan of mercy, dimly 
shadowed forth in nature and providence. But such faith, even among the 
patriarchs and heathen, is implicitly a faith in Christ, and would become 
explicit and conscious trust and submission, whenever Christ were made 
known to them (Mat 8:11, 12; John 10:16; Acts4:12; 10:81,84^ 85, 
44; 16:81). 
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(o) That the gronnd of faith is the external word of promifie. The 
ground of asmuance, on the other hand, is the inward witness of the Spirit 
that we fulfil the conditions of the promise (Bom. 4:20, 21; 8: 16; Eph. 
1 : 18 ; 1 John 4 : 18 ; 6 : 10). This witness of the Spirit is not a new reve- 
lation from Qod, bat a sfcrengthening of faith so that it becomes consdons 
and indubitable. 

True faith is possible without assurance of salvation. But if Alexander's 
view were correct, that the object of saving faith is the proposition : "Gk>d, 
for Christ's sake, now looks with reconciling love on me, a sinner," no one 
could believe, without being at the same time assured that he was a saved 
person. Upon the true view, that the object of saving faith is not a propo- 
sition, but a person, we can perceive not only the simplicity of faith, but 
the possibility of faith even where the soul is destitute of assurance or of 
joy. Hence those who already believe are urged to seek for assurance 
(Heb. 6:11; 2 Peter 1:10). 

{d) That faith necessarily leads to good works, since it embraces the 
whole truth of Qod so far as made known, and appropriates Ohrist, not only 
as an external Savior, but as an internal sanctifying power ( Heb. 7 : 15, 16 ; 
OaL 5 : 6). 

€k>od works are the "pToper evidence of faith. The faith which does not 
lead men to act upon the commands and promises of Christ, or, in other 
words, does not lead to obedience, is called in Scripture a "dead," that is, 
an unreal, faith. Such faith is not saving, since it lacks the voluntaiy ele- 
ment—actual appropriation of Christ (James 2 : 14-26). 

(e) That faith, as characteristically the inward act of reception, is not to 
be confounded with love or obedience, its fruit 

Faith is, in the Scriptures, called a work, only in the sense that man's 
active powers are engaged in it. It is a work which God requires, yet 
which God enables man to perform ( John 6 : 29 — fpyw tov Bfot). Cf. Bom. 
1 : 17 — StKaiooivTf eeov ), As the gift of God and as the mere taking of unde- 
served mercy, it is expressly excluded from the category of works ui>on the 
basis of which man may claim salvation ( Bom. 8 : 28 ; 4 : 4, 5, 16). It is 
not the act of the full soul bestowing, but the act of an empty soul receiv- 
ing. Although this reception is prompted by a drawing of heart toward 
God inwrought by the Holy Spirit, this drawing of heart is not yet a con- 
scious and developed love: such love is the result of faith (GhftL 5:6) 
What precedes faith is an unconscious and undeveloped tendency or dispo- 
sition toward God. Conscious and developed affection toward God, or love 
proper, must always follow faith and be the product of faith. So, too, 
obedience can be rendered only after faith has laid hold of Christ, and with 
him has obtained the spirit of obedience (Bom. 1 : 5 — imoKo^ ntoreui^ 
"obedience resulting from faith "). Hence faith is not the procuring cause 
of salvation, but is only the instrumental cause. The procuring cause is 
the Christ, whom faith embraces. 

(/) That faith is susceptible of increase. 

This is evident, whether we consider it from the human or from the divine 
sida As an act of man, it has an inteUectual, an emotional, and a voluntary 
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element, each of whioh is capable of growth. As a work of Qod in the soul 
of man, it can reoefye, throngh the presentation of the troth and the quick- 
ening agency of the Holy Spirit, oontinnally new accessions of knowledge, 
sensibility, and active energy. Snch increase of faith, therefore, we are to 
seek, both by resolute exercise of our own powers, and above all, by direct 
application to the sonroe of faith in God ( Luke 17 : 5 ). 

IV. JUSTIFIOATION. 

1. Definition of Justification. 

Bj justification we mean that judicial act of Qod by which, on account of 
Christy to whom the sinner is united by faith, he declares that sinner to be 
no longer exposed to the penalty of the law, but to be restored to his favor. 
Or, to give an alternative definition from which all metaphor is excluded : 
Justification is the reversal of God's attitude toward the sinner, because of 
the sinner's new relation to Christ God did condemn ; he now acquits. 
He did repel ; he now admits to favor. 

Justification, as thus defined, is therefore a declarative act, as distin- 
guished from an efficient act ; an act of God external to the sinner, as dis- 
tinguished from an act within the sinner's nature and changing that nature ; 
a judicial act, as distinguished from a sovereign act ; an act based upon and 
logicaUy presupposing the sinner's union with Christ, as distinguished from 
an act which causes and is followed by that union with Christ 

2. Proof of the Doctrine of JustificoHon. 

A. Scripture proofs of the doctrine as a whole are the following : 

B. Scripture use of the special words translated " justify " and " justifi- 
cation" in the Septuagint and in the New Testament 

(a) diKoiSu — uniformly, or with only a single exception, signifies, not to 
make righteous, but to declare just, or free from guilt and exposure to pun- 
ishment The only O. T. passage where this meaning is questionable is 
Dan. 12 : 3. But even here the proper translation is, in all probabOity, not 
*they that turn many to righteousness,' but 'they that justify maoy,' t. c, 
cause many to be justified. For the Hiphil force of the verb, see Girdle- 
stone, O. T. Syn., 257, 258, and Delitzsch on Is. 63 : 11 ; cf. James 5 : 19, 20. 

In Bom. 6:7 — <J yap dno-Bavitv SeAiKaiurai and T^f aftapria^ « « he that once 
died with Christ was acquitted from the service of sin considered as a pen- 
ality.* In 1 Cor. 4 : 4 — ov6lv yap k/iavr^ ahvoiSa. a^X* ovk ev Toirrt, 6i6iKaiufia 
» ' I am conscious of no fault, but that does not in itself make certain God's 
acquittal as respects this particular charge.' The usage of the epistle of 
James does not contradict this ; the doctrine of James is that we are justi- 
fied only by such faith as makes us faithful and brings forth good worka 
" He uses the word exclusively in a judicial sense ; he combats a mistaken 
view of moTiq^ not a mistaken view of 6iKai6u "; see James 2 : 21, 23, 24, and 
Cremer, N. T. Lexicon, Eng. trans., 182, 188. The only N. T. passage 
where this meaning is questionable is Bev. 22 :11 ; but here Alford, with 
M, A and B, reads dtKaioavnfv iroivodTu, 

(6) diKaiuaic—ia the act, in process, of declaring a man just,— that is, 
acquitted from guilt and restored to the divine favor (Bom. 4:25; 5 : 18. 
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(c) StKoiofia^ia the act, as abready aooompluhed, of dedaring a man 
just,— thftt is, no longer exposed to penalty, bnt restored to Qod'a favor 
(Bom. 6 : 16, 18 ; c/. 1 Tim. 8 : 16). Hence, in other oonneotions, SucaUj/ia 
has the meaning of statute, legal deoiBion, act of justice ( Luke 1:6; Bom. 
2:26; Heb.9:l). 

(d) diKoioovvrf — is the state of one justified, or declared jnst ( Bonu 8 : 
10 ; 1 Oor. 1 : 80). In Bom. 10 : 8, Paul inveighs against r^ l^iav iuuuooiivtfv 
as insaffioient and false, and in its place wonld put rijv rov Oeov ducaioainniVf — 
that is, a Sucaioovvif whidh Qod not only requires, but provides ; which is not 
only acceptable to Qod, but proceeds from God, and is appropriated by 
faith,— hence called diKoioahvtf mortui or en wUrreu^, *'The primary significa- 
tion of the word, in Paul's writings, is therefore that state of the believer 
which is caUed forth by Qod's act of acquittal,— the state of the believer as 
justified," that is, fieed from punishment and restored to the divine favor. 

Since this state of acquittal is accompanied by changes in the character 
and conduct, iinatoahvif comes to mean, secondarily, the moral condition of 
the believer as resulting from this acquittal and inseparably connected with 
it ( Bom. 14 : 17 ; 2 Oor. 5 : 21 ). This righteousness arising from justifica- 
tion becomes a prmoiple of action ( Mat 8:15 ; Acts 10 :85 ; Bom. 6 :18, 
18). The term, however, never loses its implication of a jnstiQring act 
upon which this principle of action is based. 

It is worthy of special observation that, in the passages cited above, the 
terms "justify" and "justification" are contrasted, not with the process of 
depraving or corrupting, but with the outward act of condemning ; and that 
the expressions used to explain and illustrate them are all derived, not from 
the inward operation of purifying the soul oi infusi&g into it righteousness, 
but from the procedure of courts in their judgments, or of offended persons 
in their forgiveness of offenders. We condnde that these terms, wherever 
they have reteience to the sinner's relation to Ood, signify a declarative and 
judicial act of Qod, external to the smner, and not an efficient and sovereign 
act of Qod changing the sinner's nature and making him subjectively 
righteous. 

3. Blemenis of Juatiftcation, 

These are two: 

A. Bemission of punishment. 

( a ) Qod acquits the ungodly who believe in Christ, and declares them 
just This is not to declare them innocent, — that would be a judgment 
contrary to truth. It declares that the demands of the law have been satis- 
fied with regard to them, and that they are now free from its condemnation. 

(6) This acquital, in so far as it is the act of Qod as judge or executive, 
administering law, may be denominated pardon. In so far as it is the act 
ol Qod as a father personally injured and grieved by sin, yet showmg grace 
to the sinner, it is denominated forgivenesa 

( c ) In an earthly tribunal, there is no acquittal for those who are proved 
to be transgesBors, — for such there is only conviction and punishment. 
But in Qod's government there is remission of punishment for behevers, 
even though they are confessedly offenders ; and, in Justificationt Qod 
declares this remission. 
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id) The declaration that the aiimer ia no longer exposed to the penalty 
of law, has its ground, not in any satisfaction of the law's demand on the 
pdrt of the sinner himself, but solely in the bearing of the penalty by 
Ohrist, to whom the sinner is nnited by faith. Justification, in its first 
element, is therefore that act by which God, for the sake of Ohrist, acquits 
the transgressor and suffers him to go free. 

B. Bestoration to favor. 

(a) Justification is more than remission or acquftlaL These would 
leave the sinner simply in the position of a discharged criminal, — law 
requires a positive righteousness also. Besides deliverance from punish- 
ment, justification implies God's treatment of the sinner as if he were, and 
had been, personally righteous. The justified person receives not only 
remission of penalty, but the rewards promised to obedience. 

(6) This restoration to favor, viewed in its aspect as the renewal of a 
broken friendship, is denominated reconciliation ; viewed in its aspect as a 
renewal of the soul's true relation to God as a father, it is denominated 
adoption. 

( o ) In an earthly pardon there are no special helps bestowed upon the 
pardoned. There are no penalties, but there are also no rewards ; law can- 
not claim anything of the discharged, but then they also can claim nothing 
of the law. But what, though greatly needed, is left unprovided by human 
government, God does provide. In justification, there is not only acquittal, 
but approval ; not only pardon, but promotion. Bemission is never sepa- 
rated from restoration. 

( d ) The declaration that the sinner is restored to God's favor, has its 
ground, not in the sinner's personal character or conduct, but solely in the 
obedience and righteousness of Christ, to whom the sinner is united by 
faith. Thus Ohrist's work is the procuring cause of our justification, in 
both its elements. As we are acquitted on account of Ohrist's suffering of 
the penalty of the law, so on account of Ohrist's obedience we receive the 
rewards of law. 

4. BelcUion ofJtuHfioation to God's Law and Holinesa. 

A. Justification has been shown to be a forensic term. A man may, 
indeed, be conceived of as just^ in either of two senses : ( a ) as just in 
moral character, — that is, absolutely holy in nature, disposition, and con- 
duct ; (6) as just in relation to law, — or as free from all obligation to suffer 
penalty, and as entitled to the rewards of obedience. 

So, too, a man may be conceived of as justified, in either of two senses : 
( a) made just ui moral character ; or, ( 6 ) made just in his relation to law. 
But the Scriptures declare that there does not exist on earth a just man, in 
the first of these senses ( EccL 7 : 20). Even in those who are renewed in 
moral character and united to Ohrist, there is a remnant of moral depravity. 

If, therefore, there be any such thing as a just man, he must be just, not 
in the sense of possessing an unspotted holiness, but in the sense of being 
delivered from the penalty of law, and made partaker of its rewards. If 
there be any such thing as justification, it must be, not an act of God 
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wbibh renders the dxmer abeolntelj holj, bat an act of Gk)d whioh dedares 
the siimer to be free from legal penalties and entitled to legal rewards. 

B. The difficult featore of justification is the declaration, on the part of 
God, that a sinner whose remaining mnfulnesa seems to necessitate the vin- 
dicative reaction of God*s holiness against him, is yet free from such reaction 
of holiness as is expressed in the penalties of the law. 

The fact is to be accepted on the testimony of Scripture. If this testimony 
be not accepted, there is no deliverance from the condemnation of law. But 
the difficulty of conceiving of God's declaring the sinner no longer exposed 
to legal penalty is relieved, if not removed, by the three-fold consideration : 

(a) That Ghiist has endured the penalty of the law in the sinner's stead. 

(6) That the sinner is so united to Christy that Christ's life already con- 
stitutes the dominating principle within hinu 

(c) That this life of Ohrist is a power in the soul which will gradually, 
but infallibly, extirpate all remaining depravity, until the whole physioal 
and moral nature is perfectly conformed to the divine linlin«mr 

6. BeUOion of Just^fioaiUm to VMon with Christ and the Work of 
the Spirit. 

A. Since the sinner, at the moment of Justification, is not yet com- 
pletely transformed in character, we have seen that God can dedare him 
just, not on account of what he is in himself, but only on account of what 
Christ i& The ground of justification is therefore not» ( a) as the Bomanists 
hold, a new righteousness and love infused into us, and now constituting 
our moral character ; nor, ( 6 ) as Osiander taught^ the essential righteous- 
ness of Christ's divine nature, which has become ours by faith ; but (c) the 
satisfaction and obedience of Christy as the head of a new humanity, and 
as embracing in himself all beUevers as his members. 

As Adam's sin is imputed to us, not because Adam is in us, but because 
we were in Adam ; so Christ's righteousness is imputed to us, not because 
Christ is in us, but because we are in Christy — that is» joined by faith to 
one whose righteousness and life are infinitely greater than our i)ower to 
appropriate or contain. In this sense, we may say that we are justified 
through a Christ outside of us, as we are sanctified through a Christ within 
us. Edwards : ** The justification of the believer is no other than his being 
admitted to oommnnion in, or participation of, this head and surety of all 
believers." 

B. The relation of justification to regeneration and sanotiflcatian, more- 
over, delivers it from the charges of externality and immorality. God does 
not justify ungodly men in their ungodliness. He pronounces them Just 
only as they are united to Christy who is absolutely just, and who, by his 
Spirit, can make them Just, not only in the eye of the law, but in moral 
character. The very faith by which the sinner receives Christ is an act in 
which he ratifies all that Christ has done, and accepts God's judgment 
against sin as his own (John 16 : 11). 

Justification is possible, therefore, because it is alwie^ accompanied by 
regeneration and union with Christy and is f oUowed by sanctification. Bat 
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this is a very different fhing from the Bomaxust oonf onnding of juatifioation 
and sanctiiioation, as different stages of the same process of making the 
sinner aotoally holy. It holds fast to the Scriptore distinction between 
justification as a dedaratiye act of Gk)dy and regeneration and sanotification 
as those efficient acts of Qod by which justification is accompanied and fol- 
lowed. 

A. We are Justified by faith, rather than by love or by any other grace: 
(a) not because faith is itself a work of obedience by which we merit 
justification, — for this would be a doctrine of justification by works ; ( 6 ) 
nor because faith is accepted as an equivalent of obedience^ — for there is 
no equivalent except the perfect obedience of Christ ; ( o ) nor because 
faith is the germ from which obedience may spring hereafter,— for it is 
not the faith which accepts, but the Christ who is accepted, that renders 
such obedience possible ; but (d) because faith, and not repentance, or 
love, or hope, is the medium or instrument by which we receive Christ and 
are united to him. Hence we are never said to be Justified 6ia iriVr<v, » on 
account of faith, but only 6i& wiareug, = through faith, or » iruneof, ■* 
by faith. Or, to express the same truth in other words, while the grace 
of Qod is the efficient cause of justification, and the obedience and suffer- 
ings of Christ are the meritorious or procuring cause, faith is the mediate 
or instrumental cause. 

B. Since the ground of Justification is only Christy to whom we are 
united by faith, the justified person has peace. If it were anything in 
ourselves, our peace must needs be proportioned to our holiness. The 
practical effect of the Bomanist mmfrUng of works with faith, as a Joint 
ground of justification, is to render all assurance of salvation impossible. 
(Council of Trent, 9th chap. : ** Every man, by reason of his own weak- 
ness and defects, must be in fear and anxiety about his state of grace. 
Nor can any one know, with infallible certainty of faith, that he has 
received forgiveness of God. " ). But since justification is an instantaneous 
act of God, complete at the moment of the sinner's first believing, it has 
no degrees. Weak faith justifies as perfectiy as strong faith ; although, 
since justification is a secret act of God, weak faith does not give so strong 
assurance of salvation* 

C. Justification is instantaneous^ complete, and final : instantaneous^ 
since otherwise there would be an interval during which the soul was 
neither approved nor condemned by God (Mat 6 :24) ; complete, since 
the soul, united to Christ by faith, becomes partaker of his complete satis- 
faction to the demands of law (CoL 2 : 9, 10 ) ; and final, since the union 
with Christ is indissoluble ( John 10 :28, 29). As there are many acts of 
sin in the life of the Christian, so there are many acts of pardon foUowing 
them. But all these acts of pardon are virtuaUy implied in that first act 
by which he was finally and forever justified ; as also successive acts of 
repentance and faith, after such sins, are virtuaUy implied in that first 
repentance and faith which logically preceded iustification. 
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7. AdHcetoIhguirendenumdedbyaScHpturtUVi^ 

(a) Where oonyiotion of sin is yet laokiiig, onr aiin should be to show 
the Burner that he is under Qod's condemnation for his past sins, and that 
no fatore obedience can ever seoore his justification, since this obedience, 
even though perfect, conld not atone for the past, and eyen if it could, he 
IB unable, without God's help, to render it 

(6) Where conviction of sin already eziste, our aim should be, not, in 
the first instance, to secure the performance of external religious dutiM, 
such as prayer, or Scripture-reading, or uniting with the church, but to 
induce the sinner, as his first and all-inclusive duty, to accept Christ as his 
only and sufficient sacrifice and Savior, and, committing T»'Tinaf»lf and the 
matter of his salvation entirely to the hands of Ghrist, to manifest this trust 
and submission by entering at once upon a life of obedience to Ohrist's 
commands. 



SBCmOV IIL— THE APPLIOATIOK OF CHBIST'S BEDEXFTIOV 
IK ITS CONTINUATION. 

Under this head we treat of Sanctification and of Perseverance. These 
two are but the divine and the human sides of the same fact, and they bear 
to each other a relation similar to that which exists between Begeneration 
and Oonversion. 

L SANOXmOATIOH. 

1. DeftnUUm of SanetifteaHon, 

Sanctification is that continuous operation of the Holy Spirit, bj which 
the holy disposition imparted in regeneration is maintained and strength- 
ened. 

This definition implies: 

(a) That, although in regeneration the governing disposition of the soul 
b made holy, there still remain tendencies to evil which are unsubdued. 

( 6 ) That the existence in the believer of these two opposing principleB 
gives rise to a confiict which lasts through life. 

( c ) That in this confiict the Holy Spirit enables the Ohristian, through 
increasing faith, more fully and consciously to appropriate Christ, and thus 
progressively to make conquest of the remaining sinfulness of hia nature. 

2. HxplanoHons and Scripture Proof, 
(a) Sanctification is the work of God. 
(6) It is a continuous process. 

(c) It is distinguished from regeneration as growth from birth, or as the 
Btrengthening of a holy disposition from the original impartation of it 

(d) The operation of God reveals itself in, and is accompanied by, intel- 
ligent and voluntary activity of the believer in the discovery and mortifica- 
tion of sinful desires, and in the bringing of the whole being into obedience 
to Christ and conformity to the standards of his word. 
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{e) The agency ttnongh which God effects the sanctiflcation of the 
belieyer is the indwelling Spirit of Ghzist. 

(/) The mediate or instrumental oanse of sanctification, as of jnstiflca- 
tion, is faith. 

{g) The object of this faith is Christ himself, as the head of a new 
hTmianitj and the source of trath and life to those united to him. 

( h) Though the weakest faith perfectly justifies, the degree of sanctiflca- 
tion is measured by the strength of the Christian's faith, and the persist- 
ence with which he apprehends Christ in the variouB relations which the 
Scriptures dedare him to sustain to ns. 

(i) From the lack of persistence in using the means appointed for 
Christian growth — such as the word of Qod, prayer, association with other 
belieYers, and personal effort for the conversion of the ungodly— sanctifl- 
cation does not always proceed in regular and unbroken course, and it is 
never completed in this life. 

(J ) Sanctiflcation, both of the soul and of the body of the believer, is 
completed in the life to come, — that of the former at death, that of the 
latter at the resurrection. 

8. Srroneoua Views refuted by these JSGripture Passages. 

A. The Antinomian, — which holds that, since Christ's obedience and 
sufferings have satisfied the demands of the law, the believer is free from 
obligation to observe it 

To this view we urge the following objections : 

(a) That since the law is a transcript of the holiness of God, itsdemands 
as a moral rule are unchanging. Only as a system of penalty and a method 
of salvation is the law abolished in Christ's death. 

( 6 ) That the union between Christ and the believer secures not only 
the bearing of the penalty of the law by Christy but also the impartation 
of Christ's spirit of obedience to the believer, — in other words, brings 
him into communion with Christ's work, and leads him to ratify it in his 
own experience. 

( c ) That the freedom from the law of which the Scriptures speak, is 
therefore simply that freedom from the constraint and bondage of the law, 
which dhaxacterizes those who have become one with Christ by faith. 

To sum up the doctrine of Christian freedom as opposed to Antinomian- 
ism, we may say that Christ does not free us, as the Antinomian believes, 
from the law as a rule of life. But he does free us ( 1 ) from the law as a 
flfystem of curse and penalty ; this he does by bearing the curse and penalty 
himself. Christ frees us ( 2 ) from the law with its claims as a method of 
salvation ; this he does by making his obedience and merits ours. Christ 
frees us ( 8 ) from the law as an outward and foreign compulsion ; this he 
does by giving to us the spirit of obedience and sonship, by whidi the 
law is progressively realized within. 
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B. The Peifeotionisty — which holds that the Ghrktiaa Joaj, in this 
life» beoome perfectly f lee from sin. This view was held hy John Wesley 
in England, and by Mahan and Finney in America. 

In reply, it will be soificient to obeerre : 

( a ) That the theory rests npon false conceptions : first, of the law, — as 
a sliding-scale of requirement graduated to the moral condition of creatures, 
instead of being the unchangeable reflection of God's holiness; secondly, 
of sin,— as consistmg only in yoluntary acts instead of embracing also those 
dispositions and states of the soul which are not conformed to the divine 
holiness ; thirdly, of the human will, — as able to choose Gk>d supremely 
and persistently at every moment of life, and to fulfil at every moment the 
obligations resting upon it, instead of being corrupted and enslaved by the 
FalL 

(6) That the theory fllnds no support in, but rather is distinctly contra- 
dicted by. Scripture. 

First, the Scriptures never assert or imply that the Christian may in this 
life live without sin ; passages like 1 John 8 : 6, 9, if interpreted consist- 
ently with the context, set forth either the ideal standard of Corinthians 
living or the actual state of the believer so &r as respects his new nature. 

Secondly, the apostolic admonitions to the Corinthians and Hebrews show 
that no such state of complete sanctification had been generally attained by 
the Christians of the first century. 

Thirdly, there is express record of sin committed by the most perfect 
characters of Scripture— as Noah, Abraham, Job, David, Peter. 

Fourthly, the word riXeuKf as applied to spiritual conditions already 
attained, can fairly be held to signify only a relative perfection, equivalent 
to sincere piety or maturity of Christian judgment 

Fifthly, the Scriptures distinctly deny that any man on earth lives with- 
out sin. 

Sixthly, the declaration : «'ye were sanctified'' (1 Cor. 6: 11), and the 
designation : " saints " ( 1 Cor. 1:2), applied to early believers, are, as the 
whole epistle shows, expressive of a holiness existing in germ and anticipa- 
tion ; the expressions deriving their meamng not so much from what these 
early believers were, as from what Christ was, to whom they were united 
by fiiith. 

( c) That the theory is disapproved by the testimony of Christian expe- 
rience. — In exact prox>ortion to the soul's advance in holiness does it shrink 
from claiming that holiness has been already attained, and humble itself 
before Qod for its remaining apathy, ingratitude, and unbelief. 

Perfectionism is best met by proper statements of the nature of the law 
and of sin ( Ps. 119 : 96 ). While we thus rebuke spiritual pride, however, 
we should be equally careful to point out the inseparable connection between 
justification and sanctification, and their equal importance as together mak- 
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uig up the BiblJeal idea of salvatioiu "Wlule we show no favor to those who 
would make sanotification a sadden and paroxysmal act of the human will, 
we should hold forth the holiness of God as the standard of atiainment, and 
the faith in a Christ of infinite fulness as the medium through which that 
standard is to be giaduallj bat certainly realized in as (2 Oor. 8 : 18). 

n. Pbbsevebahob. 

The Scriptures dedaie that, invirtoe of the original purpose and contin- 
uous operation of God, all who are united to Christ by iadth will infallibly 
continue in a state of grace and will finally attain to everlasting life. This 
voluntary continuance, on the part of the Christian, in faith and well-doing 
we call perseverance. Perseverance is, therefore, the human side or aspect 
of that spiritual process which, as viewed from the divme side, we call sane- 
tification. It is not a mere natural consequence of conversion, but involves 
a constant activity of the human will from the moment of conversion to the 
end of life. 

1. Proof of the Doctrine of Perseverance, 

A. From Scripture,— as John 10:28, 29; Bom. 11:29; PhiL 1:6; 
2The6s.3:8; 2 Tim. 1:12; 1 Pet 1:6; Bev.3:10. 

B. From Reason. 

(a) It is a necessary inference from other doctrines, — soch as election, 
union with Christ, regeneration, justification, sanotification. 

( 6 ) It accords with analogy, ~ God's preserving care being needed by, 
and being granted to, his spiritual, as well as his natural, creation. 

( ) It IS implied in all assurance of salvation, — since this assurance is 
given by the Holy Spirit, and is based not upon the known strength of 
human resolution, but upon the purpose and operation of God. 

2. OtffecUona to the Doctrine of Perseverance. 

These objections are urged chiefly by Arminians and by Bomanists. 

A. That it is inconsistent with human freedom. -* Answer : It is no 
more so than is the doctrine of Election or the doctrine of Decrees. 

B. That it tends to immorality. — ^Answer : This cannot be, since the 
doctrine declares that God will save men by securing their perseverance in 
holiness. 

C. That it leads to indolence. — Answer : This is a perversion of the 
doctrine, continuously possible only to the unregenerate ; since, to the 
regenerate, certainty of success is the strongest incentive to activity in the 
conflict with sin. 

D. That the Scripture commands to persevere and warnings against 
apostasy show that certain, even of the regenerate, will fall away. — 
Answer: 

(a ) They show that some, who are apparently regenerate, will fall away. 

( 6 ) They show that the truly regenerate, and those who are only appar- 
ently so,.are not certainly distinguishable in this life. 
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(o) They show the fearful oaoBeqaenoes of lejectmg Christ, to those 
who have enjoyed special divine inflnencesy but who are only apparently 
regenerate. 

( d) They show what the fate of the truly regenerate would be» in case 
they should not persevere. 

(e) They show that the perseveranoe of the truly regenerate may be 
seoured by these very oommands and warnings. 

(/) They do not show that it is certain, or possible^ that any truly 
regenerate person will f aU away. 

R That we have actual examples of sudi apostai^. — We answer : 

(a) Such are either men once outwardly reformed, like Judas and 
Ananiafl, but never renewed in heart ; 

( 6 ) Or they are regenerate men, who, like David and Peter, have fallen 
into temporary sin, from which they will, before death, be reclaimed by 
God's discipline. 
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ECKILESIOLOGT, OB THE DOOTEINE OF THE OHUBOH. 



OHAPTEB L 
THB 00JI8T1TUT101I' OF THB OHUBOH, OB OHXTBOH POLITT. 

L DjuriNJTioji OF THB Ohubos. 

(a) The ohnroh of Ghiist, in its largest signifioation, ib the whole oom- 
pany of regenerate persons in all times and ages, in heaven and on earth 
(Mat 16:18 ; Eph. 1 :22, 28 ; 8 :10 ; 5 :24, 25 ; Gol. 1 :18 ; Heb. 12 :23). 
In this sense, the ohnroh is identical with the spiritaal ingdom of God ; 
both signify that redeemed hnmanify in which Qod in Christ exercises 
aotaal spiritaal dominion ( John 8 : 8, 6 ). 

( 6 ) The chnrohy in this large sense, is nothing less than the body of 
Ohrist — the organism to which he gives spiritaal life, and through which 
he maoifests the falness of his power and grace. The chnrch therefore 
cannot be defined in merely hnman terms, as an aggregate of individuals 
associated for social, benevolent, or even spiritaal purposes. There is a 
transcendent element in the churoh. It is the great company of persons 
whom Christ has saved, in whom he dwells, to whom and through whom 
he reveals God (Eph. 1 :22, 28 ). 

( c ) The Scriptares, however, distinguish between this invisible or nni« 
versal churoh, and the individual church, in which the universal church 
takes local and temporal form, and in which the idea of the churoh as a 
whole is concretely exhibited. 

( d) The individual churoh may be defined as that smaller company of 
regenerate persons, who, in any given community, unite themselves volun- 
tarily togetiier, in accordance with Christ's laws, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the complete establishment of his kingdom in themselves and in the 
world. 

(6) Besides these two signifioations of the term * church,' there are 
properly in the New Testament no others. The word itcxhieta is indeed 
used in Acts 7 : 88 ; 19 : 82, 89 ; Heb. 2 : 12, to designate a popular assem- 
bly ; but since this ia a secular use of the term, it does not here concern us. 
In certain passages, as for example Acts 9 : 81 {kKKhfoia^ sing., M abo). 
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1 Oor. 12 :28» PhiL8 : 6, audi TinL 8 : 16, iKkXiicla appears to be used either 
as a generic or as a ooUeotive term, to denote simply the body of indepen- 
dent local churches existing in a given region or at a given epoch. But 
since there is no evidence tiiat these churches were bound together in any 
outward organization, this nse of the term inKknaia cannot be regarded as 
adding any new sense to those of 'the nniveraal ohnrch' and 'the local 
ehnich * already mentioned. 

The prevailing nsage of the N. T. gives to the term kKiihiaia the second 
of these two significations. It is this local chnrch only which has definite 
and temporal eziBtence, and of this alone we hencef ortii treat Onr defini- 
tion of the individual chnrch implies the two following particalars : 

A. Hie churchy like the family/ and the statey is an inatituHon of 
divine appointment. This is plain : (a) from its relation to the chnrch 
universal, as its concrete embodiment ; (b) from the &ct that its necessity 
is grounded in the social and religious nature of man ; ( c ) from the Script- 
ure, — as for example, Christ's command in Mat. 18 : 17, and the designa- 
tion 'church of God,' applied to individual churches ( 1 Oor. 1:2). 

B. The church, unlike the family and the atate, is a voluntary society. 
(a) This results from the fact that the local chnrch is the outward expres- 
sion of that rational and free life in Christ which characterizes the church 
as a whole. In this it differs from those other organizations of divine 
apx>ointment^ entrance into which is not optionaL Membership in the 
church is not hereditary or compulsory. ( & ) The doctrine of the church, 
as thus defined, is a necessary outgrowth of the doctrine of regeneration. 
As this fundamental spiritual change is mediated not by outward appli- 
ances, but by inward and conscious reception of Christ and his truth, union 
with the church logically follows, not precedes, the soul's spiritual union 
with Christ 

n. OBOANIZA.TIOH OF THB ChUBGH. 

1. The fact of organization. 

Organization may exist without knowledge of writing, without written 
records, lists of members, or formal choice of officers. These last are the 
proofs, reminders, and helps of organization, but they are not essential to 
it It is however not merely informal, but formal, organization in the 
church, to which the New Testament bears witnesa 

That there was such organization is abundantly shown from ( a ) its stated 
meetings, (b) elections, and ( c ) officers ; ( d ) from the designations of its 
ministers, together with ( 6 ) the recognized authority of the minister and 
of the church; (/) from its discipline, (^) contributions, (A) letters of 
commendation, (t) registers of widows, (J) uniform customs, and (A;) 
ordinances ; (l) from the order enjoined and observed, ( m ) the qualifi- 
cations for membership, and ( n ) the common work of the whole body. 

As indicative of a developed organization in the K. T. church, of which 
only the germ existed before Christ's death, it is important to notice the 
progress in names from the Gk>spels to the Epistles. In the Gospels, the 
word " disciples " is the common designation of Christ's followers, but it is 
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not onoe found in the Epistles. In the Epistles, there are only ** saints," 
" brethren," " ohurchee." A oonsideration of the facts here referred to is 
suffioient to evinoe the nnsoriptaial nature of two modem theories of the 
ohnroh: 

A. The theory that the ohnroh is an exdnsively spiritoal body, destitnte 
of all formal organization, and bonnd together only by the mnkial relation 
of each believer to his indwelling Lord. 

The dinrch, npon this view, so jbr as outward bonds are oonoemed, is 
only an aggregation of isolated units. Those believers who chance to 
gather at a particular place, or to liye at a particular time, constitute the 
church of that place or time. This view is held by the Friends and by the 
Plymouth Brethren. It ignores the tendencies to organization inherent in 
human nature ; confounds the visible with the invisible dhurch ; and is 
directly opposed to the Scripture representations of the visible church as 
comprehending some who are not true believers. 

B. The theory that the form of church organization is not definitely 
prescribed in the New Testament, but is a matter of expediency, each body 
of believers being permitted to adopt that method of organization which 
best suits its circumstances and condition. 

The view under consideration seems in some respects to be favored by 
Neander, and is often regarded as incidental to his larger conception of 
church history as a progressive development But a proper theory of 
development does not exdnde the idea of a dhurch organization already 
complete in all essential particulars before the dose of the inspired canon, 
so that the record of it may constitute a providential example of binding 
authority upon all subsequent ages. The view mentioned exaggerates the 
dififerences of practice among the N. T. churches ; underestimates the need 
of divine direction as to methods of church union ; and admits a principle 
of 'church powers,' which may be historically shown to be subversive of 
the very existence of the churdi as a spiritual body. 

2. The nature of this organiz€Uion. 

The nature of any organization may be determined by asking, first : who 
constitute its members ? secondly : for what object has it been formed ? 
and, thirdly : what are the laws which regulate its operations ? 

A. They only can properly be members of the local church, who have 
previously become members of the church xmiversal, — or, in other words» 
have become regenerate persons. 

From this limitation of membership to regenerate persons, certain 
results follow : 

( a ) Since each member bears supreme allegiance to Christy the dhuroh 
as a body must recognize Ohrist as the only lawgiver. The relation of the 
individual Christian to the church does not supersede^ but furthers and 
expresses, his relation to Christ 

(&) Since each regenerate man recognizes in every other a brother in 
Clmst, the several members are upon a footing of absolute equality ( Mat 
28:a.l0). 
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(c) Since eaoh looal ohnroh is directly subject to Ohrist, there is no 
Jurisdiction of one church over another, but all are on an equal footings 
and all are independent of interference or control by the dvil power. 

B. The sole object of the local church is the glory of Qod» in the com- 
plete establishment of his kingdom, both in the hearts of belierero and in 
the world. This object is to be promoted : 

(a) By united worship, — including prayer and religious instruction; 
(6) by mutual watchcare and exhortation ; ( c) by common labors for the 
reclamation of the impenitent world. 

0. The law of the church is simply the wiU of Christ, as expressed in 
the Scriptures and interpreted by the Holy Spirit. This law respects : 

(a) The qualifications for membership. — These are regeneration and 
baptism, i. 6., spiritoal new birth and ritual new birth ; the surrender of 
the inward and of the outward life to Christ ; the spiritnal entrance into 
communion with Christ's death and resurrection, and the formal profession 
of this to the world by being buried with Christ and rising with him in 
baptisnL 

( 6 ) The duties imposed on members. — In discovering the will of Christ 
from the Scriptures, each member has the right of private judgment, being 
directly responsible to Christ for his use of the means of knowledge^ and 
for his obedience to Christ's commands when these are known* 

8. The genesis of this organizcUion. 

(a) The church existed in germ before the day of Pentecost, — otherwise 
there would have been nothing to which those converted upon that day 
could have been ''added" (Acts 2 : 47). Among the apostles, regenerate 
as they were, united to Christ by faith and in that faith baptized (Acts 19 : 
4 ), under Christ's instruction and engaged in common work for him, there 
were already the beginnings of organization. There was a treasurer of the 
body (John 13 : 29), and as a body they celebrated for the first time the 
Lord's Supper ( Mai. 26 : 26-29 ). To all intents and purposes they consti- 
tuted a church, although the church was not yet fully equipped for its work 
by the outpouring of the Spirit ( Acts 2 ), and by the appointment of pastors 
and deacons. The church existed without officers, as in the first days suc- 
ceeding Pentecost 

(6) That provision for these offices was made gradually as exigencies 
arose, is natural when we consider that the church immediatdy after Christ's 
ascension was under the tutelage of inspired apostles, and was to be pre- 
pared, by a process of education, for independence and self-government. 
As doctrine was communicated gradually yet infallibly, through the oral 
and written teaAhing of the apostles, so we are warranted in believing that 
the church was gradually but infallibly guided to the adoption of Christ's 
own plan of church organization and of Christian work. The same promise 
of the Spirit which renders the New Testament an unerring and sufficient 
rule of faith, renders it also an unerring and sufficient rule of praotieCy for 
the church in all places and times. 
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( c ) Any number of believers, therefore, may oonstatnte themfielves into 
a Ghristian ohnroh, by adopting for their role of faith and practioe Christ's 
law as laid down in the New Testament, and by associating themselves 
together, in aooordance with it» for his worship and service. It is impor- 
tant, where practicable, that a oonndl of churches be previously called, to 
advise the brethren proposing this union as to the desirableness of consti- 
tuting a new and distinct local body ; and, if it be found desirable, to 
recognize them, after its formation, as being a church of Ghristi But such 
action of a council, however valuable as affording ground for the fellowship 
of other churches, is not constitutive, but is simply declaratory ; and, 
without such action, the body of believers alluded to, if formed after the 
N. T. example, may notwithstanding be a true church of Christ. Still 
further, a band of converts, among the heathen or providentially precluded 
from access to existing churches, might rightfully appoint one of their 
number to baptize the rest» and then might organize, de novo, a New 
Testament church. 



lUL GOVBBNIODIT OF THE OhCBOQ. 

1. Nature of ihU government in generoL 

It is evident from the direct relation of each member of the church, and 
BO of the church as a whole, to Christ as sovereign and lawgiver, that the 
government of the church, so far as regards the source of authority, is an 
absolute monarchy. 

In ascertaining the will of Christ, however, and in applying his com 
mands to providential exigencies, the Holy Spirit enlightens one member 
through the counsel of another, and as the result of combined deliberation, 
guides the whole body to right conclusions. This work of the Spirit is 
the foundation of the Scripture injunctions to unity. This unity, since it 
is a unity of the Spirit, is not an enforced, but an intelligent and willing- 
sanity. While Christ is sole king, therefore, the government of the church 
BO &r as regards the interpretation and execution of his will by the body, 
is an absolute democracy, in which the whole body of members is intrusted 
with the duty and responsibility of carrying out the laws of Christ a, 
expressed in his word. 

A. Proof that the government of the diurch is democratic or congre- 
gationaL 

(a) From the duty of the whole church to preserve unity in its action. 

( 6 ) From the responsibility of the whole church for maintftining pure 
doctrine and praotioa 

( c ) From the committing of the ordinances to the charge of the whole 
church to observe and guard. As the church expresses truth in her teach- 
ing, so she is to express it in symbol through the ordinanoeB. 

{d) From the election by the whole church, of its own officers and dele- 
gates. In Acts 14 : 23, the literal interpretation of x^h^^v^ovt'C is not to 
be pressed. In Titus 1:5, " when Paul empowers Titus to set presiding 
officers over the communities, this drcumstanoe decides nothing as to the 
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mode of ohoioo, nor is a choice bj the commimity itself thezeby neceeaarily 
exdnded." 

(e) From the power of the whole church to exercise discipline. Pas- 
sages which show the right of the whole body to exclude, show also the 
right of the whole body to admit» members. 

B. Erroneous views as to dhnioh goTemment refuted by the foregoing 
passagea 

( a ) The world-chnroh theory, or the Bomanist yiew. — This holds that 
all local churches are sabject to the sapreme authority of the bishop of 
Borne, as the successor of Peter and the infallible vicegerent of Ohrist, 
and, as thus united, constitute the one and only church of Ohrist on earth. 
We reply : 

First, — Christ gave no such supreme authority to Peter. Mat. 16 : 18, 19, 
simply refers to the personal position of Peter as first confessor of Ohrist 
and preacher of his name to Jews and QentUes. Hence other apostles 
also constituted the foundation ( £ph. 2 : 20 ; Bey. 21 : 14 ). On one occa- 
sion, the counsel of James was regarded as of equal weight with that of 
Peter ( Acts 15 : 7-dO ), while on another occasion Peter was rebuked by Paul 
(GaL 2 : 11 ), and Peter calls himself only a fellow-elder (1 Pet. 5 : 1). 

Secondly, — If Peter had such authority given him, there is no evidence 
that he had power to transmit it to others. 

Thirdly, — There is no conclusive evidence that Peter ever was at Borne, 
much less that he was bishop of Bome. 

Fourthly, — There is no evidence that he really did so appoint the bishops 
of Bome as his successora 

Fifthly, — If Peter did so appoint the bishops of Bome, the evidence of 
continuous succession since that time is lacking. 

Sixthly, — There is abundant evidence that a hierarchical form of church 
government is corrupting to the church and dishonoring to Ohrist 

(6) The national-church theory, or the theory of provincial or national 
churches. — This holds that all members of the church in any province or 
nation are bound together in provincial or national organization, and that 
this organization has jurisdiction over the local churches. We reply : 

First, — the theory has no support in the Scriptures. There is no evi- 
dence that the word knchfaia in the New Testament ever means a national 
church organization. 1 Oor. 12 : 28, PhiL 8 : 6, and 1 Tim. 3 : 15, may be 
more naturally interpreted as referring to the generic church. In Acts 9 : 
81, kKKkfjaia is a mere generalization for the local churches then and there 
existing, and implies no sort of organization among them. 

Secondly, — It is contradicted by the intercourse which the New Testa- 
ment churches held with each other as independent bodies, — for example 
at the Ooundl of Jerusalem (Acts. 15 : 1-35) 

Thirdly, — It has no practical advantages over the Oongregational polity, 
but rather tends to formality, division, and the extinction of the principles 
of self-government and direct responsibility to Ohrist 
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Fourthly, — It is inoonsistent with itself, in binding a professedly spiritosl 
Ghnrch by formal and geographioal lines. 

Fifthly, — It logically leads to the theory of Romanism. If two ohazbhes 
need a sapeiior authority to control them and settle their differenoes, then 
two conntries and two hemispheres need a oommon eodesiastioal govern- 
ment, — and a world-ohnroh, under one visible head, is Bomanism. 

2. Officers of the Church. 

A. The number of offices in the church is two : — first, the office of 
bishop, presbyter, or pastor ; and, secondly, the oifice of deacon. 

( a ) That the appellations < bishop/ ' presbyter,' and * pastor ' designate 
the same office and order of persons, may be shown from Acts 20 : 28 — 
hrtanAvovQ iroifiaiveiv ( cf. 17 — irpeopvripovg ) ; PhiL 1 : 1 ; 1 Tim. 3 : 1, 8 ; Titus 
1 : 5, 7 ; 1 Pet. 5:1, 2 — irpeapvripovg .... vapcucaXu 6 evfarpeapOrepoc .... 
iroifi6vaTe irolftvtov .... hrtoKOTrovvTec. Conybeare and Howson : "The terms 
'bishop ' and ' elder' are used in the New Testament as equivalent, — the 
former denoting ( as its meaning of overseer implies ) the duties, the latter 
the rank, of the office." See passages quoted in (Heseler, Church History, 
1 : 90, note 1 — as, for example, Jerome : '* Apud veteres iidem episcopi et 
presbyter!, quia iUud nomen dignitatis est, hoc aatatia Idem est ergo 
presbyter qui episcopus." 

( & ) The only plausible objection to the identity of the presbyter and the 
bidiop is that first suggested by Oalvin, on the ground of 1 Tim. 6 : 17. 
But this text only shows that the one office of presbyter or bishop involved 
two kinds of labor, and that certain presbyters or bishops were more suc- 
cessful in one kind than in the other, l^iat gifts of teaching and ruling 
belonged to the same individual, is dear from Acts 20 : 28-81 ; Eph. 4 : 11 ; 
Heb. 18 : 7 ; 1 Tim. 8 : 2 — kirioKorrcv didweruciv, 

( ) In certain of the N. T. churches there appears to have been a plu- 
rality of elders (Acts 20:17; PhiL 1 :1 ; Tit 1 :5). There is, however, 
no evidence that the number of elders was uniform, or that the plurality 
which frequently existed was due to any other cause than the size of the 
churches for which these elders cared. The N. T. example, while it per- 
mits the multiplication of assistant pastors according to need, does not 
require a plural eldership in every case ; nor does it render this eldexship, 
where it exists, of coordinate authority with the church. There are indica- 
tions, moreover, that, at least in certain churches, the pastor was one, while 
the deacons were more than one, in number. 

B. The duties belonging to these offices, 
(a) The pastor, bishop, or elder is : 

First, — a spiritual teacher, in public and private ; 

Secondly, — administrator of the ordinances ; 

Thirdly, — superintendent of the discipline, as well as presiding officer al 
the meetings, of the church. 
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(b) The deacon is helper to the pastor and the Ghnrdu in both spfritaal 
and temporal things. 

First, — relieTing the pastor of external labors, informing him of the 
condition and wants of the chnroh, and forming a bond of nnion between 
pastor and people. 

Secondly, — helping the ohtireh, by relieving the poor and sick and 
ministering in an informal way to the church's spiritual needs, and by 
performing certain external duties connected with the service of the 
sanctuary. 

0. Ordination of officers. 
( a ) What is ordination ? 

Ordination is the setting apart of a person divinely called to a work of 
special ministration in the church* It does not involve the oommtmication 
of ]^wer, — it is simply a recognition of powers previously conferred by 
Gk>d, and a consequent formal authorization, on the part of the church, to 
exercise the gifts already bestowed. This reoognitipn and authorization 
should not only be expressed by the vote in which the candidate is 
approved by the church or the council which represents it, but should also 
be accompanied by a special service of admonition, prayer, and the laying- 
on of hands (Acts 6:6, 6; 18:2,8; 14:28; lTim.4:14; 6:22). 

Licensure simply commends a man to the churches as fitted to preach. 
Ordination recognizes him as set apart to the work of preaching and 
administering ordinances, in some particular church or in some designated 
field of labor, as representative of the church. 

Of his call to the ministry, the candidate himself is to be first persuaded 
(1 Cor. 9 :16 ; 1 Tim. 1 :12) ; but, secondly, the church must be per- 
suaded also, before he can have authority to minister among them ( 1 Tim. 
3:2-7; 4:14; Titus 1 : 6-9. 

( 6) Who are to ordain ? 

Ordination is the act of the church, not the act of a privileged dass in 
the church, as the eldership has sometimes wrongly been regarded, nor yet 
the act of other churches, assembled by their representatives in coundL 
No ecclesiastical authority higher than that of the local church is recognized 
in the New Testament. This authority, however, has its limits ; and since 
the church has no authority outside of its own body, the candidate for 
ordination should be a member of the ordaining church. 

Since each church is bound to recognize the presence of the Spirit in 
other rightly constituted churches, and its own decisions, in like manner, 
are to be recognized by others, it is desirable in ordination, as in all 
important steps affecting other churches, that advice be taken before the 
candidate is inducted into office, and that other churches be called to sit 
with it in council, and if thought best, assist in setting the candidate apart 
for the ministry. 

It is always to be remembered, however, that the power to ordain rests 
with the church, and that the church may proceed vdthout a Ooundl, or 
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even againslthe deoudon of the OonnciL Sooh ordiiiatiioiiy of oourae, would 
give authorily only witJiin the bounds of the individual chaich. Where no 
immediate exception la taken to the decision of the Coandl, that decision ib 
to be regarded as virtnallj the decision of the church by which it was 
called. The same rule applies to a Ooimoil's decision to depose from the 
ministry. In the absence of immediate protest from the church, the decis- 
ion of the Council is rightly taken as virtually the decision of the church. 

In so far as ordination is an act performed by the local church with the 
advice and assistance of other rightiy constituted churches, it is justly 
regarded as giving formal permission to exercise gifts and administer ordi- 
nances within the bounds of such churches. Ordination is not, therefore, 
to be repeated upon the transfer of the minister's pastoral relation from 
one church to another. In every case, however, where a minister from a 
body of Christians not Scripturally constituted assumes the pastoral rela- 
tion in a rightiy organized church, there is peculiar propriety, not only in 
the examination, by a Council, of his Christian experience, call to the 
ministry, and vievra of doctrine, but also in that act of formal recognition 
and autiiorization which is called ordination. 

8. JHecipline of the ChwroJi. 

Il, Kinds of discipline. — Discipline is of two sorts, according as offences 
are private or public, (a) Private offences are to be dealt with according 
totheruleinMat.5:23, 24; 18:15-17. 

(6) Public offences are to be dealt with according to the rule in 1 Cor. 
5 : 3-5, 13, and 2 Thess. 3 : 6. 

B. Belation of the pastor to discipline. — (a) He has no original author- 
ity ; (b) but is the organ of the church, and ( c ) superintendent of its 
labors for its own purification and for the reclamation of offenders ; and 
therefore {d) may best do the work of discipline, not directiy, by consti- 
tuting himself a special policeman or detective, but indirectiy, by securing 
proper labor on the part of the deacons or brethren of the churdi. 

IV. Belation of Looaii Chubghbs to onb anothbb. 

1. The general nature of this relation is that of fellowship between 
equaXs. — Notice here : 

(a) The absolute equality of the churches. — No church or council of 
churches, no association or convention or society, can relieve any single 
church of its direct responsibility to Christ, or assume control of its action. 

(6) The fraternal feUowship and cooperation of the churches. — No 
church can properly ignore, or disregard, the existence or work of other 
churches around it. Every other church is presumptively possessed of the 
Spirit, in equal measure with itself. There must therefore be sympathy 
and mutual furtherance of each other's welfare among churches, as among 
individual Christians. Upon this principle are based letters of dismission, 
recognition of the pastors of other churches, and all asaooiational unions, 
or unions for common Christian work. 
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2. This fellowship involves the duty of special oonstUtation with 
regard to matters ejecting the common interest 

(a) The duty of seeking adyioe. — Since the order and good repute of 
each is valnable to all the others, oases of grave importance and difficulty in 
internal discipline, as well as the question of ordaining members to the min- 
istry, should be submitted to a councQ of churches called for the purpose. 

(b) The duty of taking adTice. — For the same reason, each church 
should show readiness to receive admonition from others. So long as this 
is in the nature of friendly reminder that the church is guilty of defects 
from the doctrine or practice enjoined by Christ, the mutual acceptance of 
whose commands is the basis of aU church fellowship, no church can justly 
refuse to have such defects pointed out, or to consider the Scripturalness of 
its own proceeding. Such admonition or advice, however, whether coming 
from a single church or from a council of churches, is not itself of bind- 
ing authority. It is simply in the nature of moral suasion. The church 
receiving it has still to compare it with Christ's laws. The ultimate decis- 
ion zests entirely with the church so advised or asking advice. 

8. This fellowship may he broken by manifest departures from the 
faith or practice of the Scriptures, on the part of any church. 

In such case^ duty to Christ requires the churches, whose labors to reclaim 
a sister church from error have proved unavailing, to withdraw their fellow- 
ship from it, until such time as the erring churdi shall return to the path 
of duty. In this regard, the law which applies to individuals applies to 
ohuroheB, and the polity of the New Testament is congregational rather 
than independent. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE OBDINAKGBS OF THE CHUBCH. 

By the oidinaQoes, we mean those outward rites which Ohrist has 
appointed to be administered in his chnrch as visible signs of the saving 
truth of the gospeL They are signs, in that they vividly express this truth 
and confirm it to the believer. 

In contrast with this characteristically Protestant view, the Bomanist 
regards the ordinances as actually conferring grace and producing holiness. 
Instead of being the external manifestation of a preceding union with 
Christ, they are the physical means of constituting and TnaintaiuiTig this 
union. With the Bomanist, in this particular, sacramentalists of every 
name substantially agree. The Papal Church holds to seven sacraments or 
ordinances: — orcUnation, confirmation, matrimony, extreme unction, pen- 
ance, baptism, and the eucharist The ordinances prescribed in the N. T., 
however, are two and only two, viz. : — Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

L Baitibic. 

Christian Baptism is the immersion of a believer in water, in token of his 
previous entrance into the communion of Christ's death and resurrection, — 
or, in other words, in token of his regeneration through union with Christ 

1. Baptism an Ordinance of Christ 

A. Proof that Christ instituted an external rite called baptism. 

(a) From the words of the great commission ; (&) from the injunctions 
of the apostles ; (c ) from the fact that the members of the New Testament 
churches were baptized believers ; (d) from the universal practice of such 
a rite in Christian churches of subsequent times. 

B. This external rite intended by Christ to be of universal and per- 
petual obligation. 

(a) Christ recognized John the Baptist's commission to baptize as 
derived immediately from heaven. 

( & ) In his own submission to John's baptism, Christ gave testimony to 
the binding obligation of the ordinance (Mat 8 : 13-17). John's baptism 
was essentially Christian baptism (Acts 19 : 4), although the full signifi- 
cance of it was not understood until after Jesus' death and resurrection 
(Mat 20 : 17-23; Luke 12 : 50; Bom. 6 : 3-6). 

( c ) In continuing the practice of baptism through his disciples (John 
4 : ly 2 ), and in enjoining it upon them as part of a work which was to last 
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to fhe end of the world ( Mat 28 : 19, 20 ), Christ manif estl j adopted and 
appointed baptism as the invariable law of his ohuroh. 

(d) The analogy of the ordinance of the Lord's Sapper also leads to the 
oondnsion that baptism is to be observed as an authoritative memorial of 
Christ and his troth, until his seoond coming. 

(e) There is no intimation whatever that the command of baptism is 
limited, or to be limited, in its application, — that it has been or ever is to 
be repealed ; and, until some evidence of such limitation or repeal is pro- 
duced, the sfatute must be regarded as universally binding. 

a. The Mode of Baptism. 

This is immersion, and immersion only. This appears from the follow- 
ing considerations : 

A. The command to baptize is a command to immerse. — ^We show this : 

(a) From the meaning of the original word pam-l^o. That this is to 
immerse, appears: 

First,— from the usage of Greek writers — including the church Fathers, 
when they do not speak of the Christian rite, and the authors of the Greek 
version of the Old Testament. 

Secondly, — every passage where the word occurs in the New Testament 
either requires or allows the meaning 'immersa' 

Thirdly, — the absence of any use of the word in the passive voice with 
* water' as its subject oonflrms our conclusion that its meaning is "to 
immerse. " Water is never said to be baptized upon a man. 

(6 ) From the use of the verb pam-i^u with prepositions : 

First, — with ek ( Mark 1:9 — where *lop6dvt/v is the element into which 
the person passes in the act of being baptized )• 

Secondly,— with h ( Mark 1 :5, 8 ; c/. Mat. 3 :11. John 1 :26, 31, 33 ; 
cf. Acts 2 : 2, 4). In these texts, iv is to be taken, not instrumentally, but 
as indicating the element in which the immersion takes place. 

( c ) From drcumstances attending the administration of the ordinance 
( Mark 1 : 10 — avapaivuv tK Toif vdarog; John 3 : 23 — vdara noXU ; Acts 8 : 38, 
89 — Kariptfoav eig rb Mop .... avip^aav cktov idarog), 

id) From figurative alluaions to the ordinance. 

(e) From the testimony of church history as to the practice of the early 
church. 

(/) From the doctrine and practice of the (}reek church. 

The prevailing usage of any word determines the sense it bears, when 
found in a command of Christ We have seen, not only that the prevail- 
ing usage of the Greek language determines the meaning of the word 
' baptize ' to be * immerse,' but that this is its fundamental, constant, and 
only meaning. The original command to baptize is therefore a command 
to immerse. 
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B. No ohnroh has the right to modify or dispeofle with this oommaiid 
ofGhxist This is plain: 

(a) From the nature of the dhnrdh. Notice: 

Firslii— that, besides the looal ohnroh, no other visible ohnroh of Ohrist 
is known to the New Testament. Secondly, — that the local ohnroh is not 
a legislative, bnt is simply an execntive, body. Only the anthority which 
originally imposed its laws can amend or abrogate them. Thirdly, — thai 
the local ohnroh cannot delegate to any organization or oonnoil of dhnrohes 
any power which it does not itself rightfully possess. Fourthly, — that the 
opposite principle puts the ohuroh above the Scriptores and above Ohrist^ 
and would sanction all the usurpations of Borne. 

(b) From the nature of God's command : 

First, — as forming a part, not only of the law, but of the fundamental 
law, of the church of Christ The power daimed for a ohurch to change 
it is not only legislative but oonstitntionaL Secondly, — as expressing the 
wisdom of the Lawgiver. Power to change the command can be daimed 
for the church, only on the ground that Christ has failed to adapt the 
ordinance to changing oircumstanoes, and has made obedience to it unneces- 
sarily difficult and humiliating. Thirdly, — as providing in immersion the 
only adequate (symbol of those saving truths of the gospel which both of 
the ordinances have it for their office to set forth, and without which they 
become empty ceremonies and forms. In other words, the church has no 
right to change the method of administering the ordinance, because such a 
change vacates the ordinance of its essential meaning. As this argument, 
however, is of such vital importance, we present it more fully in a special 
discussion of the Symbolism of Baptism* 

8. The SymJboUmn of BaptUm. 

Baptism efymbolizes the previous entrance of the believer into the oom- 
munion of Christ's death and resurtection,-:-or, in other words, regenera- 
tion through union with Christ 

A. Expansion of this statement as to the symbolism of baptism. Bap- 
tism, more particularly, is a symbol : 

(a) Of the death and resurrection of Christ 

( 6) Of the purpose of that death and resurrection, — namely, to atone 
for sin, and to deliver sinners from its penalty and power. 

(o) Of the accomplishment of that purpose in the person baptized, — 
who thus professes his death to sin and resurrection to spiritual life. 

(c2) Of the method in which that purpose is accomplished, — by tmion 
with Christ, receiving him and giving one's self to l^im by faith. 

( 6 ) Of the consequent union of all believers in Christ 

(/) Of the death and resurrection of the body, — which will complete 
the work of Christ in us, and which Christ's death and resnixection assure 
to all his members. 
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B. Inferences from the passages referred to : 

(a) The oentral tmth set forth by baptism is the death and resiirreotion 
of Ohrist^ — and onr own death and resnireotion only as connected with that 

(b) The correlative truth of the believer's death and reBarrection» set 
forth in baptism, implies^ first, — confession of sin and humiliation on 
acoonnt of it, as deserving of death; secondly, — declaration of Christ's 
death for sin, and of the believer's acceptance of Christ's snbetitationary 
work ; thirdly,— acknowledgment that the soul has become partaker of 
Christ's life, and now lives only in and for him. 

(c) Baptism symbolizes purification, but purification in a peculiar and 
divine way, — namely, through the death of Christ and the entrance of the 
soul into communion with that death. The radical defect of sprinkling or 
pouring as a mode of administering the ordinance, is that it does not point 
to Christ's death as the procuring cause of our purification. 

( d) In baptism we show forth the Lord's death as the original sour oecf 
holiness and life in our souls, just as in the Lord's Supper we show forth 
the Lord's death as the source of all nourishment and strength after this 
life of holiness has been once begun. As the Lord's Supper symbolizes 
the sanctifying power of Jesus' death, so baptism symbolizes its regener* 
ating power. 

(e) There are two reasons, therefore, why nothing but immersion wiU 
satisfy the design of the ordinance : first, — because nothing else can sym- 
bolize the radical nature of the change effected in regeneration — a change 
from spiritual death to spiritual life ; secondly, — because nothing else can 
set forth the fact that this change is due to the entrance of the soul into 
oommunion with the death and resurrection of Christ 

(/) To substitute for baptism anything which excludes all symbolic 
reference to the death of Christ, is to destroy the ordinance, just as substi- 
tuting for the broken bread and poured out wine of the communion some 
form of administration which leaves out all reference to the death of Christ 
would be to destroy the Lord's Supper, and to celebrate an ordinance of 
human invention* 

4 The Subjects of Baptism. 

The proper subjects of baptism are those only who give credible evidence 
that they have been regenerated by the Holy Spirit, — or, in other words, 
have entered by faith into the communion of Christ's death and resurrection* 

A. Proof that only persons giving evidence of being regenerated are 
proper sul^ects of baptism : 

(a) From the command and example of Christ and his aposties, which 
show: 

First, that those only are to be baptized who have previously been made 
disciples. 

Secondly, that those only are to be baptized who have previously 
repented and believed. 
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( & ) From the nature of the ehaxoh — as a oompaay of regenerate peraonB. 

(o) From the fifymbolinn of the ordinance, — as declaring a preyions 
spiritaal change in him who snbmitB to it. 

B. Inferences from the fact that only persons giving evidence of being 
regenerate are proper subjects of baptism : 

( a) Since only those who give credible evidence of regeneration are 
prapGr subjects of baptism, baptism cannot be the means of r^eneration. 
It is the appointed sign, but is never the condition^ of the forgiveness of 
sins. 

F&88ageEilikeMat.8:ll; Markl:4; 16:16; John3:5; Acts2:88; 22: 
16 ; Eph. 5 : 26 ; Titus 8:5; and Heb. 10 : 22, are to be exphdned as par- 
ticular instances ** of the general fact that, in Scripture language, a single 
part of a complex action, and even that part of it which is most obvious 
to the senses, is often mentioned for the whole of it, and thus, in this case, 
the whole of the solemn transaction is designated by the external symbol " 
In other words, the entire change, internal and external, spiritual and 
ritual, is referred to in language belonging strictly only to the outward 
aspect of it. So the other ordinance is referred to by simply naming the 
visible "breaking of bread," and the whole transaction of the ordination 
of ministers is termed the '* imposition of hands" ( of. Acts 2 : 42 ; 1 Tim. 
4:14). 

( 6 ) As the profession of a spiritual change already wrought, baptism is 
primarily the act, not of the administrator, but of the person baptized. 

Upon the person newly regenerate the command of Ohrist first ter- 
minates ; only upon his giving evidence of the change within him does it 
become the duty of the church to see that he has opx)ortunity to follow 
Ohrist in baptism. Since baptism is primarily the act of the convert, no 
lack of qualification on the part of the administrator invalidates the bap- 
tism, so long as the proper outward act is performed, with intent on the 
part of the person baptized to express the fact of a preceding spiritual 
renewal (Acts 2 : 87, 38). 

( o ) As intrusted with the administration of the ordinances, however, the 
church is, on its part, to require of all candidates for baptism credible evi- 
dence of regeneration. 

This follows from the nature of the church and its duty to maintain its 
own existence as an institution of Christ. The church which cannot restrict 
admission into its membership to such as are like itself in character and 
aims must soon cease to be a church by becoming indistinguishable from 
the world. The duty of the church to gain credible evidence of regenera- 
tion in the case of every person admitted into the body involves its right to 
require of candidates, in addition to a profession of ^th with the lips, 
some satisfactory proof that this profession is accompanied by change in 
the conduct. The kind and amount of evidence which would have justified 
the reception of a candidate in times of persecution may not now constitute 
a sufficient proof of change of heart. 
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(d) Ab the oatward expression of the innrard ohange by -which the 
believer enters into the kingdom of Qod^ baptism is the first, in point of 
time, of all outward duties. 

Regeneration and baptism, although not holding to each other the rela- 
tion of effect and cause, are both regarded in the New Testament as essen- 
tial to the restoration of man's right relations to God and to his people. 
The J properly constitute parts of one whole, and are not to be unnecessarily 
separated. Baptism should follow regeneration with the least possible 
delay, after the candidate and the church have gained evidence that a 
spiritual change has been accomplished within him. No other duty and no 
other ordinance can properly precede it. 

(e) Since regeneration is a work accomplished once for all, the baptism 
which isymbolizes this regeneration is not to be repeated. 

Even where the persoasion exists, on the part of the candidate, that at 
the time of baptism he was mistaken in thinking himself r^generatod, the 
ordinance is not to be administered again, so long as it has once been sub- 
mitted to, with honest intent, as a profession of faith in Christ We argue 
this from the absence of any reference to second baptisms in the New Tes- 
tament, and from the grave practical difficulties attending the opxMsito 
view. In Acts 19 : 1-5, we have an instance, not of rebaptism, but of the 
baptism for the first time of certain persons who had been wrongly taught 
with regard to the nature of John the Baptist's doctrine, and so had igno- 
rantiy submitted to an outward rite which had in it no reference to Jesus 
Christ and expressed no faith in him as a Savior. This was not John's 
baptism, nor was it in any sense true baptism. For this reason Paul com- 
manded them to be '* baptised in the name of the Lord Jesus." 

(/) So long as the mode and the subjects are such as Christ has enjoined^ 
mere accessories are matters of individual judgment. 

The use of natural rather than of artificial baptisteries is not to be elevated 
into an essentiaL The formula of baptism prescribed by Christ is " into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit" 

0. Infant Baptism. 

This we reject and reprehend, for the following reasons : 

(a) IniiBZit baptism is without wanant^ either express or implied, in the 
Scripture. 

First, — there is no express command that infants should be baptized. 
Secondly, — there is no clear example of the baptism of infants. Thirdly, — 
the passages held to imply in&nt baptism contain, when fairly interpreted, 
no reference to such a practice. In Mat 19 : 14, none would have ' forbid- 
den,' if Jesus and his disciples had been in the habit of baptizing infimts. 
From Acts 16 : 16, qf, 40, and Acts 16 : 88, cf. 84, Neander says that we 
cannot infer infant baptism. For 1 Cor. 16 : 15 shows that the whole 
family of Stephanas, baptized by Paul, were adults (1 Cor. 1 : 16). It is 
impossible to suppose a whole heathen household baptized upon the faith 
of its head. As to 1 Cor. 7 : 14, Jacobi calls this text "a sure testimony 
against infant baptism, since Paul would certainly have referred to the 
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baptifim of ohildren as a proof of their holinefis, if infant baptism had been 
practised." Moreover, this passage would in that ease equally teach the 
baptism of the nnoonvertod husband of a belieTing wife. It plainly proves 
that the ohildren of OhriBtian parents were no more baptized and had no 
closer connection with the Christian church, than the unbelieving partners 
of OhrJstiaDS. 

(6) Infant baptism is expresslj contradicted : 

First, — by the Scriptural prerequisites of faith and repentance, as signs 
of regeneration. In the great commission, Matthew speaks of baptizing 
disciples, and Mark of baptizing believers ; but infants are neither of these. 
Secondly, — by the Scriptural symbolism of the ordinance. As we should 
not bury a person before his death, so we should not symbolically bury a 
person by baptism until he has in spirit died to sin. Thirdly, — by the 
Scriptural constitution of the church. The church is a company of persons 
whose union with one another presupposes and expresses a previous con- 
scious and voluntary union of each with Jesus Ohrist. But of this consciouB 
and voluntary union with Christ infants are not capable. Fourthly, — by 
the Scriptural prerequisites for participation in the Lprd's Supper. Parti- 
cipation in the Lord's Supper is the right only of those who can discern 
the Lord's body ( 1 Cor. 11 : 29). No reason can be assigned for restrict- 
ing to intelligent communicants the ordinance of the Supper, which would 
not equally restrict to intelligent believers the ordinance of Baptism. 

(o) The rise of infant baptism in the history of the church is due to 
sacramental conceptions of Christianity, so that all arg^uments in its favor 
from the writings of the first three centuries are equally arguments for 
baptismal regeneration. 

(d) The reasoning by which it is mxpjparteSi is nnsoripturalt UBSonnd, 
and dangerous in its tendency : 

First, — in assuming the power of the church to modify or abrogate a 
command of Christ This has been sufficientiy answered above. Secondly, 
— in maintaining that infant baptism takes the place of circumcision under 
the Abrahamio covenant. To this we reply that the view contradicts the 
New Testament idea of the church, by making it a hereditary body, in 
which fleshly birth, and not the new birth, qualifies for membeiship. **Aa 
the national Israel typified the spiritual Israel, so the circumcision which 
immediately followed, not preceded, natural birth, bids us baptize children, 
not before, but after spiritual birth." Thirdly, — in declaring that baptism 
belongs to the infant because of an organic connection of the child with 
the parent, which permits the latter to stand for the former and to make 
profession of faith for it, — faith already existing germinally in the duld by 
virtue of this organic union, and certain for the same reason to be developed 
as the child grows to maturity. "A law of organic connection as regards 
character subsisting between the parent and the child, — such a connection 
as induces the conviction that the character of the one is actually included 
in the character of the other, as the seed is formed in the capsule." We 
object to this view that it unwarrantably confounds the personality of the 
obild with that of the parent; practioally ignores the necessity of the Holy 
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/ 
Spirit's Tegeneirating influences in the case of children of Ohristiaii parents ; 

and presumes in such children a gracious state which facts condusiTelj 

show not to exist 

(6) The lack of agreement among pedobaptists as to the warrant for 
infant baptism and as to the relation of baptized iafants to the church, 
together with the manifest dedine of the practice itself, are arguments 
against it. 

The propriety of infant baptism is Tarionsl j argued, says Dr. Bushnell, 
upon the ground of '* natural innocence, inherited depravity, and federal 
holiness ; because of the infant's own character, the parent's piety, and the 
church's faith ; for the reason that the child is an heir of salvation already, 

and in order to make it such No settled opinion on infant baptism 

and on Christian nurture has ever been attained to." 

(/) The evil effects of infant baptism are a strong argument against it : 

First, — in forestalling the voluntary act of the child baptized, and thus 
practically preventing his personal obedience to Christ's commands. 

Secondly, — in iaduoing superstitious confidence in an outward rite as 
possessed of regenerating efficacy. 

Thirdly, — in obscuring and corrupting Christian truth with regard to 
the sufficiency of Scripture, the connection of the ordinances, and the 
inconsistency of an impenitent life with church-membership. 

Fourthly, — in destroying the church as a spiritual body, by merging it 
in the nation and the world. 

Fifthly, — in putting into the place of Christ's command a commandment 
of men, and so admitting the essential principle of all heresy, schism, and 
false religion. 

n. ThB LoBd's StXFFBB. 

The Lord's Supper is that outward rite in which the assembled church 
eats bread broken and drinks wine poured forth by its appointed represen- 
tative, in token of its constant dependence on the once crucified, now risen 
Savior, as source of its spiritual life ; or, in other words, in token of that 
abiding communion of Christ's death and resurrection through which the 
life begun in regeneration is sustained and perieoted. 

1. The LordCa Supper an ordinance instituted by ChriH, 

(a) Christ ax)pointed an outward rite to be observed by his disciples in 
remembrance of his death. It was to be observed after his death ; only 
after his death could it completely fulfil its purpose as a feast of commem- 
oration. 

(&) From the apostolic injunction with regard to its celebration in the 
church until Christ's second coming, we infer that it was the original inten- 
tion of our Lord to institute a rite of perpetual and universal obligation. 

(c) The uniform practice of the N. T. churches, and the celebration of 
such a rite in subsequent ages by ahnost all churches professing to be 
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GhriBtian, is best explained upon the supposition that the Lord's Sapper is 
an ordinance established by Christ himself. 

2. The Mode of administering the LorcTs Supper, 

( a) The elements are bread and wine. 

{b) The oommnnion is of both kinds, — that is, oommnnioants are to 
partake both of the bread and of the wine. 

( c) The partaking of these elements is of a festal nature. 

( d) The oommnnion is a festival of commemoration, — not simply bring- 
ing Ohrist to onr remembrance, but n^«>.lring proclamation of his death to 
the world. 

(e) It is to be celebrated by the assembled chnrdu It is not a solitary 
observance on the part of individnals. Ko "showing forth" is possible 
except in company. 

(/) The responsibility of seeing that the ordinance is properly adminis- 
tered rests with the chnroh as a body ; and the pastor is, in this matter, the 
proper representative and organ of the chnrch. In cases of extreme 
exigency, however, as where the chnrch has no pastor and no ordained 
minister can be secured, it is competent for the chnrch to appoint one from 
its own number to administer the ordinance. 

{g) The frequency with which the Lord's Supper is to be administered 
is not indicated either by the N. T. precept or by uniform N. T. example. 
We have instances both of its daUy and of its weekly observance. With 
respect to this, as well as with respect to the accessories of the ordinance, 
the church is to exercise a sound discretion. 

8. The Symbolism of the Lord^s Supper. 

The Lord's Supper sets forth, in general, the death of Ohrist as the 
sustaining power of the believer's life. 

A. Expansion of this statement 

(a) It symbolizes the death of Christ for our sins. 

( 6 ) It symbolizes our personal appropriation of the benefits of that death. 

( o ) It symboUzes the method of this appropriation, through union with 
Christ himself • 

{d) li symbolizes the continuous dependence of the believer for all 
spiritual life upon the once crucified, now hving, Savior, to whom he is 
thus united. 

(6) It symbolizes the sanctification of the Christian through a apiritual 
reproduction in him of the death and resurrection of the Lord, 

(/) It fifymbolizes the consequent union of Christians in Christ, their 
head. 

(g) It symboUzes the coming joy and perfection of the kingdom of God. 
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B. Inf ereiKMB from this statement 

( a ) The oomieotioii between the Lord's Sapper and Baptism consists in 
this, that they both and equally are symbols of the death of Ohrist In 
Baptism^ ve show forth the death of Christ as the procuring cause of our 
new birth into the kingdom of God. In the Lord's Supper, we show forth 
the death of Christ as the sustaining power of our spiritual life after it has 
once begun. In the one, we honor the sanctifying power of the death of 
Christ, as in the other we honor its regenerating power. Thos both are 
parts of one whole, — setting before us Christ's death for men in its two 
great purposes and results. 

( 6 ) The Lord's Supper is to be often repeated, — as cfymbolizing Christ's 
constant nourishment of the soul, whose new birth was signified in Baptism. 

(c) The Lord's Supper, like Baptism, is the symbol of a previous state 
of grace. It has in itself no regenerating and no sanctifying power, but is 
the symbol by which the relation of the believer to Christ, his sanctifler, is 
vividly expressed and strongly confirmed. 

(d) The blessing received from participation is therefore dependent 
upon, and proportioned to, the faith of the communicant. 

( 6 ) The Lord's Supper expresses primarily the f eUowsMp of the believer, 
not with his brethren, but with Christy his Lord. 

i. .^Toneotis views of the ZorcTe Supper, 

A. The Bomanist view, — that the bread and wine are changed by 
priestly consecration into the very body and blood of Christ ; that this con- 
secration is a new offering of Christ's sacrifice ; and that, by a physical 
partaking of the elements, the communicant receives saving grace from 
Qod. To this doctrine of ** transubstantiation'' we reply : 

(a) It rests upon a false interpretation of Scripture. In Mai 26 : 26, 
" this is my body " means : ** this is a symbol of my body." Since Christ 
was with the disciples in visible form at the institution of the Supper, he 
could not have intended them to recognize the bread as being his literal 
body. " The body of Christ is present in the bread, just as it had been in 
the passover lamb, of which the bread took the place " (John 6 : 68 contains 
no reference to the Lord's Supper, although it describes that spiritual union 
with Christ which the Supper symbolizes ; cf. 63. In 1 Cor. 10 : 16, 17, 
KotvUav rob a^fioroQ rev Xpiarov is a figurative expression for the spiritual 
partaking of Christ In Mark 8 : 88, we are not to infer that Peter was 
actually "Satan," nor does 1 Cor. 12 : 12 prove that we are all Christs. Cff, 
Qen. 41:26; 1 Cor. 10:4). 

(&) It contradicts the evidence of the senses, as well as of all scientific 
tests that can be applied. If we cannot trust our senses as to the unchanged 
material qualities of bread and wine, we cannot trust them when they 
rex>ort to us the words of Christ 

( c ) It involves the denial of the completeness of Christ's past sacrifice, 
and the assumption that a human priest can repeat or add to the atonement 
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made by Christ once for all (Heb. 9 : 28— awof irpoaevex^elc). The Lord's 
Supper is never called a saoiifioe, nor are altars, priests, or oonsecratioiiB 
ever Efpoken of, in the New Testament. The priests of the old dispensation 
are expressly contrasted with the ministers of the new. The former 
'' ministered about saored things/' i. e., performed sacred rites and waited 
at the altar; but the latter "preach the gospel" (1 Cor. 9 : 13, 14). 

((2) It destroys Christianity by externalizing it. Bomanists make all 
other service a mere appendage to the communion. Physical and magical 
salvation is not Christianity, but is essential paganism. 

B. The Lutheran and High Church view, — that the communicant, in 
partaking of the consecrated elements, eats the veritable body and drinks 
the veritable blood of Christ in and with the bread and wine, although the 
elements themselves do not cease to be materiaL To this doctrine of 
" consubstantiation " we object : 

(a) That the view is not required by Scripture. — All the passages cited 
in its support may be better interpreted as referring to a partaking of the 
elements as symbok. If Christ's body be ubiquitous, as this theory holds, 
we partake of it at every meal, as really as at the Lord's Supper. 

(&) That the view is inseparable from the general sacramental system of 
which it forms a part — In imposing physical and material conditionfl of 
receiving Christ, it contradicts the doctrine of justification only by faith ; 
changes the ordinance from a sign, into a means, of salvation ; involves the 
necessity of a sacerdotal order for the sake of properly consecrating the 
elements; and logically tends to the Bomanist conclusions of ritualism and 
idolatry. 

( c ) That it holds each communicant to be a partaker of Christ's veritable 
body and blood, whether he be a believer or not, — the result, in the absence 
of ftuth, being condemnation instead of salvation. Thus the whole char- 
acter of the ordinance is changed from a festival occasion to one of mystery 
and fear, and the whole gospel method of salvation is obscured. 

5. Prerequisites to ParHcipcUion in the Lord* a Supper. 

A, There are prerequisites. This we argue from the fact : 

(a) That Christ enjoined the celebration of the Supper, not upon the 
world at large, but only upon his disciples ; (b) that the apostolic injunc- 
tions to Christians, to separate themselves from certain of their number, 
imply a limitation of the Lord's Supper to a narrower body, even among 
professed believers ; (c) that the analogy of Baptism, as belonging only to 
a specified class of perisK>ns, leads us to believe that the same is true of the 
Lord's Supper. 

B. The prerequisites are those only which are expressly or implicitly 
laid down by Christ and his apostles. 

(a) The church, as possessing executive but not legicQative power, is 
charged with the duty, not of framing rules for the administering and 
guarding of the ordinance, but of discovering and applying the rules given 
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it in the New Testament. No ohnroh has a right to establiah any terms of 
conmmnion ; it is responsible only for making known the terms established 
by Christ and his apostles. (6) These teimsy however, are to be ascer- 
tained not only from the in jnnotions, but also from the precedents, of the 
New Testament. Since the apostles were inspired. New Testament prece- 
dent is the ** common law " of the church. 

0. On examining the New Testament, we find that the prerequisites to 
participation in the Lord's Supper are four, namely : 

Firsts — Regeneration. 

The Lord's Supper is the outward expression of a life in the believer, 
nourished and sustained by the life of Christ It cannot therefore be par- 
taken of by one who is ''dead through . . . « trespasses and sins." We 
give no food to a corpse. The Lord's Supper was never offered by the 
apostles to unbelievers. On the contrary, the injunction that each com- 
municant " examine himself " implies that faith which will enable the com- 
municant to " discern the Lord's body " is a prerequisite to participation. 

Secondly, — Baptism. 

In proof that baptism is a prerequisite to the Lord's Supper, we urge 
the following considerations : 

(a) The ordinance of baptism was instituted and administered long 
before the Supper. 

(b) The apostles who first celebrated it had, in all probability, been 
baptized. 

(o) The command of Christ fixes the place of baptism as first in order 
aftsr disoipleship. 

( (2 ) All the recorded cases show this to have been the order observed by 
the first Christians and sanctioned by the apostles. 

( e ) The symbolism of the ordinances requires that baptism should pre- 
cede the Lord's Supper. The order of the facts signified must be expressed 

in the order of the ordinances which signify them ; else the world is 
taught that sanctification may take place without regeneration. Birth must 
come before sustenance — 'ruMcimur, pasoitnur,* To enjoy ceremonial 
privileges, there must be ceremonial qualifications. As none but the 
circumcised could eat the passover, so before eating with the Christian 
family must come adoption into the Christian family. 

(/) The standards of all evangelical denominations, with unimportant 
exceptions, confirm the view that this is the natural interpretation of the 
Scripture requirements respecting the order of the ordinances. 

(g) The practical results of the opposite view are convincing proof 
that the order here insisted on is the order of nature as well as of Scripture. 
The admission of unbaptized persons to the communion tends always to, 
and has f requentiy resulted in, the disuse of baptism itself, the obscnring 
of the truth which it symbolizes, the transformation of ScriptonJly consti- 
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tated ohnrchea into bodies organized after methods of human inyention, 
and the complete destraotion of both chnroh and ordinanoes as Christ 
originally oonstitated them. 

Thirdly,— Church membership. 

(a) The Lord's Sapper is a ohnrch ordinance, obsenred by chnrehea of 
Christ as saoh. For this reason, membership in the church naturally pre- 
cedes communion. Since conmiunlon is a family rite, the participant 
should first be a member of the family. 

( 6 ) The Lord's Supper is a symbol of church fellowship. Excommu- 
nication implies nothing, if it does not imply exdusion from the commun- 
ion. If the Supper is simply communion of the individual with Christy 
then the church has no right to exclude any from it 

Pourthly,^An orderly walk. 

Disorderly walking designates a course of life in a church member whi^h 
is contrary to the precepts of the gospeL It is a bar to participation in the 
Lord's Supper, the sign of church fellowship. With Arnold, we may class 
disorderly walking under four heads : — 

(a) Lnmoral conduct 

(6) Disobedience to the commands of Christ 

( c ) Heresy, or the holding and teaching of false doctrine. 

((2 ) Schism, or the promotion of division and dissension in the church. 
— This also requires exclusion from church fellowship, and from the Lord's 
Supper which is its appointed sign. 

D. The local church is the judge whether these prerequisites are ful- 
filled in the case of persons desiring to partake of the Lord's Supper. — 
This is evident from the following considerations : 

( a ) The command to observe the ordinance was given, not to individu- 
als, but to a company. 

( & ) Obedience to this command is not an individual act, but is the joint 
act of many. 

(c) The regular observance of the Lord's Supper cannot be secured, 
nor the qualifications of persons desiring to partudpate in it be scrutinizedt 
unless some distinct organized body is charged with this responsibility. 

{d) The only organized body known to the New Testament is the local 
church, and this is the only body, of any sort competent to have charge of 
the ordinances. The invisible diurch has no officers. 



( 6 ) The New Testament accounts indicate that the Lord's Supper ^ 
observed only at regular appointed meetings of local churches, and waa 
observed by these churches as regularly organized bodies. 

(/) Since the duty of examining the qualifications of candidates for 
baptism and for membership is vested in the local church and is essential 
to its distinct existence, the analogy of the ordinances would lead us to 
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believe that the scmtiny of quaJMoations for participation in the Lord's 
Sapper rests with the same body. 

(g) This care that only proper persons are admitted to the ordinances 
should be shown, not by open or forcible debarring of the unworthy at the 
time of the celebration, but by previous public instruction of the congre- 
gation, and, if needful in the case of persistent offenders, by subsequent 
private and friendly admonition. 

E. Special objections to open communion. 

The advocates of this view claim that baptism, as not being an indispen- 
sable term of salvation, cannot properly be made an indispensable term of 
oonmiunion. 

In addition to what has already been said, we reply : 

( a ) This view is contrary to the belief and practice of all but an insig- 
nificant fragment of organized Christendom. 

( 6 ) It assumes an unscriptural inequality between the two ordinances. 
The Lord's Supper holds no higher rank in Scripture than does Baptism. 
The obligation to commune is no more binding than the obligation to pro- 
fess faith by being baptized. Open communion, however, treats baptism 
as if it were optional, while it insists upon commxmion aa indispensable. 

(c ) It tends to do away with baptism altogether. If the highest privi- 
lege of church membership may be enjoyed without baptism, baptism loses 
its place and importance as the initiatory ordinance of the church. 

(d) It tends to do away with all discipline. When Christians offend, 
the church must withdraw its fellowship from them. But upon the prin- 
ciple of open communion, such withdrawal is impossible, since the Lord's 
Supper, the highest expression of church fellowship, is open to every 
person who regards himself as a Christian. 

(e) It tends to do away with the visible church altogether. For no 
visible church is possible, unless some sign of membership be required, in 
addition to the signs of membership in the invisible church. Open com- 
munion logically leads to open church membership, and a church member- 
ship ox>en to all, without reference to the qualifications required in 
Scripture, or without examination on the i)art of the church as to the 
existence of these qualifications in those who unite with it, is virtually 
an identification of the church with the world, and, without protest from 
Scripturally constituted bodies^ would finally result in its actual extinction. 
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ESOHATOLOGT, OR THE DOCTRINE OP FINAL THINGS. 

Neither the indiyidnal Chrifltian character, nor the Ohristian ohnroh as a 
whole, attains its destined perfection in this life ( Rom. 8 : 24 ). This per- 
fection is reached in the world to come ( 1 Cor. 13 : 10 ). As preparing the 
way for the kingdom of Gk>d in its completeness, certain events are to take 
place, snch as death, Chiist's second coming, the resnrrection of the body, 
the general judgment. As stages in the fatore condition of men, there is 
to be an intermediate and an ultimate state, both for the righteous and for 
the wicked. We discuss these events and states in what appears from 
Scripture to be the order of their oocurrenoe. 

L Phxbioaii Dxath. 

Physioal death is the separation of the soul from the body. We distin- 
guish it from spiritual death, or the separation of the soul from God ; and 
from the second death, or the banishment from God and final misery of the 
reiinited soul and body of the wicked. 

Although physical death falls upon the unbeliever as the original penally 
of sin, to all who are united in Christ it loses its aspect of penalty, and 
becomes a means of discipline and of entrance into eternal life. 

To neither saint nor sinner is death a cessation of being. This we main- 
tain, against the advocates of annihilation : 

1. Upon rational grounds, 

(a) The metaphysical argument — The soul is simple, not compounded. 
Death, in matter, is the separation of parts. But in the soul there are no 
parts to be separated. The dissolution of the body, therefore, does not 
necessarily work a dissolution of the souL But, since there is an immate- 
rial principle in the brute, and this argument taken by itself might seem to 
prove the immortality of the animal creation equally with that of man, we 
pass to consider the next argument. 

(&) The teleological argument — Man, as an intelleotual, moral, and 
religious being, does not attain the end of his eidstence on earth. His 
development is imperfect here. Divine wisdom will not leave its work 
incomplete. There must be a hereafter for the full growth of man's powers, 
and for the satisfaction of his aspirations. Created, unlike the brute, with 
infinite capacities for moral progress, there must be an immortal existence 
in which those capacities shall be brought into exercise. Though the 
wicked forfeit all claim to this future, we have here an argument from 
God's love and wisdom to the immortality of the righteous. 
258 
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( c ) The eihioal argaznent. —Man is not, in this world, adequately pun- 
ished for hJB evil deeds. Our sense of justice leads us to believe that God's 
moral administration will be vindicated in a life to come. Mere extinction 
of being would not be a sufficient penalty, nor would it permit degrees of 
punishment corresponding to degrees of guilt. This is therefore an argu- 
ment from Gbd's justice to the immortality of the wicked. The c^ty con- 
floience demands a state after death for punishment 

(d) The historical argument. —The popular belief of all nations and 
ages shows that the idea of immortality is natural to the human mind. It 
is not sufficient to say that this indicates only such desire for continued 
earthly existence as is necessary to self-preservation ; for multitudes expect 
a life beyond death without desiring it, and multitudes desire a heavenly 
i f e without oaring for the earthly. This testimony of man's nature to 
inmiortality may be regarded as the testimony of the God who made the 
nature. 

We conclude our statement of these rational proofs with the acknowledg- 
ment that they rest upon the presupposition that there exists a God of truth, 
wisdom, justice, and love, who has made man in his image, and who desires 
to commune with his ereature& We acknowledge, moreover, that these 
proofs give us, not an absolute demonstration, but only a balance of proba- 
bility, in favor of man's immortality. We turn therefore to Scripture for 
the dear revelation of a fact of which reason furnishes us little more than 
a presumption. 

2. Upon scriptural ffrounds, 

( a ) The account of man's creation, and the subsequent allusions to it 
in Scripture, show that, while the body was made corruptible and subject 
to death, the soul was made in the image of God, incorruptible and 
immortaL 

(b) The account of the curse in Genesis, and the subsequent allusions to 
it in Scripture, show that, while the death then incurred includes the dis- 
solution of the body, it does not include cessation of being on the part of 
the soul, but only designates that state of the soul which is the opposite 
of true life, viz,, a state of banishment from God, of unhoUness, and of 
misery. 



( c ) The Scriptural expressions, held by annihilationists to imply < 
tion of being on the part of the wicked, are used not only in connections 
where they cannot bear this meaning ( Esther 4 :16 ), but in oonnectionB 
where they imply the opposite. 

{d) The x)assages held to prove the annihilation of the wicked at death 
cannot have this meaning, since the Scriptures foretell a resurrection of the 
unjust as well as of the just ; and a second death, or a misery of the reunited 
soul and body, in the case of the wicked. 

( 6 ) The words used in Scripture to denote the place of departed spirits 
have in them no implication of annihilation, and the allusions to the condi- 
tion of the departed show that death, to the writers of the Old and the New 
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Testaments, although it was the termination of man's earthly existenoe^ 
was not an extinction of his being or his oonfldoasness. 

(/) The terms and phrases which have been held to declare absolate 
cessation of existence at death are frequently metaphorical, and an exami- 
nation of them in connection with the context and with other Scriptores is 
sufficient to show the untenableness of the literal interpretation put upon 
them by the annihilationists, and to prove that the language is marelj the 
language of appearance. 

(g) The Jewish belief in a conscious existence alter death is jiroofthat 
the llieory of annihilation rests upon a misinterpretation of Scripture. 
That such a belief in the immortality of the soul existed among the Jews is 
abundantly evident : from the knowledge of a future state possessed by the 
Egyptians ( Acts 7 : 22 ) ; from the accounts of the translation of Enoch and 
of Elijah ( Gen. 5:24 ; cf. Heb. 11 :6. 2K 2 : 11); from the invocation 
of the dead which was practised, although forbidden by the law ( 1 Sam. 
28:7-14; cf. Lev. 20:28; Deut 18:10, 11) ; from allusions in the O. T. 
to resurrection, future retribution, and life beyond the grave ( Job 
19:25-27;P8. 16:9-11;Ib. 26:19; Ez. 87:l-U;Dan. 12:2,8,13); 
and from distinct declarations of such faith by Fhilo and Josephus, as well 
as by the writers of the N. T. (Mat 22 :dl, 32 ; Acts 23 :6 ; 26 : 6-8 ; 
Heb. 11:13-16). 

( A ) The most impressive and conclusive of all proofii of immortalily, 
however, is afforded in the resurrection of Jesus Ohrist, — a work accom- 
plished by his own power, and demonstrating that the spirit lived after its 
separation from the body ( John 2 : 19, 21 ; 10 : 17, 18 ). By coming back 
from the tomb, he proves that death is not annihilation ( 2 Tim. 1 : 10). 

n. Thh Imtbbmediatb Staxb. 

The Scriptures affirm the conscious existence of both the righteous and 
the wicked, after death, and prior to the resurrection. In the intermediate 
state the soul is without a body, yet this state is for the righteous a state 
of conscious joy, and for the wicked a state of conscious suffering. 

That the righteous do not receive the spiritual body at dea^ is plain 
from 1 These. 4 : 16, 17 and 1 Cor. 16 : 52, where an interval is intimated 
between Paul's time and the rising of those who slept. The rising was to 
occur in the future, ** at the last trump.** So the resurrection of the 
wicked had not yet occurred in any single case (2 Tim. 2 : 18 — it was an 
error to say that the resurrection was ''past already " ) ; it was yet future 
(John 6:28-30 — "the hour cometh"— liu;t«'« ^, not «xi vw koriv — 
'*now is," as in verse 26 ; Acts 24 : 16 — '' there shall be a resurrection'* — 
av&araatv fiiXXeof ioeo^at ) . Christ was the firstfruits ( 1 Cor . 16 : 20, 23 ). If 
the saints had received the spiritual body at death, the patriarchs would 
have been raised before Christ. 

1. Of the righteous^ it is declared : 

(a) That the soul of the believer, at its separation from the bodj» 
enters the presence of Christ 
(6) That the spirits of departed believers are with Qod. 
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(e) That belieyers at death enter paradise. 

( d ) That their state, immediately after death, is greatly to be preferred 
to that of fcdthfal and saooeflsfal laborers for Christ here. 

(6) That departed saints are truly alive and consoions. 

(/) That they are at rest and blessed. 

2. Of the wicked^ it is declared : 

(a ) That they are in prison,— that is, are under constraint and goard 
(lPeter8:19— ^Aa«J). 

(6) That they are in torment, or oonsoions suffering (Luke 16:23 — 

(o ) That they are nnder ponishment (2 Pet. 2 :9 — Kohii^ofjihHn}^). 
The passages dted enable ns properly to estimate two opposite errors. 

A. They ref nte, on the one hand, the view that the souls of both right- 
eons and wioked sleep between death and the resorrection. 

This view is based upon the assumption that the possession of a physical 
organism is indispensable to activity and consciousness — an assumption 
which the existence of a God who is pure spirit (John 4 :24 ), and the 
existence of angels who are probably pure spirits (Heb. 1 : 14 ), show to be 
erroneous. Although the departed are characterized as * spirits ' ( EocL 12 : 
7 ; Acts 7 : 59 ; Heb. 12 : 23 ; 1 Pet 8 : 19 ), there is nothing in this * absence 
from the body ' ( 2 Gor. 5:8) inconsistent with the activity and conscious- 
ness ascribed to them in the Scriptures above referred to. When the dead 
are spoken of as ' sleeping ' ( Dan. 12 :2 ; Mat. 9 : 24 ; John 11 : 11 ; 1 Oor. 
11 :80; 15 :51 ; 1 Thess. 4 : 14 ; 5 :10 ), we are to regard this as simply the 
language of appearance, and as Uterally applicable only to the body. 

B. The passages first cited refute, on the other hand, the view that the 
suffering of the intermediate stete is purgatorial 

According to the doctrine of the Boman Catholic church, ** all who die 
at peace with the church, but are not perfect, pass into purgatory." Here 
they make satisfaction for the sins conmiitted after baptism by suffering a 
longer or shorter time, according to the degree of their guilt The church 
on earth, however, has power, by prayers and the sacrifice of the Mass, to 
shorten these sufferings or to remit them altogether. But we urge, in 
reply, that the passages referring to suffering in the intermediate state give 
no indication that any true believer is subject to this suffering, or that the 
church has any power to relieve from the consequences of sin, either in this 
world or in the world to come. Only God can forgive, and the church is 
simply empowered to declare that, upon the fulfilment of the appointed 
conditions of repentance and faith, he does actually forgive. This theory, 
moreover, is inconsistent with any proper view of the completeness of 
Christ's satisfaction (GaL 2 : 21 ; Heb. 9 : 28) ; of justification through faith 
alone (Bom. 8 :28) ; and of the condition after death, of both righteous 
and wicked, as determined in thislife (EooL 11 : 8 ; Mat 25 : 10 ; Luke 16 ; 
26 ; Heb. 9:27; Bev. 22:11). 
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We close onr disouBsion of this subject with a single, but aa importaat, 
remark, — this, namely, that while the Scriptures represent the intermediate 
state to be one of conscious joy to the righteous, and of conscious pain to 
the wicked, they also represent this state to be one of incompleteness. The 
perfect joy of the saints, and the utter misery of the wicked, begin only 
with the resurrection and general judgment 

nX The Second Goming of Ohbist. 

While the Scriptures represent great events in the history of the individ- 
ual Christian, like death, and great events in the history of the church, like 
the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
as comings of Christ for deliverauce or judgment, they also declare that 
these partial and typical comings shall be concluded by a final, triumphant 
return of Christ, to punish the wicked and to complete the salvation of his 
people. 

1. Ths nature of this coming. 

Although without doubt accompanied, in the case of the regenerate, by 
inward and invisible influences of the Holy Spirit, the second advent is to 
be outward and visible. This we argue : 

( a } From the objects to be secured by Christ's return. These are partly 
external ( Bom. 8 : 21, 23 ). Nature and the body are both to be glorified. 
These external changes may well be accompanied by a visible manifestation 
of him who * makes aU things new ' ( Bev. 21 : 6 ). 

(b ) From the Scriptural comparison of the manner of Christ's return 
with the manner of his departure (Acts 1:11) — see Commentary of 
Hackett, in loco : — " 6v rpdnov = visibly, and in the air. The expression is 
never employed to afiOrm merely the certainty of one event as compared 
with another. The assertion that the meaning is simply that, as Christ had 
departed, so also he would return, is contradicted by every passage in 
which the phrase occurs." 

( c ) From the analogy of Christ's first coming. If this was a literal and 
visible coming, we may expect the second coming to be literal and visible 
also. 

2. The Hme of Chrisfs coming. 

(a) Although Christ's prophecy of this event, in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of Matthew, so connects it with the destruction of Jerusalem that the 
apostles and the early Christians seem to have hoped for its occurrence 
during their life-time, yet neither Christ nor the apostles definitely taught 
when the end should be, but rather declared the knowledge of it to be 
reserved in the counsels of Gk)d, that men might ever recognize it as 
possibly at hand, and so might live in the attitude of constant expectation^ 

( 6 ) Hence we find, in immediate connection with many of these predic- 
tions of the end, a reference to intervening events and to the eternity of 
God, which shows that the prophecies themselves are expressed in a large 
way which befits the greatness of the divine plans. 
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(c) In this we diaoem a Gtriking parallel between the predictions of 
Ohrist's first, and the prediotions of his second, advent In both cases the 
event was more distant and more grand than those imagined to whom the 
prophecies first came. Under both dispensations, patient waiting for Christ 
was intended to discipline the faith, and to enlarge the conceptions, of God's 
true servants. The fact that every age since Christ ascended has had its 
Chiliasts and Second Adventists shonld torn our thoughts away from 
cnrioos and fruitless prying into the time of Christ's coming, and set us at 
immediate and constant endeavor to be ready, at whatsoever hour he may 
appear. 

8. The precursors of Chrisi?8 coming, 

( a ) Through the preaching of the gospel in all the world, the kingdom 
of Christ is steadily to enlarge its boundaries, until Jews and Gentiles alike 
become possessed of its blessings, and a nullennial period is introduced in 
which Christianity generally prevails throughout the earth. 

( 6 ) There will be a corresponding development of evil, either extensive 
or intensive, whose true character shall be manifest not only in deceiving 
many professed followers of Christ and in persecuting true believers, but in 
constituting a personal Antichrist as its representative and object of worship. 
This rapid growth shall continue until the millennium, during which evil, 
in the person of its chief, shall be temporarily restrained. 

(o) At the dose of. this millennial period, evil will again be permitted 
to exert its utmost power in a final conflict with righteousness. This spir^ 
itual struggle, moreover, wUl be accompanied and symbolized by political 
convulsions, and by fearful indications of desolation in the natural world. 

4. RelcUion of ChrUfa second coming to the millennium. 
The Scripture foretells a period, called in the language of prophecy ** a 
thousand years," when Satan shall be restrained and the saints shall reign 
with Christ on the earth. A comparison of the passages bearing on this 
subject leads us to the conclusion that this millennial blessedness and 
dominion is prior to the second advent. One passage only seems at first 
sight to teach the contrary, viz. : Bev. 20 :4-10. But this supports the 
theory of a prendllennial advent only when the passage is interpreted with 
the bu-est Uterabiess. A better view of its meaning will be gained by 
considering : 

(a) That it constitutes a part, and confessedly an obscure part» of one 
of the most figurative books of Scripture, and therefore ought to be inter- 
preted by the plainer statements of the other Scriptures. 

(6) That the other Scriptures contain nothing with regard to a resurrec- 
tion of the righteous which is widely separated in time from that of the 
wicked, but rather declare distinctly that the second coming of Christ is 
immediately connected both with the resurrection of the just and the 
unjust and with the general judgment. 

( c) That the literal interpretation of the passage — holding, as it does» 
to a resurrection of bodies of flesh and blood, and to a reign of the risen 
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gaints in the flesh, and in the world as at present constitated — is inconsist- 
ent with other Ekniptaral declarations with regard to the spiiitoal nature 
of the resnrrection-body and of the coming reign of Christ. 

((2) That the literal interpretation is generally and natnrally connected 
with the expectation of a gradual and necessary decline of Christ's kingdom 
upon earth, until Christ comes to bind Satan and to introduce the millen- 
nium. This view not only contradicts such passages as Dan. 2 : 34, 35, and 
Mat. 18 : 81, 82, but it begets a passive and hopeless endurance of evil, 
whereas the Scriptures enjoin a constant and aggressive warfare against it, 
upon the very ground that Gbd's power shall assure to the church a 
gradual but constant progress in the face of it, even to the time of the end. 

( e ) We may therefore best interpret Bev. 20 : 4-10 as teaching in highly 
figurative language, not a preliminary resurrection of the body, in the case 
of departed saints, but a period in the later days of the church militant 
when, under special influence of the Holy Ghost, the spirit of the martyrs 
shall appear again, true religion be greatly quickened and revived, and the 
members of Christ's churches become so conscious of their strength in 
Christ that they shall, to an extent unknown before, triumph over the 
powers of evil both within and without. So the spirit of Elijah appeared 
again in John the Baptist (MaL 4 :5 ; c/. Mat 11 : 13, 14). The fact that 
only the spirit of sacrifice and faith is to be revived is figuratively indicated 
in i^e phrase : ** The rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand 
years idiould be finished " » the spirit of persecution, and unbelief shall be, 
as it were, laid to sleep. Since resurrection, like the coming of Christ 
and the judgment, is twofold, first, spiritual (the raising of the soul to 
spiritual life ), and secondly, physical ( the raising of the body from the 
grave ), the words in Rev. 20 : 5 — " this is the first resurrection " — seem 
intended distinctly to preclude the literal interpretation we are combating. 
In short, we hold that Bev. 20 : 4-10 does not describe the events commonly 
called the second advent and resurrection, but rather describes great spirit- 
ual changes in the later history of the church, which are typical of, and 
preliminary to, the second advent and resurrection, and therefore, after 
the prophetic method, are foretold in language literally applicable only to 
those final events themselves (c/. Ez. 37 : 1-14 ; Luke 15 : 32 ). 

IV. Thb Bbsubbbotion. 

While the Scriptures describe the impartation of new life to the soul in 
regeneration as a spiritual resurrection, they also declare that, at the second 
coming of Christ, there shall be a resurrection of the body, and a reunion 
of the body to the soul from which, during the intermediate state, it has 
been separated. Both the just and the unjust shall have part in the resur- 
rection. To the just, it shall be a resurrection unto life ; and the body shall 
be a body like Christ's — a body fitted for the uses of the sanctified spirit 
To the unjust, it shall be a resurrection unto condemnation ; and analogy 
would seem to indicate that, here also, the outward form will fitly represent 
the inward state of the soul — being corrupt and deformed as is the soul 
which inhabits it Those who are living at Christ's coming shall receive 
spiritual bodies without passing through death. As the body after corrup- 
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tion and diaaolation, so the outward world after destmotion by fire, shall be 
rehabilitated and fitted for the abode of the saints. 

Upon the sabjeot of the re8arrection« our podtive information is derived 
wholly from the word of Qod, Further diaonssion of it may be most 
natarally arranged in a series of answers to objections. The objections 
oommonly nrged against the doctrine, as above propounded, may be 
reduced to two : 

!• The exegetical ol^ecHon^ — that it rests upon a literalizing of meta- 
phorical language, and has no sufficient support in Scripture. To this we 
answer: 

( a) That, though the phrase " resurrection of the body " does not occur 
in the New Testament, the passages which describe the event indicate a 
physical, as distinguished from a spiritual, change (John 5 :28, 29 ; Phil. 
3:21;1 These. 4 : 13-17 ). The phrase " spiritual body "( 1 Cor. 15 : 44 ) 
is a contradiction in terms, if it be understood as signifying 'a body which 
is simple spirit.' It can only be interpreted as meaning a material 
organism, perfectly adapted to be the outward expression and vehicle of the 
purified souL The purely spiritual interpretation is, moreover, expressly 
excluded by the apostolic denial that ** the resurrection is past already " 
(2 Tim. 2 : 18 ), and by the fact that there is a resurrection of the unjust, as 
well as of the just (Acts 24 : 15 ). 

(6) That the redemption of Christ is declared to include the body as 
well as the soul (Bom. 8:23; 1 Cor. 6:13-20). The indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit has put such honor upon the frail mortal tenement which he 
has made his temple, that Gk)d would not permit even this wholly to perish 
( Bom. 8 : 11 — iia rb evouuwv airrov vrvevfia kv vfuv, i, e., because of his indwell- 
ing Spirit, Gk)d will raise up the mortal body ). It is this belief which 
forms the basisof Christian care for thedead (FhiL 3 :21 ; of. Mai 22 :82). 

(c) That the nature of Christ's resurrection, as literal and physical, 
determines the nature of the resurrection in the case of believers ( Luke 
24 :36 ; John 20 :27). As, in the case of Christ, the same body that was 
laid in the tomb was raised again, although possessed of new and surpris- 
ing powers, so the Scriptures intimate, not simply that the saints shall 
have bodies, but that these bodies shall be in some proper sense an out- 
growth or transformation of the very bodies that slept in the dust (Dan. 
12 :2 ; 1 Cor. 15 : 53, 54). The denial of the resurrection of the body, in 
the case of believers, leads naturally to a denial of the reality of Christ's 
resurrection ( 1 Cor. 15 : 13 ). 

(d) That the accompanying events, as the second coming and the judg- 
ment, since they are themselves literal, imply that the resuErectlQn is also 
literaL 

2. The scientific ol^eciion,^ This is threefold : 

(a) That a resurrection of the particles which compose the body at 
death is impossible, since they enter into new combinations, and not unfre- 
quentiy become parts of other bodies which the doctrine holds to be raised 
at the same time. 
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We leply that the Soriptare not only does not compel us to hold, bat it 
distinotly denies, that all the particleB which exist in the body at death are 
present in the resurrection-body ( 1 Gor. 15 :d7 — ov rd aafia rd yevtfad/ievov ; 
50 ). The Scripture seems only to indicate a certain phyBical connection 
between the new and the old, although the natore of this connection is not 
revealed. So long as the physical connection is maintained, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that eyen a germ orpartide that belonged to the old body 
exists in the new. 

(6) That a resnirection-body, having sach a remote physical connection 
with the present body, cannot be recognized by the inhabiting sool or by 
other witnessing spirits as the same with that which was laid in the grave- 
To this we reply that bodily identity does not consist in absolute same- 
ness of particles during the whole history of the body, but in the organizing 
force, which, even in the flux and displacement of physical particles, makes 
the old the basis of the new, and binds both together in the unity of a 
single consciousness. In our recognition of friends, moreover, we are not 
wholly dependent, even in this world, upon our perception of bodily form ; 
and we have reason to believe that in the future state there may be methods 
of communication far more direct and intuitive than those with which we 
are familiar here. 

(c ) That a material organism can only be regarded asa hindrance to the 
free activity of the spirit, and that the assumption of such an organism by 
the soul, which, during the intermediate state, had been separated from the 
body, would indicate a decline in dignity and power rather than a progress. 

We reply that we cannot estimate the powers and capacities of matter, 
when brought by Qod into complete subjection to the spirit The bodies 
of the saints may be more ethereal than the air, and capable of swifter 
motion than the light, and yet be material in their substance. That the 
soul, clothed with its spiritual body, will have more exalted powers and 
enjoy a more complete felicity than would be possible while it maintained 
a purely spiritual existence, is evident from the fact that Paul represents 
the culmination of the soul's blessedness as occurring, not at death, but at 
the resurrection of the body. 

We may sum up our answers to objections, and may at the same time 
throw light upon the doctrine of the resurrection, by suggesting four prin- 
ciples which should govern our thinking with regard to ilie subject, — these 
namely : 1. Body is in continual flux ; 2. Since matter is but the manifesta- 
tion of GkxL's mind and will, body is plastic in God's hands ; 8. The soul in 
complete union with Qod may be endowed with the power of Ood ; 4. Soul 
determines body, and not body soul, as the materialist imagines. 

Y. Thb Last Judgment. 

While the Scriptures represent all punishment of individual transgressors 
and all manifestations of God*s vindicatory justice in the history of nations 
as acts or processes of judgment, they also intimate that these temporal 
judgments are only partial and imperfect, and that they are therefore to be 
concluded with a final and complete vindication of God's righteousness. 
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This will be aooompliflhed by makiiig known to the nniverse the ohaiacters 
of all men, and by awarding to them oozreeponding deetinies. 

1. 27^ nature of the final judgment 

The final judgment is not a spiritoal, invisible, endless process, identical 
with Qod's providence in history, bnt is an outward and visible event, 
occurring at a definite period in the future. This we argue from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

(a) The judgment is something for which the evil are '< reserved ** (2 
Peter 2 : 4, 9 ) ; something to be expected in the future (Acts 24 : 25 ; Heb. 
10 : 27 ) ; something after death ( Heb. 9 : 27) ; something for which the 
resurrection is a preparation ( John 6 : 29 ). 

(b) The accompaniments of the judgment, such as the second coming of 
Ohrist^ the resurrection, and the outward changes of the earth, are events 
which have an outward and visible, as well as an inward and spiritual, 
aspect We are compelled to interpret the predictions of the last judgment 
upon the same principle. 

( c ) God's justice, in the historical and imperfect work of judgment, 
needs a final outward judgment as its vindication. ** A perfect justice must 
judge, not only moral units, but moral aggregates ; not only the particnlars 
of life, but the life as a whole. " The crime that is hidden and triumphant 
here, and the goodness that is here maligned and oppressed, must be 
brought to light and fitiy recompensed. ''Otherwise man is a Tantalus — 
longing but never satisfied*'; and God's justice, of which his outward 
administration is the expression, can only be regarded as approximate. 

2. I7ie object of tlte final Judgment. 

The object of the final judgment is not the ascertainment, but the mani- 
festation, of character, and the assignment of outward condition corre- 
sponding to it 

(a) To the omniscient Judge, the condition of all moral creatures is 
already and fully known. The last day will be only "the revelcUion of 
the righteous judgment of God. " 

( 6 ) In the nature of man, there are evidenoes^and preparations for this 
final disclosure. Among these may be mentioned the law of memory, by 
which the soul preserves the records of its acts, both good and evil ( Luke 
16:25) ; the law of conscience, by which men involuntarily anticipate 
punishment for their own sins ( Bom. 2 : 15, 16 ; Heb. 10 : 27 ) ; the law of 
oharaeter, by which every thought and deed makes indelible impress upon 
the moral nature ( Heb. 3 : 8, 15). 

( c ) Single acts and words, therefore, are to be brought into the judg- 
ment only as indications of the moral condition of the souL This manifes- 
tation of all hearts will vindicate not only God's past dealings, but his 
determination of future destinies. 
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8. The Judge in the final judgmenL 

God» in the person of Jesns Ghrist, is to be the jndge. Thon^ Qod is 
the jndge of all ( Heb. 12 : 28 ), yet this judicial aotiiTity is ezeroiaed throngh 
Ohzist, at the last day, as well as in the present state (John 5: 22, 27). 

ThiSi for three reasons : 

(a) Christ's hnman natore enables men to understand both the law and 
the love of God, and so makes intelligible the grounds on which judgment 
is passed. 

( 5) The perfect human nature of Ghristi united as it is to the diyine, 
ensures all that is needful in true judgment^ vis.; that it be both merciful 
and just 

(e) Human nature, sitting upon the throne of judgment^ will afford con- 
Tindng proof that Ohrist has received the reward of his sufferings, and 
ibftt humanity has been perfectly redeemed* The saints shall ** judge the 
world *' only as they are one with Ohrist. 

4. The mit^ecta of the final judgmenL 

The persons upon whose characters and conduct this judgment shall be 
passed are of two great classes : 

(a) Allmen— each possessed of body as well as soul, — the dead hAving 
been raised, and the living having been changed. 

(&) All evil angels, — good angels appearing only as attendants and 
ministers of the Judge. 

5. The grounds of the final judgmenL 
These will be two in number : 

(a) The law of €k)d, — as made known in conscience and in Soriptmre. 

(6) The grace of Christ (Bev. 20:12), — those whose names are found 
** written in thebook of life " being approved, simply because of their union 
with Christ and participation in his righteousness. Their good works shall 
be brought into judgment only as proofs of this relation to the Redeemer. 
Those not found '' written in the book of life " will be judged by the law of 
Ood, as Qod has made it known to each individuaL 

TL The FzNAIi States OF THE BlOBTBOUBAKD OF THE WlOKBD. 

1. Of the righteotM. 

The final state of the righteous is described as eternal life (Mat 25 :46), 
glory ( 2 Cor. 4 : 17 ), rest ( Heb. 4:9), knowledge ( 1 Cor. 13 :g-10 ), holi- 
ness(Bev. 21 :27), service (Bev. 22:8), worship (Bev. 19:1), sodeiy 
(Heb. 12 :23), communion with Cod (Bev. 21 :3). 

Summing up all these, we may say tiiatit is the fulness and perfection of 
holy Uf e, in communion with God and with sanctified spirits. Although 
tbeie will be degrees of blessedness and honor, proportioned to the capadly 
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and fidelity of each sonl (Luke 19 :17, 19 ; 1 Cor. 8 -.14, 15), each wiU 
reoeive as great a measure of reward as it can contain ( 1 Oor. 2:9), and 
tins final state, once entered npon, will be unchanging in kind and endless 
in duration ( Bey. 8 : 12 ; 22 : 15 ). 

With regard to heaTen, two qoastions present themselves, namely : 

(a) Is heaven a place, as well as a state ? 

We answer that this is probable, for the reason that the presence of 
Ohrist's hnman body is essential to heaven, and that this body mnst be 
confined to place. Since deity and humanity are indissolnbly united in 
Ohrist's single person, we cannot regard Christ's human soul as limited to 
place without vacating his person of its divinity. But we cannot conceive 
of his human body as thus omnipresent. As the new bodies of the saints 
are confined to place, so, it would seem, must be the body of their Lord. 
But» though heaven be the place where Christ manifests his glory through 
the human body which he assumed in the incarnation, our ruling concep- 
tion of heaven must be something higher even than thiB» namely, that of a 
state of holy communion with God. 

(6) Is this earth to be the heaven of the saints? Weanswer: 

First, — that the earth is to be purified by fire, and perhiqps prepared to 
be the abode of the saints,— although this last is not rendered certain by 
the Scriptures. 

Secondly, — that this fitting-np of the eartii for man's abode, even if it 
were declared in Scripture, would not render it certain that the saints are 
to be confined to these narrow limits (John 14 :2 )• It seems rather to be 
intimated that the effect of Christ's work will be to bring the redeemed into 
union and intercourse with other orders of intelligence, from communion 
with whom they are now shut out by sin (Eph. 1:20;CqL 1:20). 

2. Cfthe wicked. 

The final state of the wicked is described under the figures of eternal fire 
( Mat 25 : 41 ) ; the pit of the abyss ( Bev. 9 : 2, 1 1 ) ; outer darkness ( Mat 
8 :12 ) ; torment (Bev. 14 : 10, 11 ) ; eternal punishment ( Mat 25 :46) ; 
wrath of Gbd ( Bom. 2:5); second death ( Bev. 21 :8) ; eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord (2 These. 1 :9); eternal sin (Mark 8 : 29). 

Summing up all, we may say that it is the loss of all good, whether 
physical or spiritual, and the misery of an evil conscience banished from 
God and from the society of the holy, and dwelling under God's positive 
curse forever. Here we are to remember, as in the case of the final state of 
the righteous, that the decisive and controlling element is not the outward, 
but the inward. If hell be a place, it is only that the outward may corres- 
pond to the inward. If there be outward torments, it is only because these 
will be fit, though subordioate, accompaniments of the inw»rd state of the 
souL 

In our treatment of the subject of eternal punishment we must remember 
that false doctrine is often a reaction from the unsoriptnral and repulsive 
over-statements of Christian apologists. We freely concede : 1. that future 
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pnniahment does not neoeBsarily oonsiflt of ph jsioal tonnGntBy — it may be 

whoUy internal and spiritaal ; 2. that the pain and soffering of the fatore 

are not neoesBarily due to positiye inflictions of God,— they majieenlt 

entirely from the sours sense of loss, and from the aoonsations of oon- | 

science ; and 8. that eternal punishment does not neoessarily involve end- i 

less suooessions of suffering, — as God's eternity is not mere endlessness, so 

we may not be f oreyer subject to the law of time. 

In order, however, to meet opposing views, and to forestall the common 
objections, we proceed to state tiie doctrine of future punishment in greater 
detail: 

A. The future punishment of the wicked is not annihilation. — In our 
discussion of Physical Death, we have shown that, by virtue of its original 
creation in the image of God, the human soul is naturally immortal ; that 
neither for the righteous nor the wicked is death a cessation of being ; that 
on the contrary, the wicked enter at death upon a state of conscious suffer- 
ing which the resurrection and the judgment only augment and render 
permanent It is plain^ moreover, that if annihilation took place at death, 
there could be no degrees in future punishment, — a oonoluBion itself at 
variance with express statements of Scripture. 

There are two forms of the annihilation theory which are more plansible, 
and which in recent times find a larger number of advocates, namely : 

(a) That the powers of the wicked are gradually weakened, as the 
natural result of sin, so that they finally cease to be. — ^We reply, first, that 
moral evlL does not, in this present life, seem to be incompatible with a 
constant growth of the intellectual powers, at least in certain directions, and 
we have no reason to believe the fact to be different in the world to come ; 
secondly, that if this theory were true, the greater the sin, the speedier 
would be the relief from punishment 

(5) That there is for the wicked, certainly after death, and possibly 
between death and the judgment, a positive punishment proportioned to 
their deeds, but that this punishment issues in, or is followed by, annihila- 
tion. — ^We reply first, that upon this view, as upon any theory of annihila- 
tion, future punishment is a matter of grace as well as of justice — a notion 
for which Scripture affords no warrant; secondly, that Scripture not only 
gives no hint of the cessation of this punishment^ but declares in the 
strongest terms its endlessness. 

Since neither one of these two forms of the annihilation theory is 
Scriptural or rational, we avail ourselves of the evolutionary hypothesis as 
throwing light upon the problem. Death is not degeneracy ending in 
extinction, nor punishment ending in extinction, — it is atavism that returns, 
or tends to return, to the animal type. As moral development is from the 
brute to man, so abnormal development is from man to the brute. 

B. Punishment after death excludes new probation and ultimate restora- 
tion of the wicked. — Some have maintained the ultimate restoration of all 
human beings, by appeal to such passages as the following : Mat 19 : 28 ; 
Acto8:21;Eph.l:9,ia 
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( a ) These passages, as obscure^ are to be interpreted in the light of 
those plainer ones which we have already cited. Thns interpreted, they 
foretell only the absolute trinmph of the divine kingdom, and the sabjeo- 
tion of all evil to Qod. 

( & ) A second probation is not needed to vindicate the justice or the love 
of Ood, since Christ, the immanent Qod^ is already in this world present 
with every human soul, quickening the conscience, giving to each man his 
opportunity, and making every decision between right and wrong a true 
probation. In choosing evil against their better judgment even the heathen 
unoonsdoufily reject Christ. Infants and idiots, as they have not consciously 
sinned, are, as we may believe, saved at death by having Christ revealed to 
them and by the regenerating influence of his Spirit 

( c ) The advocates of universal restoration are commonly the most stren- 
uous defenders of the inalienable freedom of the human will to make choices 
contrary to its past character and to all the motives which are or can be 
brought to bear upon it As a matter of fact, we find in this world that 
men choose sin in spite of infinite motives to the contrary. Upon the 
theory of human freedom just mentioned, no motives which Qod can use 
will certainly accomplish the salvation of all moral creatures. The soul 
which resists Christ here may resist him forever. 

{d) Upon the more correct view of the will which we have advocated, 
the case is more hopeless stilL Upon this view, the sinful soul, in its very 
sinning, gives to itself a sinful bent of intellect, affection, and will ; in other 
words, makes for itself a character, which, though it does not render neces- 
sary, yet does render certain, apart from divine grace, the continuance of 
sinful action. In itself it finds a self -formed motive to evil strong enough 
to prevaQ over all inducements to holiness which God sees it wise to bring 
to bear. It is in the next world, indeed, subjected to suffering. But suffer- 
ing has in itself no reforming power. Unless accompanied by special 
renewing influences of the Holy Spirit, it only hardens and embitters the 
souL We have no Scripture evidence that such influences of the Spirit are 
exerted, after death, upon the still impenitent ; but abundant evidence, on 
the contrary, that the moral condition in which death finds men is their 
condition forever. 

(6) The declaration as to Judas, in Mat 26 :24, could not be true upon 
the hypothesis of a final restoration. If at any time» even after the lapse of 
ages, Judas be redeemed, his subsequent infinite duration of blessedness 
must outweigh all the finite suffering through which he has passed. The 
Scripture statement that ''good were it for that man if he had not been 
bom " must be regarded aa a refutation of the theory of universal restora- 
tion. 

C. Scripture declares this future punishment of the wicked to be eternal 
It does this by its use of the terms ai6v, cu6viog — Some, however, nuM'tifftiw 
that these terms do not necessarily imply eternal duration. We reply : 

( a ) It must be conceded that these words do not etymologically neces- 
sitate the idea of eternity ; and that, as expressing the idea of " age-long," 
they are sometimes used in a limited or rhetorical sense. 
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(b) Thej do, howeyer, exprem fhe longest poasible dtization of which 
the subject to which they are attributed is capable ; so that» if the soul is 
immortaly its punishment must be without end. 

(o) If, when used to describe the future punishment of the wicked, they 
do not declare the endlessness of that punishment^ there are no words in 
the Greek language which could express that meaning. 

{d) In the great majority of Scripture passages where they occur, they 
have unmistakably the signification ''eyerlasting." They are used to 
express the eternal duration of Qod^ the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
(Bom. 16:26;lTim. 1:17; Heb. 9:14; Bev. 1:18); the abiding pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit with all true belieyers (John 14 :17) ; and the 
endlessness of the future happiness of the saints ( Mat 19 : 29 ; John 6 : 54, 
58; 2 Cor. 9:9). 

(s) The fact that the same word is used in Mai 25:46 to describe both 
the sufferings of the wicked and the happiness of the righteous shows that 
the misery of the lost is eternal, in the same sense as the life of God or the 
blessedness of the sayed 

(/) Other descriptions of the condemnation and suffering of the lost, 
exdnding, as they do, all hope of repentance or f orgiyeness, render it cer- 
tain that oi^ and ol^^toc, in the passages referred to, describe a punish- 
ment that is without end. 

{g) While, therefore, we grant that we do not know the nature of 
eternity, or its relation to time, we maintain that the Scripture representa- 
tions of future punishment forbid both the hypothesis of annihilation, and 
the hypothesis that suffering will end in restoration. Whateyer eternity 
may be, Scripture renders it certain that after death there is no f orgiye- 
ness. 

D. This eyerlasting punishment of the wicked is not inconsistent with 
God's justice, but is rather a reyelation of that justice. 

(a) We haye seen in our discussion of Penalty ( pages 652-656 ) that its 
object is neither reformatory nor deterrent, but simply yindicatory ; in 
other words, that it primarily aims, not at the good of the offender, nor at 
the welfare of society, but at the yindication of law. We haye also seen 
( pages 269, 291 ) that justice is not a form of beneyolence, but is the expres- 
sion and manifestation of God's holiness. Punishment, therefore, as the 
ineyitable and constant reaction of that holiness against its moral opposite, 
cannot come to an end until guilt and sin come to an end. 

( & ) But guilt, or ill-desert, is endless. Howeyer long the sinner may 
be punished, he neyer ceases to be ill-deserving. Justice, therefore, which 
giyes to all according to their deserts, cannot cease to punish. Since the 
reason for punishment is endless, the punishment itself must be endless. 
Eyen past sins inyolye an endless guilt, to which endless punishment is 
simply the ineyitable correlate. 

( c ) Not only eternal guilt, but eternal sin, demands eternal punish- 
ment So long as moral creatures are opposed to God, they deserye pun- 
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iahment Sinoe we cannot measure the power of the depxayed will to resist 
Gody we cannot deny the possibility of endless sinning. Sin tends ever- 
more to reproduce itself. TheScriptoresspeakof an ''eternal sin "(Mark 
3 : 29 ). But it is just in God to visit endless sinning with endless poniah- 
ment Sin, moreover, is not only an aot^ bnt also a condition or stote, of 
the sonl ; this state is impure and abnormal, involves misery ; this misery, 
as appointed by God to vindicate law and holiness, is punishment ; this 
punishment is the necessary manifestation of Qod*s justice. Not the 
punishing, but the not-punishing, would impugn his justice ; for if it is just 
to punish sin at all, it is just to punish it as long as it exists. 

(d) Theactualfaotsof human life and the tendencies of modem science 
show that this principle of retributive justice is inwrought into the elements 
and forces of the physical and moral universe. On the one band, habit 
begets fixity of character, and in the spiritual world sinful acts, often 
repeated, produce a permanent state of sin, which the soul, unaided, cannot 
change. On the other hand, organism and environment are correlated to 
each other ; and in the spiritual world, tiie selfish and impure find sur- 
roundings corresponding to their nature, while the surroundings react 
upon them and confirm their evil character. These principles, if tiiey act 
in the next life as tiiey do in this, will ensure increasing and unending pun« 
iahment 

(e) As there are degrees of human guilt, so future punishment may 
admit of degrees, and yet in all those degrees be infinite in duration. The 
doctrine of everlasting punishment does not imply that, at each instant of 
the future existence of the lost, there is infinite pain. A line is infinite in 
length, but it is far from being infinite in breadth or thickness. ''An 
infinite series may make only a finite sum ; and infinite series may differ 
infinitely in their total amount" The Scriptures recognize such degrees 
in future punishment, while at the same time th^ declare it to be endless 
(Luke 12:47, 48; Rev. 20: 12, 13). 

(/) We know the enormity of sin only by €k)d's own declarations with 
regard to it, and by the sacrifice which he has made to redeem us from it 
As committed against an infinite God, and as having in itself infinite possi- 
bilities of evil, it may itself be infinite, and may deserve infinite punish- 
ment Hell, as well as the Gross, indicates God's estimate of sin. 

K This everlasting punishment of the wicked is not inconsistent with 
God's benevolence. — It is maintained, however, by many who object to 
eternal retribution, that benevolence requires God not to infiict punish- 
ment upon his creatures except as a means of attaining some highcor good. 
We reply : 

(a) God is not only benevolent but holy, and holiness is his ruling 
attribute. The vindication of Gk)d's holiness is the primary and sufftcient 
object of punishment This constitutes a good which fully iostifies the 
infliction. 

( 2» ) In this Uf e, God's justice does involve certain of his creatures in 
sufferings which are of no advantage to the individuals who sufEiar ; as in 
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the case of penalties which do not ref orm. and of afflictions which only 
harden and embitter. If this be a fact here, it may be a &ct hereafter. 

(c) The benevolei^ce of €k>d, as concerned for the general good of the 
nniverse, requires the ezecation of the full penalty of the law upon all who 
reject Christ's salvation. The Scriptures intimate that God's treatment of 
human sin is matter of instmction to all moral beings. The self-choflen 
rnin of the few may be the salvation of the many. 

(d ) The present existence of sin and punishment is commonly admitted 
to be in some way consistent with GkxL's benevolence, in that it is made the 
means of revealing €k>d's justice and mercy. If the temporary existence of 
sin and punishment lead to good, it is entirely i>08sible that their eternal 
existence may lead to yet^greater good. 

(e) As benevolence in God seems in the beginning to have pennitted 
moral evil, not because sin was desirable in itself, but only because it was 
incident to a system which provided for the highest possible freedom and 
holiness in the creature ; so benevolence in Qod may to the end permit the 
existence of sin and may continue to pumsh the sinner, undesirable as these 
things are in themselves, because they are inddents of a system which pro- 
vides for the highest possible freedom and holiness in the Greafeare thiougih 
eternity. 

F. The proper preaohing of tiie doctrine of everlastiag pnnishment is 
not a hindrance to the success of the gospel, but is one of its chief and 
indispensable auxiliaries. — It is maintained by some, however, that, because 
men are naturally repelled liy it, it cannot be a part of the preadier'a 
message. We reply : 

(a) If the doctrine be true, and clearly taught in Soriptore^ no fear of 
oonsequences to ourselves or to others can absolve us from the duty of 
preaching it The minister of Christ is under obligation to preach the 
whole truth of Gkxl ; if he does this, God will care for the results. 

( 5 ) All preaohing which ignores the doctrine of eternal punishment just 
so far lowers the holiness of God, of which eternal punishment is an expres- 
sion, and degrades the work of Christy which was needful to save na from 
it. The success of such preaohing can be but temporary, and must be f ol- 
lowed by a disastrous reaction toward rationalism and immorality. 

( c ) The fear of future punishment^ though not the highest motive, is 
yet a proper motive, for the renunciation of sin and the turning to Christ 
It must therefore be appealed to, in the hope that the seeking of salvation 
which begins in fear of God's anger may end in the service of faith and love. 

(d) In preaching this doctrine, while we grant that the material images 
used in Scripture to set forth the sufferings of the lost are to be spiritually 
and not literally interpreted, we should still insist that the misery of the 
soul which etenially hates God is greater than the physical pains which are 
used to symbolize it Although a hard and mechanical statement of the 
truth may only awaken opposition, a solemn and feeling presentation of it 
upon proper occasions, and in its due relation to the work of Christ and the 
offers of the gospel, cannot fail to accomplish God's pnzpoee in preachings 
ftnd to be the means of saving some who hear. 
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